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fortune. I love and am beloved by Philander^ a 
young gentleman who has an estate of five hundred 
pounds per annum, and is our near neighbour in the 
country every summer. My father, though he has 
been a long time acquainted with it, constantly re- 
fuses to complv with our mutual inclinations : but 
what most of all torments me is, that if ever I speak 
'in commendation of my lover, he is much louder in 
his praises than myself; and professes, that it is out 
of pure love and esteem for Philander, as well as his 
daughter, that he can never consent we should marry 
each other ; when, as he terms it, we may both do 
so much better. It must indeed be confessed, that 
two gentlemen of considerable fortunes made their 
addresses to me last winter, and Philander, as I have 
since learned, was offered a young heiress with fif- 
teen thousand pounds ; but it seems we could neither 
of us think, that accepting those matches would be 
doing better than remaining constant to our first 
passion. Your thoughts upon the whole may, per- 
haps, have some weight with my father, who is one 
of your admirers, as is your humble servant, 

" Sylvia. 

" P. S. You are desired to be speedy, since my 
father daily presses me to accept of, what he calls^ 
aa advantageous offer." 

There is no calamity in life that falls heavier upon 
human nature than a disappointment in love ; espe- 
cially when it happens between two persons whose 
hearts are mutually engaged to each other. It is 
this distress which has given occasion to some of the 
finest tragedies that were ever written, and daily fills 
the world with melancholy, discontent, phrensy^ 
sickness, despair, and death. I have often admired 
at the barbarity of parents, who so frequently inter- 
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pose their authority in this grand article of life. I 
wonld fain ask Sylvia's fether, whether he thinks 
he can bestow a greater favour on his daughter^ than 
to put her in a way to live happily ? Whether a man 
of Philander's character, with five hundred pounds 
per annum, is not more likely to contribute to that 
end, than many a young fellow whom he may have 
in his thoughts witn so many thousands ? Whether 
he can make amends to his daughter by any increase 
of riches, for the loss of that happiness she proposes 
to herself in her Philander ? Or, whether a father 
should compound with his daughter to be miserable, 
though she were to get twenty thousand pounds by 
the bargain ? I suppose he would have her reflect 
ivith esteem on his memory after his death: and 
does he think this a proper method to make her do 
80, when, as often as she thinks on the loss of her 
Philander, she must at the same time remember him 
as the cruel cause of it ? Any transient ill-humour 
is soon forgotten; but the reflection of sudi a cruelty 
must continue to raise resentments as long as life 
itself; and by this one piece of barbarity, an indul- 
gent father loses the merit of all his past kindnesses. 
It is not impossible but she may deceive herself in 
the happiness which she proposes from Philander : 
but as in such a case she can have no one to blame 
but herself, she will bear the disappointment with 
greater patience ; but if she never makes the experi- 
ment, however happy she may be with another, she 
will still think she might have been happier with 
Philander. There is a kind of sympathy in souls, 
that fits them for each other ; and we may be assured 
when we see two persons engaged in the warmths of 
a mutual affection, that there are certain qualities in 
both their minds which bear a resemblance to one 
another. A generous and constant passion in an 
agreeable lover, where there is not too great a dispa^ 
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rity in other circumstances^ is the greatest hlessing 
that can befall the person beloved; and^ if overlooked 
in one^ may perhaps never be found in another. I 
shall conclude this with a celebrated instance of a 
father's indulgence in this particular, which, though 
carried to an extravagance, has something in it so 
tender and amiable, as may justly reproach the hard- 
ness of temper that is to be met with in many a 
British father. 

Antiochus, a prince of great hopes, fell passion- 
ately in love with the young queen Stratonice, who 
was his mother-in-law, and had bore a son to the 
old king Seleucus his father. The prince, finding 
it impossible to extinguish his passion, fell sick; 
and refused all manner of nourishment, being de- 
termined to put an end to that life which was be- 
come insupportable. 

£rasistratus, the physician, soon found that love 
was his distemper ; and observing the alteration in 
his pulse and countenance, whenever Stratonice 
made him a visit, was soon satisfied that he was dy- 
ing for his young mother-in-law. Knowing the old 
king's tenderness for his son, when he one morning 
inquired of his health, he told him, that the prince's 
distemper was love ; but that it was incurable, be- 
cause it was impossible for him to possess the person 
whom he loved. The king, surprised at this account, 
desired to know how his son's passion could be incu- 
rable ? ' Why, Sir,' replied Erasistratus, ' because 
he is in love with the person I am married to.' 

The old king immediately conjured him by all his 
past favours, to save the life of his son and successor. 
' Sir,' said Erasistratus, ^ would your majesty but 
fancy yourself in my place, you would see the un- 
reasonableness of what you desire.' ' Heaven is my 
witness,' said Seleucus, ' I could resign even my 
Stratonice to save my Antiochus.' At this, the tears 
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ran down his cheeks; which when the physician saw, 
taking him by the hand, ' Sir/ says he, ' if these 
are your real sentiments, the prince's life is out of 
danger ; it is Stratonice for whom he dies.' Seleucus 
immediately gave orders for solemnizing the mar- 
riage ; and the young queen, to show her obedience, 
very generously exchanged the father for the son. 
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— Ermtur »dd virtute potestas, claud. 

Virtue alone ennobles human kind, 

And power should on her glorious footsteps wait. 

B. WYNNE. 



SHXSB^LANS, JUKI 16. 

As it has been the endeavour of these our labours to 
extirpate, from among the polite or busy part of 
mankind, all such as are either prejudicial or insig- 
nificant to society; so it ought to be no less our 
study to supply the havoc we have made, by an 
exact care of the growing generation. But when we 
begin to inculcate proper precepts to the children of 
this, island, except we could take them out of their 
nurse's arms, we see an amendment is abnost imprae- 
tioable ; for we find the whole species of our youth, 
and grown men^ is inoorrigibly prepossessed with 
vanity, pride, or ambitien, accorcung to the respeo- 
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tive pursuits to which they turn themselves; by 
which means the world is infetuated with the love 
of appearances instead of things. Thus the vain 
man takes praise for honour ; the proud man, cere- 
mony for respect; the ambitious man, power for 
glory. These three characters are indeed of very 
near resemblance, but diflferently received by man- 
kind. Vanity makes men ridiculous ; pride, odious ; 
and ambition, terrible. The foundation of all whidi 
is, that they are grounded upon falsehood : for if 
men, instead of studying to appear considerable, were 
in their own hearts possessors of the requisites for 
esteem, the acceptance they otherwise unfortunately 
aim at would be as inseparable from them, as appro- 
bation is from truth itself. By this means they would 
have some rule to walk by ; and they may ever be 
assured, that a good cause of action will certainly 
receive a suitable effect. It may be an useful hint 
in such cases for a man to ask of himself, whether he 
really is what he has a mind to be thought ^ If he 
is, he need not give himself much further anxiety. 
What will the world say ? is the common question 
in matters of difficulty ; as if the terror lay wholly 
in the sense which others, and not we ourselves, 
shall have of our actions. From this one source arise 
aU the impostors in every art and profession, in all 
places, among aU persons, in conversation, as well 
as in business. Hence it is, that a vain fellow takes 
twice as much pains to be ridiculous, as would make 
him sincerely agreeable. 

Can any one be better fashioned, better bred, o» 
has any one more good-nature, than Damasippus ? 
But. the whole scope of his looks and actions tends so 
immediately to gam the good opinion of all he coa- 
verses with, that he loses it for that only reason. As 
it is the nature of vanity to imposp false shows for 
truths; 80 does it also turn real possessions into ima.'^ 
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^nary'ones. Damasippus^ by assuming to himself 
what he has not, robs himself of what he has. 

There is nothing more necessary to establish re.- 
putation^ than to suspend the enjoyment of it. He 
that cannot bear the sense of merit with silence, 
. must of necessity destroy it : for fame being the ge- 
neral nustress of mankind, whoever gives it to him- 
self insults all to wh<Hn he relates any circumstances 
to his own advantage, lie is considered as an open 
ravisher of that beauty, for whom all others pine in 
silence. But some minds are so incapable of any 
temperance in this particular, that on every second 
in tneir discourse, you may observe an earnestness 
in their eyes, which shows tney wait for your appro- 
bation : and perhaps the next instant cast an eye on 
a glass, to see how they like themselves. Walking 
the other day in a neighbouring inn of court, I saw 
a more happy and more graceful orator than I ever 
before had heard, or read of. A youth of about 
nineteen years of age was in an Indian night-gown 
and laced cap, pleading a cause before a glass. The 
youn^ fellow had a very good air, and seemed to 
hold his brief in his hand rather to help his action, 
than that he wanted notes for his further informa- 
tion. When I first began to observe him, I feared 
he would soon be alarmed ; but he was so zealous for 
his client, and so favourably received by the court, 
that he went on with great fluency to inform the 
Bench, that he humbly hoped they would not let the 
merit of the cause suffer by the youth and inexpe- 
rience of the pleader; that in all things he submitted 
to their candour : and modestly desired they would 
not conclude, but that strength of argument, and 
force of reason, may be consistent with grace of ac- 
tion, and comeliness of person. 

To me, who see people every day in the midst of 
crowds, whomsoever they seem to address to, talk 

VOL. IV. c 
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only to themselves^ and of themselves^ this orator 
was not so extravagant a man as perhaps another 
would have thought him : but I took part in his 
success, and was verv glad to find he nad in his 
favour judgement and costs^ without any manner of 
opposition. 

The effects of pride and vanity are of consequence 
only to the proud and the vam; and tend to no 
further ill than what is personal to themselves^ in 
preventing their progress in any thing that is worthy 
and laudable^ and creating envy instead of emula* 
tion of superior virtue. These ill qualities are to be 
found only in such as have so little minds^ as to 
circumscribe their thoughts and designs within what 
properly relates to the value, which they think due 
to their dear and amiable selves: but ambition, 
which is the third great impediment to honour and 
virtue, is a fault of such as think themselves bom for 
moving in an higher wb, and prefer being powerful 
and mischievous to being virtuous and obscure. The 
parent of this mischief in life, so far as to r^ulate 
It into schemes, and make it possess a man's whole 
heart, without his believing hmiself a demon, waa 
Machiavel. He first taught, that a man must ne* 
cessarily appear weak, to be honest. Hence it gains 
upon the imagination, that a great is not so despi« 
cable as a little villain ; and men are insensibly led 
to a belief, that the aggravation of crimes is a di* 
minution of them. Hence the impiety of thinking 
one thing, and speaking another. In pursuance of 
this empty and unsatisfying dream, to betray, to 
undermme, to kill in themselves all natural senti.* 
ments of love to friends or country, is the willing 
practice of such as are thirsty of power for any other 
reason than that of being useful and acceptable to 
mankind. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

%* Whereas Mr. Bickerstaif has lately received 
a letter out of Ireland^ dated June the ninths im- 
porting, that he is grown very dull, for the postage 
of which Mr. Morphew charges one shilling ; and 
another without date of place or time, for whidi he, 
the said Morphew, charges two-pence : it is desired, 
that for the future, his courteous and uncourteous 
readers will go a little farther in expressing their 
good and ill-will, and pay for the carriage of their 
letters; otherwise the intended pleasure or pain, 
which is designed for Mr. Bickerstaff, will be wholly 
disappointed. 
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— Fudet hoc opprobria nobis 
JEi dici potvissey ^ non potvisse refdlL 

OVID. MET. i. 759. 

To hear an open slander is a curse : 

But not to find an answer is a worse. drtdek. 



FROM MY OWN APARTMENT, JUNE 19. 

FASQUIN, OF ROME, TO ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, OF 

LONDON. 

"" His Holiness is gone to Castel Grandolpho, much 
discomposed at some late accounts from the mission- 
^es in your island : for a committee of cardinals, 

G 2 
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which lately sat for the reviving the force of some 
obsolete doctrines^ and drawing up amendments to 
certain points of faith^ have represented the church 
of Rome to be in great danger^ from a treatise writ- 
ten by a learned Englishman^ which carries spiritual 
power much higher than we could have dared to 
have attempted even here. His book is called^ ^ An 
Epistolary Discourse^ proving from the Scriptures^ 
and the first Fathers^ that the soul is a principle 
naturally mortal. Wherein is proved^ tnat none 
have the power of giving this divine immortalizing 
spirit^ since the apostles^ but the bishops. By Henry 
Dodwell^ M.A.' The assertion appeared to our 
Literati, so short and effectual a method of subject- 
ing the laity^ that it is feared auricular confession 
and absolution will not be capable of keeping the 
clergy of Rome in any d^ree of greatness^ in com- 
petition with such teachers, whose flocks shall re- 
ceive this opinion. What gives the greater jealousy 
here is, that in the catalogue of treatises which have 
been lately burnt vrithin the British territories, there 
is no mention made of this learned work ; which cir- 
cumstance is a sort of implication that the tenet is 
not held erroneous, but that the doctrine is received 
amongst you as orthodox. The youth of this place 
are very much divided in opinion, whether a very 
memorable quotation which the author repeats out 
of Tertullian, be not rather of the style and^manner 
of Meursius ? In illo ipso voluptatis ultimas asstu, quo 
genitale virus expeUitur, nonne aliquid de animd quo* 
que sentimus exire, atque adeo marcessimus et divi-- 
gescimus cum lucis detrime?ito ? This piece of Latin 
goes no further than to tell us how our fathers got 
us ; so that we are.still at a loss how we afterwards 
commence eternal; for, creafido infunditur, ^ infun* 
defido creatur, which is mentioned soon ^fter, may 
allude only to flesh and blood, as well as thti fohneiv 
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Your readers in this city> some of whom have very- 
much approved the warmth with which yoa have 
attacked n:ee-thiiikers> atheists, and oth^r enemies to 
religion and virtue, are very much disturbed, that 
you have given them no account of this remarkable 
dissertation : and I am employed by them to desire 
you would, with all possible expedition, send me over 
the ceremony of the creation of souls, as well as a 
list of all the mortal and immortal men within the 
dominions of Great-Britain. When you have done 
me this &vour, I must trouble you for other tokens 
of your kindness; and particularly 1 desire you would 
let me have the religious handkerchief*, which is of 
late 80 much worn in England, for 1 have promised 
to make a present of it to a courtezan of a French 
minister. 

^'^ Letters from the frontiers of France inform us, 
that a young gentleman t, who was to have been 
created a cardinal on the next promotion, has put 
off his design of coming to Rome so soon as was 
intended ; having, as it is said, received letters from 
Oreat-Britain, wherein several virtuosi of that island 
have desired him to suspend his resolutions to- 
wards a monastic life, till the British gramma- 
rians shall publish their explication of the words 
indefeisible and revolution. According as these two 
hard terms are made to fit the mouths of the people, 
this gentleman takes his measures for his journey 
thither. 

'^ Your New Bedlam has been read and consi- 
dered by some of your countrymen amone us; and 
one gentleman, who is now here a traveller, says, 
your design is impracticable; for that there can be 

* HandkeitMeft printed witli repre«ntatiof» of Dr. Sacbe- 
yereD. 

t The Pretender. 

c 3 
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no place large enough to contain the number of 
your lunatics. He advises you therefore to name 
the ambient sea for the boundary of your hospital. 
If what he says be true^ I do not see how you can 
think of any other inclosure ; for^ according to his 
discourse^ the whole people are taken with a vertigo ; 
great and popular actions are received with coldness 
and discontent; ill-news hoped for with impatience; 
heroes in your service are treated with calumny, 
while criminals pass through your towns with ac- 
clamations *. 

'^ This Englishman went on to say, you seemed 
at present to flag under a satiety of success, as if 
you wanted misfortune as a necessary vicissitude. 
Vet, alas ! though men have but a cold relish of 
prosperity, quick is the anguish of the contrary 
fortune. He proceeded to make comparisons of 
times, seasons, and great incidents. After which 
he grew too learned for my understanding, and 
talked of Hanno the Carthaginian, and his irrecono 
cileable hatred to the glorious commander Han- 
nibal. Hannibal, said he, was able to march to 
Rome itself, and brought that ambitious people, 
which designed no less than the empire of the world, 
to sue for peace in the most abject and servile 
manner; when Action at home detracted .from the 
glory of his actions, and, after many artifices, at 
last prevailed with the senate to recall him from 
the midst of his victories, and in the very instant 
when he was to reap the benefit of all his toils, by 
reducing the then common enemy of all nations which 
had liberty, to reason. When Hannibal heard the 



* Br. SachevereU« whilst under the sentence that suspended 
him from preaching, made a sort of triumphal journey, and was 
received into some towns with ringing of bellsi and other demon- 
stratioos of welcome and approbation. 
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message of the Carthaginian senators^ who were 
sent to recall him^ he was moved with a generous 
and disdainful sorrow : and is reported to have said^ 
' Hannibal then must be conquered^ not by the 
arms of the Romans^ whom he has often put to 
flighty but by the envy and detraction of his coun- 
trymen. Nor shall Scipio triumph so much in his 
fall^ as Hanno, who will smile to have purchased 
the ruin of Hannibal^ though attended witn the fiedl 
of Carthage/ 

'' I am. Sir, &c. 

" Pasquin." 

will's coffke-bouse, jdne 19. 

There is a sensible satisfaction in observing the 
ooontenance and action of the people on some oc- 
casions. To gratify myself in this pleasure^ I came 
hither with su& speed this evening with an account 
of the surrender of Douay. As soon as the battle 
critics heard it, they immediately drew some com- 
fort, in that it must have cost us a great number of 
men. Others were so negligent of the glory of their 
country, that they went on in their discourse on the 
full house which is to be at Othello on Thursday, 
and the curiosity they should go with, to see Wilks 
play a part so very different from what he had ever 
before appeared m, together with the expectation 
that was raised in ^e gay part of the town on that 
occasion. 

This universal indolence and inattention among 
us to things that concern the public, made me look 
back with the highest reverence on the glorious in- 
stances in antiquity, of a contrary behaviour in the 
like circumstances. Harry Engli^, upon observing 
the room so little roused on the news, fell into the 
same way of thinking. ' How unlike,' said he, 
'Mr. Bickerstaff^ are we to the old Komans! 
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There was not a subject of their state but thought 
himself as much concerned in the honour of nis 
country, as the first officer of the commonwealth. 
How do I admire the messenger, who ran with a 
thorn in his foot to tell the news of a victory to the 
senate ! He had not leisure for his private pain 
till he had expressed his public joy ; nor could he 
suffer as a man, till he had triumphed as a 
Roman.' 
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Qua regto in term nosiri non plena Utboris f 

vutG. MS, i. 460. 

What clinie» what region, so remote and strange^ 
Where these our labours are not known ? 

R. WYNKB. 
FROM MT OWN AFAATMEKT, JUNE 81. 

I WAS this morning looking over my letters, that I 
have lately received from my sevmd correspond- 
ents ; some of which, referring to my late papers^ 
I have laid aside, with an intent to give my reaoer a 
sight of them. The first criticises upon my Green- 
house, and is as follows : 

'^ MR. BIGKBRSTAFF, 

'' This letter comes to you from my Orangery, 
which I intend to reform as much as I can, accero- 
iog to your isgeaious model; and d^ only beg of 
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you to communicate to me your secret of preserving 
grass-plots in a covered room; for in the climate 
where my country seat lies, they require rain and 
dews as well as sun and fresh air, and cannot live 
upon such fine food as. your sifted weather. I must 
likewise desire you to write over your Green-house 
the following motto : 

JSlc ver perpetuum, atque aUenis men^bus testas, 

VIRG. GEOEG. U. 149. 

Here vernal bloom, and summer's genial warmth, 
Reign all the year.—- R. wynne. 

Instead of your 

1 qui me gpUdis sub montibus Hand 
Sistaif ^ mgenti ramorum jrrotegat umbra / 

VIRG. GEORG. ii. 488. 

Some Cod, convey me to the cooling shades 

Of dewy Haemus !•— r* wtnnk. 

'' Which, under favour, is the panting of one in 
summer after cool shades, and not of one in winter 
after a summer-house. The rest of your plan is 
very beautiful; and that your friend, who has so 
well described it, may enjoy it many winters, is the 
hearty wish of 
•• South Wales, June 7." " His and your unknown," &c. 

This oversight of a grass-plot in my friend's 
Green-house, puts me in mind of a like incon- 
sistency in a celebrated picture ; where Moses is re- 
presented as striking a rock, and the Children of 
Israel quenching their thirst at the waters that fiow 
from it, and run through a beautiful landscape of 
groves and meadows, which could, not flourish in a 
place where water was to have been found only by a 
miracle. 

The next letter comes to me from a Kentish 
yeoman, who is. very angry with me for my advice 
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to parents^ occasioned by the amours of Sylvia and 
Philander^ as related in my Paper^ No. lo5. 

'' SQUIRE BICKERSTAFF^ 

'^ I do not know by what chance one of your 
Tatlers is got into my family^ and has almost 
turned the brains of my eldest daughter Winifred i 
who has been so undutiful as to fieiU in love of her 
own head^ and tells me a foolish heathen story that 
she has read in your Paper to persuade me to give 
my consent. I am too wise to let children have 
their own wills in a business like marriage. It is a 
matter in which neither I myself^, nor any of my 
kindred^ were ever humoured. My wife and I 
never pretended to love one another like your Sylvias 
and Philanders ; and yet^ if you saw our fire-side, 
you would be satisfied we are not always a squab- 
bling. For 'my part^ I think that where man and 
woman come together by their own good liking, 
there is so much fondling and fooling^ that it hin- 
ders young people from minding their business. I 
must therefore desire you to change your note ; and 
instead of advising us old folks^ who perhaps have 
more wit than yourself, to let Sylvia know, that 
she ought to act like a dutiful daughter, and marry 
the man that she does not care for. Our great 
grandmothers were all bid to marry first, and love 
would come afterwards ; and I do not see why their 
daughters should follow their own inventions. I am 
resolved Winifred shall not. 

" Yours," &c. 

This letter is a natural picture of ordinary con- 
tracts, and of the sentiments of those minds that lie 
under a kind of intellectual rusticity. This trifling 
occasion made me run over in my imagination the 
many scenes I have observed of the married con- 
dition, wherein the quintessence of pleasure and 
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pain are represented^ as they accompany that state^ 
and no other. It is certain^ there are a thou- 
sand like the .above-mentioned yeomen> and his 
wife^ who are never highly pleased or distasted in 
their whole lives. 3ut when we consider the more 
informed part of mankind^ and look upon their be- 
haviour^ It then appears that very little of their 
time is indifferent^ but generally spent in the most 
anxious vexation^ or the highest satisfaction. Shak- 
speare has admilrably represented both the aspects of 
tnis state in the most excellent tragedy of Othello. 
In the character of Desdemona^ he runs through 
all the sentiments of a virtuous maid^ and a tender 
wife. She is captivated by his virtue^ and faithful 
to him as well irom that motive^ as regard to her 
own honour. Othello is a great and noble spirit^ 
misled by the viUany of a false friend to suspect her 
innocence; and resents it accordingly. ^ When> 
after the many instances of passion^ the wife is told 
her husband is jealous^ her simplicity makes her 
incapable of believing it, and say^ aner such cir- 
cumstances as would drive another woman into 
distraction, 

— I think the sun where he was horn 
Drew all such humours from him. 

This c^nion of him is so just, that his noble and 
tender heart beats itself to pieces, before he can af- 
front her with the mention of his jealousy; and 
owns, this suspicion has blotted out sdl the sense of 
glory and happiness which before it was possessed 
with, when he laments himself in the warm allu- 
gioBs of a mind accustomed to entertainments so 
very different from the pangs of jealousy and re- 
venge. How moving is nis sorrow, when he cries 
out 88 follows : 
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I had been happy, if the general camp, 
Pioneers and all, had tasted her sweet body, 
So I had nothing known. Oh now ! for ever 
Farewell the tranquil mind! farewell content ! 
Farewell the plumed troops, and the big wars 
That make ambition virtue! Oh farewell! 
Fai^well the neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 
The spirit-stirring drum, th' ear-piercing fife, 
Tlie royal banner, and all quality. 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance, of glorious war! 
And, oh ye mortal engines ! whose rude throats 
Th' immortal Jove*s dread clamours counterfeit, 
Farewell ! Othello's occupation 's gone. 

I believe I may venture to say, there is not in any 
other part of Snakspeare's works more strong and 
lively pictures of nature than in this. I shall there- 
fore steal incog, to see it, out of curiosity to ob- 
serve how Wilks and Gibber touch those places, 
where Betterton and Sandford so very highly ex- 
celled. But now I am got into a discourse of acting, 
with which I am so professedly pleased, I shall 
conclude this paper with a note I have just received 
from the two ingenious friends, Mr. Penkethman 
and Mr. Bullock. 

" SIR, 

" Finding by your Paper, No. 182, that you are 
drawing parallels between the greatest actors of the 
age ; as you have already begun with Mr. Wilks and 
Mr. Gibber, we desire you would do the same justice 
to your humble servants, 

" WM. BULLOCK AND WM. PENKETHMAN." 

For the information of posterity, I shall comply 
with this letter, and set these two great men in 
such a light as Sallust has placed his Gato sjid 
Gffisar 

Mr. William Bullock and Mr. William Penketh- 
man are of the same age, profession, and sex. They- 
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both distingui^ themselves in a very particular 
maimer under the discipline of the crab-tree, with 
this only difference, that Mr. Bullock has the more 
agreeable squall, and Mr. Penkethman the more 
graceful shrug. Penkethman devours a cold chick 
with great applause; Bullock's talent lies chiefly 
in asparagus. Penkethman is very dexterous at 
conveying himself under "a table ; Bullock is no 
less active at jumping over a stick. Mr. Penketh- 
man has a great deal of money ; but Mr. Bullock is 
the taUer man. 



No. 189. SATURDAY, JUNE 24, 1710. 



Est injuvenciSf est in eq%ds ^mtrum 
Virtus ;~nec iinheUemferoces 
Progenerant aquiUe columbam* 

HOR. OD. iv. 4. 30. 

In steers laborious, and in generous steeds 
We trace tiieir sires, nor can the bird of Jove 
Intrepid, fierce, b^et th* unwarlike dove. frakcis. 



FROM MY OWN APARTMENT, JUNE 33. 

Having lately turned my thoughts upon the con- 
sideration of the behaviour of parents to children 
in the great affair of marriage, I took much delight 
in turning over a bundle of letters, which a gentle- 
man's steward in the country had sent me some 
time ago. This parcel is a collection of letters 
written by the children of the family, to which he 

VOL. IV. D 
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belongs^ to their father ; and contain all the little 
passages of their lives^ and die new ideas they re- 
ceived as their years advanced. There is in them 
an account of their diversions as well as their 
exercises ; and what I thought very remarkable is, 
that two sons of the family^ who now make consi- 
derable figures in the worlds gave omens of that 
sort of character which they now bear^ in the first 
rudiments of thought which they show in their 
letters. Were one to point out a method of edu- 
cation^ one could not, methinks, frame one more 
pleasing or improving than this ; where the children 
get a habit of communicating their thoughts and 
inclinations to their best friend with so much free- 
dom, that he can form schemes for their future life 
and conduct from an observation of their tempers ; 
and by that means be early enough in choosing their 
way of life, to make them forward in some art or 
science at an age when others have not determined 
what profession to follow. As to the persons con- 
cerned in this packet I am speaking of, they have 
given great proofs of the force of this conduct of 
their father in the effect it has upon their lives and 
manners. The elder, who is a scholar, showed 
from his infancy a propensity to polite studies, and 
has made a suitable progress in literature ; but his 
learning is so well woven into his mind, that from 
the impressions of it, he seems rather to have con- 
tracted a habit of life, than manner of discourse. 
To his books he seems to owe a good economy in 
his affairs, and a complacency in his manners, 
though in others that way of education has com- 
monly a quite different enect. The epistles of the 
other son are full of accounts of what he thought 
most remarkable in his reading. He sends his fa- 
ther for news the last noble story he had read. I 
observe he is particularly touched with the con- 
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duct of Codrus> who plotted his own deaths because 
the oracle had said, if he were not killed, the 
enemy should prevail over his country. Many other 
incidents in ms little letters give omens of a soul 
capable of generous undertakings ; and what makes 
it the more particular is, that this gentleman had, in 
the present war, the honour and happiness of doing 
an action, for which only it was worth coming into 
the world. Their father is the most intimate firiend 
they have; and they always consult him rather 
than any other, when any error has happened in 
their conduct through youth and inadvertency. The 
behaviour of this gentleman to his sons has made his 
life pass away wi^ the pleasures of a second youth ; 
for as the vexations which men receive from their 
c^dren hasten the approach of age, and double the 
force of years ; so tne comforts which they reap 
from them, are balm to all other sorrows, and dis- 
appoint the injuries of time. Parents of children 
repeat their lives in their ofispring ; and their con- 
cern for them is so near, that they feel all their suf- 
ferings and enjoyments as much as if they regarded 
their own proper persons. But it is generally so far 
otherwise, that the common race of 'squires in this 
kingdom use their sons as persons that are waiting 
only for their funerals, and spies upon their health 
and happiness; as indeed they are, by their own 
making them such. In cases where a man takes 
the liberty after this manner to reprehend others, it 
is commonly said. Let him look at home. I am 
sorry to own it; but there is one branch of the 
. house of the Bickerstaifs, who have been as erro- 
neous in their conduct this way as any other family 
whatsoever. The head of this branch is now in 
town, and has brought up with him his son and 
daughter, who are all the children he has, in order 
to be put some way into the world, and see 
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fashions. They are both very ill-bred cubs; and, 
having lived t(^ether from tneir infancy, without 
knowledge of the distinctions and decencies that 
are proper to be paid to each other's sex, they 
squabble like two brothers. The father is one of 
those who knows no better than that all pleasure is 
debauchery, and imagines, when he sees a man 
become his estate, that he will certainly spend it. 
This branch are a people who never had among 
them one man eminent either for good or ill : how- 
ever, have all along kept their heads just above 
water, not by a prudent and regular economy, but 
by expedients in the matches they have made into 
their house. When one of the family has in the 
pursuit of foxes, and in the entertainment of 
clowns, run out the third part of the value of- his 
estate, such a spendthrift has dressed up his eldest 
son, and married what they call a good fortune: 
who has supported the father as a tyrant over them 
during his me, in the same house or neighbourhood. 
The son, in succession, has just taken the same 
method to keep up his dignity, till the mortgages, 
he has eat and drank himsefr into, have reduced 
him to the necessity of sacrificing his son also, in 
imitation of his progenitor. This had been, for 
many generations, the whole that had happened in 
the family of Sam Bickerstaff, till the time of my 
present cousin Samuel, the father of the young 
people we have just now spoken of. 

Samuel Bickerstaff, esquire, is so happy as that 
by several legacies from distant relations, deaths of 
maiden sisters, and other instances of good fortune, 
he has, besides his real estate, a great sum of 
ready money. His son at the same time knows he 
has a 'good fortune, which the father cannot alie- 
nate ; though he strives to make him believe he 
depends only on his will for maintenance. Tom 
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is now in his nineteenth year. Mrs. Mary in her 
fifiteenth. Cousin Samuel, who understands no 
one point of good behaviour as it regards all the 
rest of the world, is an exact critic in the dress, 
the motion, the looks, and gestures, of his children. 
What adds to their misery is, that he is excessively 
fond of them, and the greatest part of their time is 
spent in the presence of this nice observer. Their 
life is one continued constraint. The girl never 
turns her head, but she is warned not to follow the 
proud minxes of the town. The boy is not to turn 
fop, or be quarrelsome, at the same time not to 
take an affront. I had the good fortune to dine 
with him to-day, and heard his fatherly table-talk 
as we sate at pinner, which, if my memory does not 
fail me, for the benefit of the world, I shall set 
down as he spoke it ; which was much as follows, 
and may be of great use to those parents who seem 
to make it a rule, that their children's turn to enjoy 
the world is not to commence, till they themselves 
have left it. 

' Now, Tom, I have bought you chambers in the 
inns of court. I allow you to take a walk once 
or twice a day round the garden. If you mind 
your business, you need not study to be as great a 
lawyer as Coke upon Littleton. I have that that 
will keep you ; but be sure you keep an exact ac- 
count of your linen. Write down what you give 
out to your laundress, and what she brings home 
smin. Go as little as possible to the other end of 
ibe town ; but if you do, come home early. I be- 
lieve I was as sharp as you for your ears, and I 
had my hat snatched off my head coming home late 
aX a stop by St. Clement's church, ana I do not 
know from that day to this who took it. I do not 
caie if you learn to fence a little ; for I would not 
Ittve y w be made a fool of. Let me have an 
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account of every thing, every post ; I am willing to 
be at that charge, and I think you need not spare 
your pains. As for you, daughter Molly, do not 
mind one word that is said to you in London^ for it 
is only for your money." 
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— TimeO Danaos ^ dmuifereiUes, 

VIRG. JEN. ii. 49. 

Trojans all G redes and Grecian gifts distrust. 



SHEER-LANE, JUNE 26. 

There are some occasions in life, wherein regards 
to a man's self is the most pitiful and contemptible 
of all passions ; and such a time certainly is, when 
the true public spirit of a nation is run into a faction 
against their friends and benefactors. I have hinted 
heretofore some things which discover the real sor- 
row I am in at the observation, that it is now very 
much so in Great-Britain, and have had the honour 
to be pelted with several epistles to expostulate with 
me on that subject. Among others, one from a 
person of the number of those they call Quakers, 
who seems to admonish me out of pure zeal and 
good-will. But as there is no character so unjust as 
that of talking in party upon all occasions, without 
respect to merit or worth on the contrary side ; so 
there is no part we can act so justifiable as to speak 
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our mind when we see things urged to extremity, 
against all that is praise-worthy or valuable in life, 
upon general and groundless suggestions. But if I 
have talked too frankly upon such reflections, my 
correspondent has laid before me, after his way, the 
error of it in a manner that makes me indeed thank- 
ful for his kindness, but the more inclinable to 
repeat the imprudence from the necessity of the 
circumstance. 



^' FRIEND ISAAC, 

" Forasmuch as I love thee, I cannot any longer 
refrain declaring my mind unto thee concerning 
some things. Thou didst thyself indite the epistle 
inserted in one of thy late Lucubrations, as thou 
wouldst have us call them ; for verily thy friend of 
stone, and I speak according to knowledge, hath no 
fingers ; and though he hath a mouth, yet speaketh 
he not therewith; nor yet did that epistle at all 
come unto thee from the mansion-house of the scar- 
let whore. It is plain, therefore, that the truth is 
not in thee : but since thou wouldst lie, couldst not 
thou lie with more discretion ? Wherefore shouldst 
thou insult over the afilicted, or add sorrow unto the 
heavy of heart ? Truly this gall proceedeth not from 
the spirit of meekness. I teU thee moreover, the 
people of this land be marvellously given to change; 
insomuch that it may likely come to pass, that be- 
fore thou art many years nearer to thy dissolution, 
thou mayest behold him sitting on a high place 
whom thou now laughest to scorn : and then how 
wilt thou be glad to humble thyself to the ground, 
and lick the dust of his feet, that thou mayest find 
favour in his sight } If thou didst meditate as much 
upon the word, as thou dost upon the profane 
scribblings of the wise ones of this generation^ thou. 
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wouldit hove remembered what happened uatQ 
Shimei^ the son of Gera the Benjamite^ who cursed 
the good man David in his distress. David par- 
doned his transgression; yet was he afterwards 
taken as in a snare by the words of his own mouth, 
and fell by the sword of Solomon the chief ruler. 
Furthermore, I do not remember to have heard in 
the days of mv youth and vanity, when, like thine, 
my conversation was with the Grentiles, that the 
men of Rome, which is Babylon, ever sued unto 
the men of Carthage, for tranquillity, as diou dost 
aver. Neither was Hannibal, the son of Hamilcar, 
called home by his countrymen, till these saw the 
sword of their enemies at tneir gates ; and then was 
it not time for him, thinkest thou, to return ? It 
appeareth therefore that thou dost prophesy back- 
wards : thou dost row one way, and look another ; 
and indeed in all things art thou too much a time- 
server ; yet seemest thou not to consider what a day 
may bring forth. Think of this, and take tobacco. 
Thy friend, 

•♦The 23dofthe 6th month, **' ATirn^AiiAi- •' 

which is the month June." AMINADAB. 

If the zealous writer of the above letter has any 
meaning, it is of too high a nature to be the aut^ect 
of my Lucubrations. I shall therefore wave such 
high points, and be as useful as I can to persons of 
less moment than any he hints at. When a man 
runs into a little fame in the world, as he meets with 
a^ great deal of reproach which he does not deserve, 
so does he also a great deal of esteem to which he . 
has in himself no pretensions. Were it otherwise, 
I am sure no one would o^r to put a law-case to 
npie : but because I am an adept in physic and astnv 
logy, they will needs persuade me that I am no less 
a proficient in all other sciences. However, the 
pmt motioned in the loUowiBg letter is SQ phin a 
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one^ that I tliink I need not trouble myself to cast 
a figure to be able to discuss it. 

" MR. BICKBRSTAFF, 

" It is some years ago since the entail of the 
estate of our fanuly was altered^ by passing a fine 
in favour of me, who now am in possession of it, 
after some others deceased. The heirs-general, 
who lived beyond sea, were excluded by this settle- 
ment, and the whole estate is to pass in a new 
channel after me and my heirs. But several tenants 
of the lordship persuade me to let them hereafter 
hold their lands of me according to the old customs 
of the barony, and not oblige them to act by the 
limitations of the last settlement. This, they say, 
will make me more popular among my dependants, 
and the antient vassals of the estate, to whom any 
deviation £rom the line of succession is always in- 
vidious. 

" Yours," &c. 

SIR, Sheer-lane, June 24-. 

You have by the fine a plain right, in which 
none else of your family can be your competitor ; 
for which reason, by all means demand vassalage 
upon that title. The contrary advice can be given 
for no other purpose in nature but to betray you, 
and favour other pretenders, by making you place a 
right, which is in you only, upon a level with a right, 
which you have in common with others.. 
I am. Sir, 

Your most faithful servant till death, 

I.B. 

There is nothing so dangerous or so pleasing, as 
compliments made to us by our enemies : and my 
correspondent tells me, that though he knows 
several of those who give him this counsel were at 
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first against passing the fine in favour of him ; yet 
is he so toudied with their homage to him^ tnat 
he can hardly believe they have a mind to set it 
aside^ in order to introduce the heirs-geneial into 
his estate. 

These are great evils ; but since there is ne 
proceeding with success in this worlds without 
complying with the arts of it^ I shall use the same 
method as my correspondent's tenants did with him^ 
in relation to one whom I never had' a kindness for;, 
but shall^ notwithstanding^ presume to give him my 
advice. 

ISAAC BICKERSTAFF^ ESQ. OF GREAT BRITAIN^ 
TO LEWIS THE FOURTEENTH OF FRANCE. 

SIR^ 

Your Majesty will pardon me while I take the 
liberty to acquamt you^ that some passages written 
from your side of the water do very much obstruct 
your interests. We take it very unkindly that the 
prints of Paris are so very partial in favour of one 
set of men among us^ and treat the others as irrecon* 
cileable to your inta*e8ts. Your writers are very 
large in recounting any thing which relates to the 
figure and power of one party, but are dumb when 
they should represent the actions of the other. This 
is a trifling circumstance which many here are apt 
to lay some stress upon ; and therefore I thought fit 
to offer it to your consideration before you despatch 
the next courier. 

LB. 
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•— propter vUam vwendi perdere causas. 

juv. SAT. viii. 84. 

— Basely they 
The sacred cause for which they 're bonii betray, 
Who give up Virtue for a worthless li£e. 

AOM MT OWir AFABTKZNT, JUmt 88. 

Of all the evils tmder the sun, that of making vice 
commendable is the greatest ; for it seems to he the 
basis of society, that applause and contempt should 
be always given to proper objects. But in this age 
we behold things, for which^ we ought to have an 
abhorrence, not only received without disdain, but 
even valued as motives of emulation. This is na« 
turally the destruction of simplicity of manners, 
openness of heart, and generosity of temper. When 
one gives oneself the liberty to range and run 
over in one's thoughts the different geniuses of men 
which one meets m the world, one cannot but ob-^ 
serve, that most of the indirection and artifice, 
which is used among men, does not proceed so much 
from a degeneracy in nature, as an affectation of 
appearing men of consequence by such practices. 
By this means it is, that a cunning man is so hr 
from being ashamed of being esteemed such, that 
he secretly rejoices in it. It has been a sort of 
maxim, that the greatest art is to conc^ art ; but 
I know not how, among some people we meet with. 
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their greatest cunning is to appear cunning. There 
is Polypragmon makes it the whole business of his 
life to be thought a cunning fellow, and thinks it a 
much greater character to be terrible than agree- 
able. When it has once entered into a man's head 
to have an ambition to be thought crafty, all other 
evils are necessary consequences. To deceive is the 
immediate endeavour of him, who is proud of the 
capacity of doing it. It is certain, Folypragmon 
does aU the ill he possibly can, but pretends to 
much more than he performs. He is contented in 
his own thoughts, and hugs himself in his closet, 
that though he is locked up there, and doing no- 
thing, the world does not know but that he is doing 
mischief. To favour this suspicion, he gives half- 
looks and shrugs in his general behaviour, to give 
you to imderstand that you do not know what he 
means. He is also wonderfully adverbial in his ex- 
pressions, and breaks off with a ' Perhaps' and a 
i^od of the head upon matters of the most indifferent 
nature. It is a mighty practice with men of this 
genius to avoid frequent appearance in public, and 
to be as mysterious as possible when they do- come 
into company. There is nothing to be done, ac- 
cording to tnem, the common way ; and let the 
matter in hand be what it will, it must be carried 
with an air of importance, and transacted, if we 
may so speak, with an ostentatious secrecy. These 
are your persons of long-heads, who would fain 
make the world believe their thoughts and ideas are 
very much superior to their neighbours, and do not 
value what these their neighbours think of them, 
provided they do not reckon them fools. These 
have such a romantic touch in business, that they 
hate to perform any thing like other men. Were it 
in their choice, they had rather bring their purposes 
to bear by over-reaching the persons they deal with. 
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than by a plain and simple manner. They make 
diificulties for the honour of snrmoonting them. 
Polypragmon is eternally busied after this manner^ 
with no other prospect than that he is in hopes to 
be thought the most cunning of all men^ and fears 
the imputation of want of understanding much more 
than that of the abuse of it. But^ alas ! how con- 
temptible is such an ambition> which is tKe very 
reverse of all that is truly laudable^ and the very 
contradiction to the only means to a just reputation^ 
simplicity of manners ! Cunning can in no circum- 
stance imaginable be a quality worthy a man except 
in lus own defence, and merely to conceal himself 
from such as are so; and in such cases^ it is no 
longer craft, but wisdom. The monstrous affecta- 
tion of being thought artful immediately kills all 
thoughts of humanity and goodness, and gives men 
a sense of the soft affections and impulses of the 
mind, which are imprinted in us for our mutual ad- 
vantage and succour, as of mere weaknesses and 
follies. According to the men of cunning, you are 
to put off the nature of a man . as fast as you can, 
and acquire that of a demon ; as if it were a more 
eligible character to be a powerful enemy, than an 
able friend. But it ought to be a mortification to 
men affected this way, that there wants but little 
more than instinct to be considerable in it; for 
when a man has arrived at being very bad in his 
inclination, he has not much more to do but to con- 
ceal himself, and he may revenge, cheat, and deceive, 
without much employment for understanding, and 
go on with great cheerfulness with the high applause 
of being a prodigious cunning fellow. But, indeed, 
when we arrive at that pitch of false taste, as not to 
think cunning a contemptible quality, it is, me- 
thinks, a very great injustice that pickpockets are 
had in so little veneration, who must be admirably 
YOh, iv, s 
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well turned, not only fm the theoretic, but also the 
practical behaviour of cuning iellows. After all the 
endeavoiur of this family of men whom we call 
cunning, their whole work fisdls to pieces, if others 
will lay down all esteem for suoi artifices; and 
treat it as an unmanly quality^ which th ey forbear 
to practise only because they abhor it. When the 
spider is ranging in the different apartments of his 
web, it is true that he only can weave so fine a 
thread ; but it is in the power of the merest drone 
that has wings, to fly through and destroy it. 

will's ooffex-house, jvvx 88. 

Though the taste of wit and pleasure is at present 
but very low in this town, yet there are some that 
preserve their relish undebauched with common 
impressions, and can distinguish between reality 
and imposture. A gentleman was saying here this 
evening, that he would go to the play to-morrow 
night, to see heroism as it has been represented by 
some of our tragedians, represented in burlesque. 
It seems, the play of Alexander is to be then turned 
into ridicule for its bombast, and other fedse orna- 
ments in the thought as well as the language* The 
bluster Alexander makes is as much inconsistent 
with the character of a hero, as the roughness of 
Clytus, an instance of the sincerity of a bdd artless 
soldier. To be plain is not to be rude, but rather 
inclines a man to civility and deference ; not indeed 
to show it in the gestures of the body, but in the 
sentiments of the mind. It is, among other things, 
from the impertinent figures unskilful dramatists 
draw of the characters of men, that youth are be- 
wildered and prejudiced in their sense of the world, 
of which they have no notions but what they draw 
from books and such representations. Thus talk to 
a very young man, let him be of never so good 
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sense^ and he shall smile when you speak oi 6mce<- 
rity in a courtier^ good sense in a soldier^ or honesty 
in a politician. The reason of this is^ that you 
hardly see one play^ wherein each of these ways 
of lite is not drawn by hands that know nothing of 
any one of them; and the truth is so far of the 
opposite side to what they painty that it is more 
impracticable to live in esteem in courts than any 
where else without sincerity. Good sense is the 
great requisite in a soldier^ and honesty the only 
thing that can support a politician. Tliis way of 
thinking made the gentleman^ of whom I was just 
now roeaking^ say^ he was glad any one had taken 
upon nim to depreciate such unnatural fustian as 
the tragedy of Alexander. The character of that 
prince indeed was^ that he was unequal^ and given 
to intemperance ; but in his sober moments^ when 
he had warm in his imagination the precepts of 
his great instructor^ he was a pattern of generoua 
thoughts and dispositions^ in opposition to the 
strongest desires which are incident to a youth and 
conqueror. But instead of representing that hero 
in the glorious character of generosity atid chastity, 
in his treatment of the beauteous fiBunily of Darius, 
he is drawn all along as a monster of lust, or of 
cruelty ; as if the way to raise him to the degree of 
a hero, were to make his character as little like 
that of a worthy man as possible. Such rude and 
indigested draughts of things are the proper objects 
of ridicule and contempt; and depreciating Alex- 
ander, as we have him drawn, is the only way of 
restoring him to what he was in himself. It is well 
contrived of the players, to let this part be followed 
by a true picture of life, in the comedy called, 
' The Chances,' wherein Don John and Gonstantia 
are acted to the utmost perfection. There need 
not be a greater instance of tjie force of action than 

k2 
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in many incidents of this play> where indifferent 
passages^ and such that conduce only to the tacking 
of the scenes t(^ether^ are enlivened with snch an 
agreeable gesture and behavioW^ as apparently shows 
what a play might be^ though it is not wholly what 
a play &}iould be. 
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Tecum vkfcre amem, tecum abeam Ubent. 

HOK. OD. iii. 9. idt. 

—Gladly I 
With thee would Uve^ with thee would £e» 

r&AVcis. 



nU>M MT OWN AFARTMEKT, JUNE SO. 

SoMB years since I was engaged with a coach-full 
of friends to take a journey as far as the Land's 
£nd. We were very well pleased with one another 
the first day, every one endeavouring to recom- 
mend himself by his good humour and complaisance 
to the rest of the company. This good corre- 
spondence did not last long; one of our party 
was soured the very first evening by a plate of 
butter which had not been melted to his mind, and 
which spoiled his temper to such a degree, that he 
continued upon the fret to the end of our journey. 
A second fell off from his good humour the next 
morning, for no other reason, that I could imagine^ 
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but because I chanced to step into the coach Wore 
him^ and place myself on the shady side. This, 
however, was but my own private pess; for he 
did not mention a word of it, nor mdeed of any 
thing else, for three days following. The rest ot 
our company held out very near half the way, when 
of a sudden Mr. Sprightly fell asleep, and instead 
of endeavouring to divert and oblige us, as he had 
hitherto done, carried himself with an unconcerned, 
careless, drowzy behaviour, till we came to our 
last stage. There were three 'of us who still held 
up our heads, and did all we could to make our 
journey agreeable ; but to my shame be it spoken, 
about three miles on this side Exeter, I was taken 
with an unaccountable fit of sullenness, that hung 
upon me for above threescore miles; whether it 
were for want of respect, or from an accidental tread 
upon my foot, or fhmi a foolish maid's calling me 
' The old gentleman,' I cannot tell. In short, there 
was but one who kept his good humour to the 
Land's End. 

There was another coach that went along with 
us, in which I likewise observed, that there were 
many secret jealousies, heart-buminss, and ani- 
mosities : for when we joined oompames at night, 
I could not but take notice that the passengers 
neglected their own company, and studied how to 
make themselves esteemed by us, who were altoge- 
ther strangers to them ; till at length they grew 
so well acquainted with us, that they liked us as 
little as they did one another. When I reflect upon 
this journey, I often fuicy it to be a picture of 
human, life, in respect to the several friendships, 
contracts, and alliances, that are made and dissolved 
in the several periods of it. The most delightful and 
most lasting engagements are generally those which 
pass between man and weman ; and yet upon what 

JB 3 
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trifles are they weakened, or entirely broken! 
Sometinies the parties fly asunder even in the 
midst of courtship, and sometimes grow cool in the 
very honey-month. Some separate before the first 
child, and some after the firth; others continue 
good tin thirty, others till forty ; while some few, 
whose souls are of a happier make, and better fitted 
to one another, travel on together to the end of their 
journey in a continual intercourse of kind offices, 
and mutual endearments. 

When we therefore choose our companions for 
life, if we hope to keep both them and ourselves in 
good himiour to the mat stage of it, we must be 
extremely careful in the choice we make, as well 
as in the conduct on our own part. When the per« 
sons to whom we join ourselves can stand an exami- 
nation, and bear the scrutiny; when they mend 
upon our acquaintance with them, and discover new 
beauties, the more we search into their characters ; 
our love will naturally rise in proportion to their 
perfections. 

But because there are very few possessed of such 
accomplishments of body and mind, we ought to 
look after those qualifications both in ourselves and 
others, which are indispensably necessary towards 
this happy union, and which are in the power of 
every one to acquire, or at least to cultivate and 
improve. These, in my opinion, are cheerfulness 
ana constancy. A cheerful temper joined with 
innocence will make beauty attractive, knowledge 
delightful, and wit good-natured. It will Ughten 
sickness, poverty, and alffliction ; convert ignorance 
into an amiable simplicity; and render deformity 
itself agreeable. 

Constancy is natural to persons of even tempera 
and uniform dispositions, and may be acquired by 
those of the greatest fickl^ess, violence, and 
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passion^ who consider seriously the terms of union 
upon which they come together^ the mutual interest 
in which they are engaged^ with all the motives that 
ought to incite their tenderness and compassion to- 
wards those who have their dependence upon them^ 
and are embarked with them for life in the same 
state of happiness or misery. Constancy^ when it 
grows in the mind upon considerations of this na- 
ture^ becomes a moral virtue^ and a kind of good- 
nature^ that is not subject to any change of healthy 
age^ fortune^ or any of those accidents^ which are 
apt to unsettle the best dispositions that are found- 
ed rather in constitution than in reason. Where 
such a constancy as this is wanting^ the most in- 
tiamed passion may fidl away into coldness and in- 
difference^ and the most melting tenderness dege- 
nerate into hatred and aversion. I shall conclude 
this paper with a story^ that is very weU known in 
the north of England. 

About thirty years ago^ a packet-boat that had 
several passengers on board was cast away upon a 
rock^ and in so great danger of sinkings that all 
who were in it endeavoured to save themselves as 
well as they could^ though only those who could 
swim well had a bare possibility of doing it. Among 
the passengers there were two women of ^sushion^ 
who^ seeing themselves in such a disconsolate con- 
dition^ he^ed of their husbands not to leave them. 
One of tkem chose rather to die with his wife than 
to forsake her; the other^ though he was moved with 
the utmost compassion for his wife^ told her^ ' that 
for the good of their childen^ it was better one of 
them should live, than both perish.' By a great 
piece of good luck^ next to a miracle^ \^en one of 
our good men had taken the last and long feffewell 
in order to save himself, and the other held in his 
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anns the person that was dearer to him than life^ 
the ship was preserved. It is with a secret sorrow 
and vexation of mind that I must tell the sequel of 
the story^ and let my reader know^ that this faithful 
pair^ wno were reaay to have died in each other's 
arms^ about three years after their escape^ upon some 
trifling disgust^ grew to a coldness at firsts and at 
length fell out to such a degree^ that they left one 
another^ and parted for ever. The other couple 
lived together in an uninterrupted friendship and 
felicity ; and^ what was remarkable^ the husband^ 
whom the shipwreck had like to have separated from 
his wife^ died a few months after her> not being able 
to survive the loss of her. 

I must confess^ there is something in the change- 
ableness and inconstancy of human nature^ that 
very oftien both dejects and terrifies me. Whatever 
I am at present^ I tremble to think what I may be. 
While I find this principle in me^ how can I assure 
myself that I shall be tdways true to my God^ my 
friend> or myself? In short, without constancy 
there is neither love^ friendship, nor virtue^ in the 
world. 
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Qui didicit patriee quid dd)eat, ^ gtad amicis ; 

Quo sit amore parens^ qwofrater amaruku, j* hoapeis'^ 

JUddere penonee scit convenierUia adgue. 

H0&. AKS roKT. SI 8. 

The poet, who with nice discerament knows 
What to his countiy and his friends he owes ; 
How various nature warms the human breast, 
To love the parent, brother, friend, or guest,— 
He surely knows, with nice, well-judging art, 
The strokes peculiar to each difierent part. 

FKAircis. 

WXLl4*S COFFXK-HOUSX, JULY $• 

I HAVE of late received many epistles, wherein the 
writers treat me as a mercenary person, for some 
late hints concerning matters which, they think, I 
should not have touched upon but for sordid consi- 
derations. It is apparent that my motive could not 
be of that kind ; for when a man declares himself 
openly on one side, that party will take no more 
notice of him, because he is sure ; and the set of 
men whom he declares against, for the same reason, 
are violent against him. Thus it is folly in a plain- 
dealer to expect that either his friends will reward 
him, or his enemies forgive him. For which rea- 
son, I thought it was the shortest way to impar- 
tiality, to put myself beyond further hopes or fears, 
by declaring myself at a time when the dispute is 
not about persons and parties, but things and 
causes. To relieve myself from the vexation which 
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naturally attends such reflections^ I came hither 
this evening to give my thoughts quite a new turn^ 
and converse with men of pleasure and wit^ rather 
than those of business and intrigue. I had hardly 
entered the room when I was accosted by Mr. Tho- 
mas Doggetj who desired my favour in relation to 
the play which was to be acted for his benefit on 
Thursday. He pleased me in saying it was ' The 
Old Bachelor^' in which comedy there is a neces- 
sary circumstance observed by the author^ which 
most other pocfts either overlook or do not under- 
stand^ that IS to say^ the distinction of characters. 
It is very ordinary with writers to indulge a certain 
modesty of believing all men as witty as them- 
selves> and making all the persons of the play speak 
the sentiments of the author^ without any manner 
of respect to the age^ fortune^ or quality^ of him 
that is on the stage. Ladies talk like rakes^ and 
footmen make similes : but this writer knows men ; 
which makes his plays reasonable entertainments^ 
while the scenes of most others are like the tunes 
between the acts. They are perhaps agreeable 
sounds^ but they have no ideas affixed to them. 
Dogget thanked me for my visit to him in the 
winter^ and^ after his comic manner^ spoke his re- 
quest with so arch a leer> that I promised the droU 
I would speak to all my acquaintance to be at his 
play. 

Whatever the world may think of the actors^ 
whether it be that their parts have an effect on their 
lives, or whatever it is, you see a wonderful bene- 
volence among them towards the interests and ne- 
cessities of each other. Dogget therefore would 
not let me go, without delivering me a letter from 
poor old Downs, the prompter, wherein that re- 
tainer to the theatre desires my advice and assistance 
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in a matter of concern to Lim. I have sent bim mj 
private opinion for his conduct ; but the stage and 
state afiairs being so much canvassed by parties and 
iactions^ I shall for some time hereafter take leave 
of subjects which relate to either of them; and em- 
ploy my cares in the consideration of matters^ which 
regard that part of mankind^ who live without in- 
teresting themselves with the troubles or pleasures 
of either. However, for a mere notion of the pre- 
sent posture of the stage, I shall give you the letter 
at large as follows : 

** HONOURED SIR, 

" Finding by divers of your late Papers, that you 
are a friend to the profession of which I was many 
years an unworthy member, I the rather make bold 
to crave your advice touching a proposal that has 
been lately made of me coming again into business, 
and the sub-administration of stage affairs. 1 have, 
from my youth, been bred up behind the curtain, 
and been a prompter from the time of the Restora- 
tion. I have seen many changes, as well of scenes 
as of actors, and have known men within my re- 
membrance arrive to the highest dignities of the 
theatre, who made their entrance in the quality of 
mutes, joint-stools, flower-pots, and tapestry hang- 
ings. It cannot be unknown to the nobibty and 
gentry, that a gentleman of the inns of court*, and 
a deep intriguer, had some time since worked him- 
self into the sole management and direction of the 
theatre. Nor is it less notorious, that his restless 
ambition, and subtle machinations, did manifestly 
tend to the extirpation of the good old British ac- 
tors, and the introduction of foreign pretenders; 
such as Harlequins, French dancers, and Roman 

* Christopher Rich. 
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singers ; wbidi^ though they impoverished the pro- 
prietors^ and imposed on the audience^ were * for 
some time tolerated^ by reason of his dexterous insi- 
nuations> which prevailed upon a few deluded wo- 
men> especially the Vizard Masks^ to believe that 
the stage was in danger. But his schemes were 
soon exposed^ and the great ones that supported 
him withdrawing their &vour^ he made his exit^ 
and remained for a season in obscurity. During 
this retreat the Machiavelian was not iole^ but se- 
cretly fomented divisions^ and wrought over to his 
side some of the inferior actors^ reserving a trap- 
door to himself^ to which only he had a key. This 
entrance secured^ this cunning person^ to complete 
his company^ bethought himself of calling in the 
most eminent strollers from all parts of the king- 
dom. I have seen them all ranged together behind 
the scenes ; - but they are many of them persons 
that never trod the stage before^ and so very awk* 
ward and ungainly^ that it is impossible to believe 
the audience will bear them. He was looking over 
his catalogue of plays^ and indeed picked up a good 
tolerable set of grave faces for counsellors^ to ap- 
pear in the faimous scene of ^ Venice Preserved,' 
when the danger is over ; but they being but mere 
outsides^ and the actors having a great mind to 
play ' The Tempest/ there is not a man of them, 
when he is to perform any thing above dumb show, 
is capable of acting with a good grace so much as 
the part of Trinculo. However, the master per- 
sists in his design, and is fitting up the old storm ; 
but 1 am afraid he will not be able to procure 
able sailors or experienced officers for love or 
money. 

'^ Besides all this, when he comes to cast the 
parts, there is so great a confusion amongst them 
for want of proper actors, that for my part I am 
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wholly discouraged. The play with which they 
design to open is^ ' The Duke and no Duke ;' ana 
they are so put to it^ that the master himself is to 
act the Conjuror^ and they have no one for the (je« 
neral but honest Greorge Powell. 

'^ Now> Sir^ they being so much at a loss for the 
Dramatis Pergome, viz. the persons to enacts and 
the whole frame of the house being designed to be 
altered^ I desire your opinion^ whether you think it 
advisable for me to undertake to prompt them ? For 
though I can dash swords when they represent a 
battle, and have yet lungs enough left to huzza their 
victories^ I question, if I should prompt them rights 
whether th^ would act accordingly. I am 

" Your honour's most humble servant, 

" J. Downs. 

'' P. S. Sir^ since I writ this, I am credibly in* 
formed, that Uiey design a new house'in LincdnV 
inn^fields, near the pcpish chapel, to be ready by 
Michaelmas next ; which indeed is but repairing an 
eld one that has already fsEuled. You know, the ho* 
nest man who kept the office is gone already." 
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No. 194. THURSDAY, JULY 6, 1710. 



MUUat onrnis atnans, ovid. aicok. i. 9. 1. 

The toils of love require a warrior's artj 
And every lover plays a soldier's part. 

B. WTXNE. 
FROM MY OWN APABTMEMT, JULY 5. 

I WAS this morning reading the tenth canto in the 
fourth book of Spenser^ in which Sir Scudamore re- 
lates the prc^ess of his courtship to Amoret under 
a very beautiful allegory^ which is one of the most 
natural and unmixed of any in that most excelleat 
author. I shall transprose it^ to use Mr. Bayes's 
term^ for the benefit of many English lovers^ who 
have^ by frequent letters^ desired me to lay down 
some rules for the conduct of their virtuous amours ; 
and shall only premise^ that by the Shield of Love 
is meant a generous^ constant passion for the person 
beloved. 

' When the feme,' says he, ' of this celebrated 
beauty first flew abroad, I went in pursuit of her to 
the Temple of Love. This temple,' continues he, 
' bore the name of the goddess Venus, and was 
seated in a most fruitful island, walled by nature 
against all invaders. There was a single bridge that 
led into the island, and before it a castle garrisoned 
by twenty knights — Near the castle was an open 
plain, and in the midst of it a pillar, on which was 
hung the Shield of Love ; and underneath it in let* 
ters of gold, was this inscription : 
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* Hftppy the man who well can use hu bliss ; 
' Whose ever be the shield, fair Amoret be his.* 

' My heart panted upon reading the inscription : 
I struck upon the shield with my spear. Imme- 
diately issued forth a knight well mounted^ and com- 
pletely armed^ who^ without speaking, ran fiercely 
at me. I received him as well as I could, and by 
good fortune threw him out of the saddle. I en- 
countered the whole twenty successively, and, leav- 
ing them all extended on the plain, carried off the 
shield in token of victory. Having thus vanquished 
my rivals, I passed on without impediment, till I 
came to the outermost gate of the bridge, which 
I found locked and barred. I knocked and called ; 
but could get no answer. At last I saw one on the 
other side of the gate, who stood peeping through a 
small crevice. This was the porter ; he had a dou- 
ble face resembling a Janus, and was continually 
looking about him, as if he mistrusted some sudden 
danger. His name, as I afkerwards learned, was 
Doubt. Over-against him sat Belay, who enter- 
tained passengers with some idle story, while they 
lost sudi opportunities as were never to be recoverea. 
As soon as Uie porter saw my shield, he opened the 
gate ; but upon my entering. Delay caught hold of 
me, and would fain have made me listen to her 
fooleries. However, I shook her off, and passed 
forward, till I came to the second gate, ' The 
Gate of Grood Desert,' which always stood wide 
open, but in the porch was a hideous giant, that 
stopped the entrance ; his name was Danger. Many 
warriors of good reputation, not able to bear the 
sternness of his look, went back again. Cowards 
fied at the first sight of him; except some few, 
who, watching their opportunity, slipt by him un- 
observed. I prepared to assault him ; but upon the 
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first sight of my shield^ he immediately gave way. 
Looking back upon him^ I found his hinder parts 
much more deformed and terrible than his &oe; 
Hatred^ Murder^ Treason^ Envy^ and Detraction^ 
lying in ambush behind him^ to fall upon the heed* 
less and unwary. 

' I now entered the ^ Island of Lovej' which ap- 
peared in all the beauties, of art and natare> and 
feasted every sense with the most agreeable objects. 
Amidst a pleasing variety of walks and all^s^ shady 
seats and flowery banks^ sunny hills^ ana gloomy 
valleys^ were thousands of lovers sitting, or walking 
together in pairs^ and singing hymns to the deity of 
the place. 

* I could not forbear envying this happy people^ 
who were already in possession of all they could de- 
sire. While I went forward to the temple^ the 
structure was beautiful beyond imagination. The 
gate stood open. In the entrance sat a most amiable 
woman^ whose name was Concord. 

' On either side of her stood two young men> 
both strongly armed, as if afraid of each other. As 
I afterwards learned, they were both her sons^, but 
begotten of her by two different fathers ; their names 
Love and Hatred. 

' The lady so well tempered and reconciled them 
both, that she forced them to join hands ; though I 
could not but observe, that Hatred turned aside his 
&.ce, as not able to endure the sight of his younger 
brother. 

' I at length entered the inmost temple^ the roof 
of which was raised upon a hundred marble pillars^ 
decked with crowns, chains, and garlands. The 
ground was strewed with flowers. A hundred altars^ 
at each of which stood a virgin priestess clothed 
in white^ blazed all at once with the sacrifice of 
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Iciren, who were perpetaally sending np their vows 
to heaven in clotias of incense. 

' In the midst stood the Groddess herself upon an 
altar whose substance was neither gold nor stone^ 
but infinitely more precious than either. About her 
neck flew numberless flocks of little Lovcs^ Joys^ 
and Graces ; and all about her altar lay scattered 
heaps of lovers^ complaining of the disdain^ pride^ 
or treachery^ of their mistresses. One among the 
rest^ no longer able to contain his griefs^ broke out 
into the following prayer : 

' Venus^ queen of grace and beauty^ joy of gods 
and men^ who with a smile becalmest the seas> and 
renewest all nature ; Goddess^ whom all the differ- 
ent species in the universe obey with joy and plea- 
sure^ grant I may at last obtain the object of my 
vows.' 

' The impatient lover pronounced this with great 
vehemence ; but I^ in a soft murmur^ besought the 
Goddess to lend me her assistance. While I was 
thus prayings I chanced to cast my eye on a com- 
pany of ladies^ who were assembled together in a 
corner of the temple waiting for the anthem. 

' The foremost seemed something elder and of a 
more composed countenance than the rest^ who all 
appeared to be under her direction. Her name was 
Womanhood. On one side of her sat Shame- 
faoedness^ with blushes rising in her cheeks^ and 
her eyes fixed on the ground; on the other was 
Cheerfulness^ with a smiling look^ that infused a 
secret pleasure into the hearts of all that saw her. 
With these sat Modesty^ holding her hand on her 
heart : Courtesy^ with a grateful aspect^ and obliging 
behaviour : and the two sisters^ who were always 
linked t<mther and resembled each other^ Silence 
and Obemence. 

F 3 
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Thui sat they all around in seemly nte, 
And in the midst of them a godly maic^ 
£v'n in the lap of Womanhood there sate^ . 
The which was all in lily white array*d ; 
Where silver streams among the linen stray'd, 
like to the morn, when first her shining face 
Hath to the gloomy world itsdf bewray *d. 
That same was fairest Amoret in place. 
Shining with beauty's light, and heavenly virtue's grace* 

' As soon as I beheld the charmiiig Amoret^ my 
heart throbbed with hopes. I stepped to her^ and 
seized her hand; when Womanhood immediately 
rising up, sharply rebuked me for offering in so rude 
amamiertolayWdonavirgin. I excused myself 
as modestly as I could, and at the same time dis- 
played my shield : upon which, as soon as she be« 
held the Qod emblazoned with his bow and shafts^ 
she was struck mute, and instantly retired. 

' I still held £sist the fair Amoret ; and, turning 
my eyes towards the Gknidess of the place, saw that 
she ravoured my pretensions with a smile, which so 
emboldened me that I carried off my prize. 

' The maid, sometimes with tears, sometimea 
with smiles, entreated me to let her go : but I led 
her through the temple gate, where the Goddess 
Concord, who had favoured my entrance, befiriended 
my retreat.' * 

This allegory is so natural, that it explains itself. 
The persons in it are very artfully described^ and 
disposed in proper places. The posts assigned to 
Doubt, Delay, and Danger, are admirable. The 
gate of Grood Desert has something noble and in- 
structive in it. But above all I am most pleased with 
the beautiful groupe of figures in the comer of the 
temple. Among these Womanhood is drawn like 
what the philosophers call an Universal Nature^ and 
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is attended with beautifol representatives of all those 
virtues that are the ornaments of the female sex^ 
considered in its natural perfection and innocence. 



No. 195. SATURDAY, JULY 8, 1710. 



GRBCIAN COFFEB-HOUS^ JULY 7. 

Thjb learned world are very much offended at many 
t)f my ratiocinati(ms, and have but a very mean opi- 
nion of me as a politician. The reason of this is^ that 
«ome erroneously conceive a talent for politics to con- 
sist in the r^ard to a man's own interest ; but I am 
of quite another mind, and think the first and essen- 
tial quality towards being a statesman is to have a 
pubhc spirit. One of the gentlemen who are out 
t>f humour with me imputes my filling into a way, 
wherein 1 am so very awkward, to a barrenness of 
invention; and has the charity to lay new matter 
before me for the future. He is at the bottmn my 
friend, but is at a loss to know whether 1 am a fool 
or a jJivsidan, and is pleased to eiroostulate with 
me with relation to the latter. He Mis heavy upon 
licen t iates, and seems to point more particularly at 
us who are not regularly A the faculty. But smce 
he has been so civil to me, as to meddle only with 
those who are employed no further than about men's 
lives, and not reflected upon me as of the astrolo- 
gical sect, who concern ourselves about lives and 
fortunes also, 1 am not so much hurt as to stifle any 
part of his fond letter. 
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" SIR, 

'' I am afraid there is something in the suspicions 
of some people^ that yon begin to be short of matter 
for your Lucubrations. Though several of lliem now 
and then did appear somewhat dull and insipid to 
me^ I was always charitably inclined to believe the 
fault lay in myself, and that I wanted the true key 
to uncipher your mysteries, and remember your a^ 
vertisement upon wis account. But since I have 
seen you fiedl in an unpardonable error, yea, with 
a relapse ; I mean, since I have seen you turn poli- 
tician in the present unhappy dissensions, I have 
b^un to staler, and could not choose but lessen the 
great value Ihad for the Censor of our isle. How 
is it possible that a man, whom interest did natu- 
rally lead to a constant impartiality in these matters, 
and who hath wit enough to judge that his opinion 
was not like to make many proselytes ; how is it 
possible, I say, that a little passion, for I have still 
too sood an opinion of you to think you was bribed 
by the staggering party, could blind you so far as to 
offend the very better half of the nation, and to 
lessen off so much the number of your friends? 
Mr. Morphew will not have cause to thank you, 
unless you give over, and endeavour to r^ain what 
you have lost. There is still a great many themes 
you have left untouched : such as the ill manage- 
ments of matters relating to law and physic : the 
setting down rules for knowing the quacks in both 
professions. What a large field is there left in dis- 
covering the abuses of the college, who had a charter 
and pnvileges granted them to hinder the cre^ing 
in and prevailing of quacks and pretenders; and 
yet grant licences to barbers, and write letters of 
recommendation in the country towns, out of the 
reach of their practice, in flavour of mere boys; 
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valuing the health and liyes of their ooiintrymen no 
fiurther than they get money by them. You have 
said very little or nothing about the dispensation of 
justice in town and country^ where clerks are the 
counsellors to thei^ masters. 

" But as I cannot expect that the Censgr of Great 
Britain should publish a letter^ wherein he is cen- 
sured with too much reason himself; yet I hope you 
will be the better for it^ and think upon the themes 
I have mentioned^ which must certainly be of greater 
service to the worlds yourself^ and Mr. Morphew, 
than to let us know whether you are a Whig or a 
Tory. I am still your admirer and servant^ 

" CATO^ JUNIOB." 

This gentleman and I differ from the words 'stag- 
gering' and ' better part* ; but instead of answering 
to the particulars <^ this epistle^ I shall only ac- 
quaint my correspondent^ uat I am at present 
naming my thoughts upon the foundation of Sir 
Scudamore s progress in Spenser^ which has led me 
from all other amusements to consider the state of 
Love in this island ; and^ from the corruptions in the 
government of that> to deduce the chief evils of life. 
In the mean time that I am thus employed^ I have 
given positive orders to Don Saltero of Ghelseaj the 
tooth-drawer^ and doctor Thomas Smithy the corn- 
cutter of King-street^ Westminster^ who have the 
modesty to confine their pretensions to manual opera- 
tions^ to bring me in^ with all convenient speedy 
complete lists of all who are but of equal learning 
with themselves^ andyet administer physic beyond 
the feet and gums. Tliese advices I shall reserve 
for my future leisure; but have now taken a reso- 
lution to dedicate the remaining part of this instant 
July to the service of the £Bdr sex^ and have almost 
finished a scheme for settling the whole remainder 
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of that sex wlio are unmamed^ and above tl^ age 
of twenty-five. 

In order to this good and pablic service^ I sfaaU 
consider the passion of Love in its full extent, as it 
is attended both with joys and inquietudes ; and lay 
down, for the conduct of mv Lovers^ such rules as 
shall banish the cares^ and heighten the pleasures, 
which flow from that amiable spring of life and hap-* 
piness. There is no less than an absolute necessity, 
that some provision be made to take off the dead 
stock of women in city, town, and country. Let 
there happen but the least disorder in the streets, 
and in an instant you see the inequality of the num- 
bers of males and females. Besides that the femi- 
nine crowd on such occasions is more numerous in 
the open way, you may observe them also to the 
very garrets huddled together, four at least at a 
casement. Add to this, that by an exact calculation 
of all that have come to town by stage-coach or 
waggon for this twelvemonth last, three times in 
four the treated persons have been males. This over* 
stdck of beauty, for which there are so few bidders, 
calls for an immediate supply of lovers and hus- 
bands ; and I am the studious knight-errant, who 
have suffered long nocturnal contemplations to find 
out methods for the relief of all British females, 
who at present seem to be devoted to invohintary 
virginity. The scheme, upon which I design to act, 
I have communicated to none but a beauteous young 
lady, who has for some time left the town, m the 
following letter : — 

TO AMANDA IN KENT. 
MADAM, 

I send with this, my discourse of ways and means 
for encouraging marriage, and repeopling the island. 
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You win soon observe that^ according to these rules, 
the mean considerations, which laake beauty and 
merit cease to be the objects of love and courtship, 
will be fully exploded. I have unanswerably 
proved, that jointures and settlements are the bane 
of happiness ; and not only so, but the ruin even of 
their fortunes who enter into them. I beg of you 
therefore to come to town upon the receipt of this, 
where, I promise you, you snail have as many lovers 
as toasters ; for there needed nothing but to make 
men's interests fedl in with their inclinations to 
render you the most courted of your sex. As many 
as love you will now be willing to marry you. 
Hasten tnen, and be the honourable mistress of 
mankind. Cassander, and many, others, stand in 
The gate of good desert to receive you. 

I am. Madam, 
Your most obedient, most humble servant, 

ISAAC BICKERSTAFF^ 



No. 196. TUESDAY, JULY 11, 1710. 



Jh/icu maepertiB adtura potentis amidt 

JEaperttu metuit,'^ hor. ep. i. 18. 86. 

Untiy'd, bow sweet a court attendance ! 
'When try'd, how dreadful the dependance ! 

FRANCIS. 
FBOM MT OWN APARTMENT, JULY 10. 

Thjb intended course of my studies was altered this 
evening bv a visit from an old acquaintance, who 
complained to me, mentioning one upon whom he 
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had long depended, that he fonnd his labour and 
perseverance in his patron's service and interests 
wholly ineffectual ; and he thought now, after his 
best years were spent in a professed adherence to 
him and his fortunes, he should in the end be forced 
to break with him, and give over all further expec- 
tations from him. He sighed, and ended bis dis- 
course, by saying, * You, Mr. Censor, some time 
ago, gave us your thoughts of the behaviour of great 
men to their creditors. This sort of demand upon 
them, for what they invite men to expect, is a aebt 
of honour, which, according to custom, they ought 
to be most careful of payii^, and would be a worthy 
subject for a Lucubration.' 

Of all men living, I think, I am the most proper 
to treat of this matter; because, in the character and 
employment of Censor, I have had encouragement 
so mfinitely above my desert, that what I say can- 
not possibly be supposed to arise from peevisnness, 
or any disappointment in that kind, which I myself 
have met with. When we consider Patrons and their 
Clients, those who receive addresses and those who 
are addressed to, it must not be understood that the 
Dependents are such as are worthless in their natures^ 
abandoned to any vice or dishonour, or such as with- 
out a call thrust themselves upon men in power ; 
nor when we say Patrons, do we mean such as have 
it not in their power, or have no obligation, to assist 
their friends ; but we speak of such leagues where 
there are power and obUgation on the one part, and 
merit and expectation on the other. Were we to be 
very particular on this subject, I take it, that the 
division of Patron and Client may include a third 
part of our nation. The want of merit and real 
worth will strike out about ninety-nine in the hun- 
dred of these, and want of ability in the Patron will 
dispose of as many of that order. He who out of 
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mere Tanity to be applied to^ will take up another's 
time and fortune in his service^ where he has no 
prospect of returning it^ is as much more unjust^ as 
those who took up my friend the Upholder's goods 
without paying him for them ; I say^ he is as much 
more unjust^ as our life and time is more valuable 
than our goods and moveables. Among many whom 
you see about the greats there is a contented well- 
pleased set^ who seem to like the attendance for its 
own Bsike, and are early at the abodes of the power- 
fill^ out of mere fashion. This sort of vanity is as 
well groimded^ as if a man should lay aside his own 
plain suit^ and dress himself up in a gay livery of 
another's. 

There are many of this species who exclude others 
of just expectation^ and make those proper de- 
pendents appear impatient^ because they are not so 
cheerful as those who expect nothing. I have made 
use of the penny-post for the instruction of these 
voluntary slaves, and informed them, that they will 
never be provided for ; but they double their dili- 
gence upon admonition. Will Afterday has told 
his friends, that he was to have the next thing, these 
ten years; and Harry Linger has been fourteen, 
within a month, of a considerable office. However 
the fantastic complaisance which is paid to them^ 
m£^ blind the great &om seeing themselves in a just 
lignt, they must needs, if they in the least reflect, 
at some times have a sense of the injustice they do 
in raising in others a Mse expectation. But this is 
so common a practice in all the stages of power, that 
there are not more cripples come out of the wars, 
than from the attendance of Patrons. You see in 
one a settled melancholy, in another, a bridled rage ; 
a third has lost his memory, and a fourth his whole 
constitution and humour. In a word, when you see 
a particular cast of mind or body, which looks a 

VOL. IV. o 
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little upon the distracted, you may be sure the poor 
gentleman has formerly had great friends. For this 
reason I have thought it a prudent thing to take a 
nephew of mine out of a lady's service, where he 
was a page, and have bound him to a shoemaker. 

But what, of all the humours under the sun, is the 
most pleasant to consider is^ that you see some men 
lay, as it were, a set of acquaintance by them, to 
converse with when they are out of employment, 
who had no effect of their power when they were in. 
Here Patrons and Clients both make the most fan- 
tastical figure imaginable. Friendship indeed is most 
manifested in adversity ; but I do not know how to 
behave myself to a man, who thinks me his friend 
at no other time but that. Dick Reptile of our dub 
had this in his head the other night, when he said, 
' I am afraid of ill news, when I am visited by any 
of my old friends.' These Patrons are a little like 
some fine gentlemen, who spend all their hours of 
gaiety with their wenches, but when they &11 sick 
will let no one come near them but their wives. It 
seems, truth and honour are ccanpanions too sober 
for prosperity. It is certainly the most black ingra- 
titude, to accept of a man's best endeavours to be 
pleasing to you, and return it with indifference. 

I am so much of this mind, that Dick Eastcourt 
the comedian, for coming one night to our dub, 
though he laughed at us all the time he was there, 
shall have our company at his play on Thursday. A 
man of talents is to be favoured, or never admitted. 
Let the ordinary world truck for money and wares ; 
but men of spirit and conversation should in every 
kind do others as much pleasure as they receive from 
them. But men are so taken up with outward forms, 
that they do not consider their actions ; else how 
should it be, that a man should deny that to the 
entreaties^ and almost tears, of an dd firiend, which 
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he shall solicit a new one to accept of ? I remember^ 
when I first came out of Staffordshire^ I had an in- 
timacy with a man of quality^ in whose gift there 
fell a very good employment. All the town cried^ 
* There's a thing for Mr. Bickerstaff !' when, to my 
great astonishment, I found my Patron had been 
forced upon twenty artifices to surprise a man with 
it who never thought of it : but sure it is a degree 
of murder to amuse men with vain hopes. If a man 
takes away another's life, where is the difference^ 
whether he does it by taking away the minutes of his 
time^ or the drops of his Hood ? But indeed, such as 
have hearts barren of kindness are served accordingly 
by those whom they employ, and pass their lives 
away with an empty show of civility for love, and 
an insipid intercourse of a commerce in which their 
affections are no way concerned. But on the other 
side, how beautiful is the life of a Patron who per- 
forms his duty to his inferiors ! A worthy merchant 
who employs a crowd of artificers! a great lord, 
who is generous and merciful to the several neces- 
sities of his tenants ! a courtier, who uses his credit 
and power for the welfare of his friends ! These 
have in their several stations a quick relish of the 
exquisite pleasure of doin^ good. In a word, good 
Patrons are like the Guardian Angels of Plato, who 
are ever busy, though unseen, in the care of their 
wards; but ill Patrons are like the Deities of Epicu- 
rus, supine, indolent, and unconcerned, though they 
see mortals in storms and tempests, even while they 
are offering incense to their power. 
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No. 197. THURSDAY, JULY 13, 1710. 



Semper ego auditor tanJtilbmf'^ juv.sat. i. 1. 

Still shall I only hear? — drtdxk. 

OBECIAK COFFEE-HOUSE, JULY 12. 

When I came Hither this evening, the man of the 
house delivered me a book, very finely bound. When 
1 received it, I overheard one of the boys whisper 
another, and say, ' it was a fine thing to be a great 
scholar ! what a pretty book that is !' It has indeed 
a very gay outside, ana is dedicated to me by a very 
ingenious gentleman, who does not put his name to 
it. The title of it, for the work is in Latin, is 
' Epistolarum Obscurorum Virorum, ad Dm. M. 
Ortuinum Gratium, Volumina II.' &c. ^ Epistles 
of the obscure Writers to Ortuinus*,' &c The 
purpose of the work is signified in the dedication, in 
very elegant language, and fine raillery. It seems, 
this is a collection of letters which some profound 
blockheads, who lived before our times, have writ- 
ten in honour of each other, and for their mutual 
information in each other's absurdities. They are 
mostly of the German nation, whence, from time to 
time, inimdations of writers have flowed, more per- 
nicious to the learned world, than the swarms of 
Croths and Vandals to the politic. It is, methinks, 

* The elegant edition of the celebrated book here mentioned, is 
in ISmo, and dedicated ' Isaaco BickerstaH^ Armigero, Magnae 
Britanniae Censori.' 
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wonderful^ that fellows could be awake^ and ntter 
such incoherent conceptions, and converse with great 
gravity, like learned men^ without the least taste of 
knowledge or good sense. It would have been an 
endless £d)our to have taken any other method of 
exposing such impertinences, than by an edition of 
their own work^: where you see their follies, ac- 
cording to the ambition of such virtuosi, in a most 
correct edition. 

liooking over these accomplished labours, I could 
not but reflect upon the immense load of writings 
which the commonalty of scholars have pushed into 
the world, and the absurdity of parents, who educate 
crowds to spend their time in pursuit of such cold 
and sprightless endeavours to appear in public. It 
seems, therefore, a fruitless labour to attempt the 
correction of the taste of our contemporaries, except 
it was in our power to bum all the senseless labours 
of our ancestors. There is a secret propensity in 
nature, from generation to generation, m the block- 
heads of one age to admire those of another ; and 
men of the same imperfections are as great admirers 
of each other, as those of the same abilities. 

This great mischief of voluminous foDies proceeds 
from a misfortune which happens in all ages, that 
men of barren geniuses, but fertile imaginations, are 
bred scholars. This may at first appear a paradox ; 
but when we consider the talking creatures we meet 
in public places, it will no longer be such. Ralph 
Shallow is a young fellow that has not by nature 
any the least propensity to strike into what has not 
been observed and said, every day of his life, by 
others ; but with that inability of speaking any Idling 
that is uncommon, he has a great readiness at what 
he can speak of, and his imagination runs into all 
the different views of the subject he treats of in a 

g3 
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moment. If Ralph had learning added to the com- 
mon chit-chat oi the town^ he would have been a 
disputant upon all topics that ever were c<msidered 
by men of his own genius. As for my part> I never 
am teazed by an empty-town fellow^ but I bless 
my stars that he was not bred a scholar. This ad- 
dition^ we must consider^ would have made him ca- 
pable of maintaining his follies. His being in the 
wrong would have been protected by suitable argu- 
ments ; and when he was hedged in by logical terms^ 
and false appearances^ you must have owned yourself 
convinced oefore you could then have got rid of him^ 
and the shame of his triumph had been added to the 
pain of his impertinence. 

There is a sort of littleness in the minds of men 
of wrong sense^ which makes them much more in- 
sufferable than mere fools^ and has the further incon- 
venience of being attended by an endless loquacity. 
For which reason, it would be a very proper work^ 
if some well-wisher to human society would consider 
the terms upon which people meet m public places^ 
in order to prevent the unseasonable declamations 
which we meet with there. I remember, in my 
youth, it was a humour at the university, when a 
fellow pretended to be more eloquent than ordinary, 
and had formed to himself a plot to gain all our ad- 
miration, or triumph over us with an argument, to 
either of which he had no manner of call : I say, in 
either of these cases, it was the humour to shut one 
eye» This whimsical way of taking notice to him 
of his absurdity, has prevented many a man from 
being a coxcomb. If amonest us, on such an oc- 
casion, each man offered a voluntary rhetorician some 
snuff, it would probably produce the same effect. 
As the matter now stands, whether a man will or 
not he is obliged to be informed in whatever an- 
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Other pleases to entertain him with ; though the pre- 
ceptor makes these advances out of Yanity^ and not 
to instruct, but insult him. 

There is no man will allow him who wants cou- 
rage to be called a soldier ; but men, who want good 
sense, are very frequently not only allowed to be 
scholars, but esteemed for being sucn. At the same 
time it must be granted, that as courage is the na- 
tural parts of a soldier, so is a good understanding 
of a scholar. Such little minds as these, whose pro- 
ductions are collected in the volume to which I have 
the honour to be patron, are the instruments for 
artful men to work with ; and become popular with 
the unthinking part of mankind. In courts, they 
make transparent flatterers ; in can^, ostentatious 
bullies; in colleges, unintelligible pedants; and 
their fietculties are used accordingly by those who 
lead them. 

When a man who wants judgement is admitted 
into the conversation of reasonable men, he shaD re- 
member sudi improper circumstances, and draw sudi 
groundless concmsiQns from their discourse, and that 
with such colour of sense, as would divide the best 
set of company that can be got together. It is just 
thus with a fool who has a fioniliarity with books ; 
he shall quote and recite one author against another^ 
in such a manner as shall puzzle the best under- 
standing to refute him ; though the most ordinary 
capacity may observe, that it is only ignorance which 
makes the intricacy. All the true use of what we 
call learning is to ennoble and improve our natural 
faculties, and not to disguise our imperfections. It 
is therefore in vain foif folly to attempt to conceal 
itself by the refuge of learned languages. Litera- 
ture does but make a man more eminently the thing 
which nature made him ; and Polyglottes, had he 
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studied less than he has^ and writ only in his mother- 
tongue^ had been known only in Great Britain for a 
pedant. 

♦^* Mr. Bickerstaff thanks Dorinda^ and will 
both answer her letter^ and take her advice. 



No. 198. SATURDAY, JULY 16, 1710- 



Quale tit id, quod amas, cderi circum^nce menie, 
Et tva lasuro mlUrahe caHajuge, 

OTID. UEM.AMO&. 89« 

Your choice deliberate, nor rashly yield 
A willing neck to Hymen's galling yoke. 

FBou icr owy apabtbomt, jult 14r 
THE HI8T0BY OF CiELIA. 

It is not necessary to look back into the first years 
of this young lady, whose story is of consequence 
only as her life has lately met wil^ passages very un« 
common. She is now m the twentieth year of her 
age, and owes a strict but cheerful education, to the 
care of an aunt, to whom she was recommended by 
her dying father, whose decease was hastened by an 
inconsolable affliction for the loss of her motiier. 
As Ceelia is the offspring of the most generous pas- 
sion that t^as been luiown in our age, Ste is adorned 
with as much beauty and grace as the most celebrated 
of her sex possess; but her domestic life, mode* 
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rate fartune^ aad religicms education^ gave her but 
little oppartimity^ and less inclinatioii^ to be admi- 
red in public assemblies. Her abode has been for 
some years a convenient distance £rom the cathe- 
dral of St. Paul's^ where her aunt and she chose to 
reside for the advantage of that rapturous wav of 
devotion^ which gives ecstacy to the pleasures of in- 
nocence^ and^ in some measure^ is the immediate 
possession of those heavenly enjoyments for which 
they are addressed. 

As you may trace the usual thoughts of men in 
their countenances^ there appeared in the face of 
Gielia a cheerfulness, the constant companion of un- 
affected virtue^ and a gladness^ which is as insepa- 
rable £pom true piety. Her every look and motion 
spoke the peaceral^ mild^ resigning, humble inh»- 
bitant, that animated her beauteous body. Her air 
discovered her body a mere machine of her mind, 
and not that her thoughts were employed in study- 
ing graces and attractions for her person. Such was 
Gaefia^ when she was first seen by Palamede at her 
usual place of worship. Palamede is a young man 
of two-and-twenty^ well-&shioned^ learned^ genteel> 
and discreet ; the son and heir of a gentlman of a 
very great estate, and himself possessed of a plenti- 
ful one by the gift of an uncle. He became en- 
amoured with C«lia ; and after having learned her 
habitation, had address enough to communicate his 
passion and circumstances with such an air of good 
sense and int^rity, as soon obtained permission to 
visit and profess his inclinations towaros her. Pala- 
mede's present fortune and future expectations were 
no way prejudicial to his addresses ; but after the lo- 
vers had passed some time in the agreeable entertaiu- 
ments of a successful courtship^ C«lia one day took 
occasion to interrupt Palamede, in the midst of a 
very pleasing discourse of the happiness Jie promised 
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liimself in so aeoomplished a oompanion ; and^ as* 
Biuning a serious air^ told him, there was another 
heart to be won before he gained hers> which was 
that of his father. Palamede seemed much disturbed 
at the overture ; and lamented to her, that his fe^ 
ther was one of those too provident parents, who 
only place their thoughts upon bringing riches into 
their families by marriages, and are wholly insensi- 
ble of all other considerations. But the strictness of 
Cielia's rules of life made her insist upon this de« 
mand; and the son, at a proper hour, communi- 
cated to his &ther the circumstances of his love, 
and the merit of the object. The next day the father 
made her a visit. The beauty of her person, the 
fame of her virtue, and a certain irresistible charm 
in her whole behaviour, on so tender and delicate an 
occasion, wrought so much upon him^ in s^ite of aU 
prepossessions, that he hastened the marriage with 
an mipatience equal to that of his son. Their nup- 
tials were celebrated with a privacy suitable to the 
character and modesty of Uselia; and from that 
day, till a fatal one last week, they lived together 
with all the joy and happiness which attend minds 
entirely united. 

It should have been intimated, that Palamede is a 
student of the Temj^e, and usually retired thither 
early in a morning, Ceelia still sleeping. 

It happened, a few days since, that she followed 
him thitner to communicate to him something she 
had omitted, in her redundant fondness, to sp^tk of 
the evening before. When she came to his apart- 
ment, the servant there told her, she was coming 
with a letter to her. While Ceelia, in an inner room 
was reading an apology horn her husband, * That 
he had been suddenly taken by some of his acquaint- 
ance to dine at Brentford, but that he should return 
in the evening,' a country girl, decently clad, asked« 
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if those were not the chambers of Mr. Palamede ? 
She was answered, they were, but that he w^ not 
in town. The stranger asked, when he was expected 
at home ? The servant replied, she would go in and 
ask his wife. The young woman repeated the word 
wife, and fjednted. This accident raised no less cu- 
riosity than amazement in Caelia, who caused her 
to be removed into the inner room. Upon proper 
applications to revive her, the unhappy young crea- 
ture returned to herself, and said to Ceelia, with an 
earnest and beseeching tone, ' Are you really Mr. 
Palamede's wife ?' Caelia replies, ' I hope I do not 
look as if I were any other in the condition you 
fiee me.' The stranger answered, ^ No, Madam, 
he is my husband.' At the same instant, she threw 
a bundle of letters into Ceelia's lap, which confirmed 
the truth of what she asserted. Their mutual inno- 
cence and sorrow made them look at each other as 
partners in distress, rather than rivals in love. The 
superiority of Cselia's understanding and genius 
gave her an authority to examine into this adven- 
ture, as if she had been offended against, and the 
other the delinquent. The stranger spoke in the 
following manner : 

^ MADAM, 

^ If it shall please you, Mr. Palamede, having an 
unde of a good estate near Winchester, was bred at 
the school there, to gain the more his good- will by 
being in his sight. His uncle died, and left him 
the estate which my husband now has. When he 
was a mere youth, he set his affections on me ; but 
when he could not gain his ends, he married me ; 
making me and my mother, who is a farmer's widow, 
swear we would never tell it upon any account what- 
soever, for that it would not look well for him to 
marry such a one as me; besides, that his father 
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would cat him off of the estate. I was glad to have 
him in an honest way ; and he now and then came 
and stayed a night and away at our house. But very 
lately^ he came down to see us^ with a fine young 
gentleman^ his friend^ who stayed behind there with 
us^ pretending to like the place for the summer : but 
ever since master Palamede went^ he has attempted 
to abuse me; and I ran hither to acquaint liim 
with it^ and avoid the wicked intentions of his fieJse 
firiend.' 

Caelia had no more room for doubt ; but left her 
rival in the same agonies she felt herself. Palamede 
returns in the evening, and finding his wife at his 
chambers, learned all that had passed, and hastened 
to Cselia's lodgings. 

It is much easier to imagine, than express, the 
sentiments of either the criminal, or the injured^ 
at this encounter. 

As soon as Palamede had found way for speech^ 
he confessed his marriage, and his placing his com- 
panion on purpose to vitiate his wi4 that he might 
break through a marriage made in his non^age, and 
devote his riper and knowing years to Caelia. She 
made him no answer, but retired to her closet. He 
returned to the Temple, where he soon after re- 
ceived from her the following letter : 

" SIB, 

'' You, who this morning were the best, are now 
the Worst of men who breathe vital air. I am at 
once overwhelmed with love, hatred, rage, and dis- 
dain. Can infamy and innocence live together ? I 
feel the weight of the one too strong for the comfort 
of the other. How bitter, heaven ! how bitter is my 
portion ! How much have I to say ! but the infant 
which I bear about me stirs with my agitation. I am, 
Palamede, to live in shame, and this creature be heir 
to it. Farewell for ever l" 
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When we revolve in our thoughts such catastrophes 
as that in the history of the unhappy Cselia, there 
seems to be something so hazardous in the changing 
a single state of life into that of marriage, that, it 
Biay happen, all the precautions imaginable are not 
sufficient to defend a virgin from ruin by her choice. 
It seems a wonderful inconsistence in the distri-i 
bution of public justice, that a man who robs a 
woman of an ear-ring or a jewel, should be pu-> 
mshed with death ; but one who, by false arts and 
insinuations should take from her, her very self, is 
only to suffer disgrace. Thb excellent young wo- 
man has nothing to consolate herself with, but the 
reflection that her sufferings are not the effect of any 
guilt or misconduct ; and has for her protection the 
influence of a Power, which, amidst the unjust re-i 
proach of all mankind, can give not only patience, 
but pleasure, to innocence in distress. 

As the person, who is the criminal against Cselia, 
oannot be sufficiently punished according to our 
present law ; so are there numberless unhappy per- 
sons without remedy according to present custom. 
That great ill, which has prevailed among us in 
these latter ages, is the making even beauty and 
virtue the purchase of money. The generality of 
parents, and some of those of quality, instead of 
looking out for introducing health of constitution, 
fi'ankness of spirit, or dignity of countenance into 
their families, lay out all their thoughts upon find- 
iog out matches for their estates, and not for their 

voii. IV. n 
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children. You shall have one form a plot for the 
good of his family^ that there shall not be six 
men in England capable of pretending to his 
daughter. A second shall have a son obliged^ out 
of mere discretion^ for fear of doing any thing below 
himself, follow all the drabs in town. These 
sage parents meet; and^ as there is no pass^ no 
courtship between the young ones^ it is no unplea- 
sant observation to behold how they proceed to 
treaty. There is ever^ in the behaviour of each^ 
something that denotes his circumstance; and ho- 
nest Ck>upler^ the conveyancer^ says^ ' he can dis*- 
tinguish^ upon sight of the parties^ before they 
have opened any point of their business, which of 
the two has the daughter to sell.' Coupler is of our 
club^ and I have frequently heard him declaim 
upon this subject:, and assert, ' that the marriage- 
settlements^ which are now used, have grown 
fashionable even within his memory.' 

When the theatre, in some late reigns, owed its 
chief support to those scenes which were written 
to put matrimony out of countenance, and render 
that state terrible, then was it that pin-mony first 
prevailed ; and all the other articles mserted which 
create a diffidence, and intimate to the young peo- 
ple, that they are very soon to be in a state of war 
with each other: though this had seldom hap- 
pened, except the fear of it had been expressed. 
Coupler win tell you also, ^ that jointures were 
never Sequent till the age before his own; but 
the women were contented with the third part of the 
estate the law allotted them, and scorned to en- 
gage with men whom they thought capable of 
abusing their children.' He has also informed me, 
' that those who were the oldest benchers when he 
came to the Temple, told him, the first marriage 
settlement of considerable length was the invention 
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of an old Serjeant^ who took the opportunity of two 
testy fathers^ who were ever squabbling^ to bring 
about an allianoe between their children. These 
fellows knew eadi other to be knaves^ and the Ser- 
jeant took hold of their mutual diffidence^ for the 
benefit of the law^ to extend the settlement to three 
skins of parchment. 

To this great benefactor to the profession is owing 
the present price current of lines and words. Thus 
is tenderness thrown out of the question^ and the 
great care is^ what the young couple shall do when 
they come to hate each other. I do not question 
bat from this one humour of settlements might very 
&irly be deduced^ not only our present defection in 
point of mortals^ but also our want of people. This 
has given way to such unreasonable gallantries^ 
that a man is hardly reproachable that deceives an 
innocent woman^ though she has ever so mudi merit, 
if she is below him in fortune. The man has no dis- 
hcmour following his treachery; and her own sex 
are so debased by force of custom, as to say, in the 
case of the woman, ' How could she expect he 
would marry her ?' 

By this means the good offices, the pleasures and 
graces of life, are not put into the balance. The 
bridegroom has given his estate out of himself; 
and he has no more left but to follow the blind de- 
cree of his fate, whether he shall be succeeded by a 
sot, or a man of merit, in his fortune. On the 
other side, a fine woman, who has also a fortune, 
is set up by way of auction ; her first lover has ten 
to one against him. The very hour after he has 
opened his heart and his rent-roll, he is made no 
other use of but to raise her price. She and her 
friends lose no opportunity of publishing it, to call 
in new bidders. While the poor lover very inno- 
cently waits, .till the plenipoteiitiaries at the inns 
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of courts hare debated about the allianee^ all the par- 
tisans of the lady throw difficulties in the way^ till 
other offers come in ; and the man who came first 
is not put in possession till she has been refused 
by half the town. If an abhorrence to such mer- 
cenary proceedings were well settled in the minds of 
my fair readers^ those of merit would have a way 
opened to their advancement; nay^ those who 
abound in wealth only would in resdity find their 
account in it. It would not be in the power of their 
prude acquaintance^ their waiters^ their nurses^ 
cousins^ and whisperers^ to persuade them^ that 
there are not above twenty men in a kingdom^ and 
those such as perhaps they may never set eyes on^ 
whom they can think of with discretion. As the 
case stands now^ let any one consider^ how the 
great heiresses and those to whom they were of- 
fered^ for no other reason but that they could make 
them suitable settlements^ live together. What can 
be more insipid^ if not loathsome^ than for two 

Eersons to be at the head of a crowds who have as 
ttle regard for them as they for each other ; and 
behold one another in an affected sense of prospe- 
rity^ without the least relish of that exquisite glad-* 
ness of meetings that sweet inquietude at parting, 
together with the charms of voice^ look^ gesture^ 
and that general benevolence between well-chosen 
lovers^ which makes all things please^ and leaves not 
the least trifle indifferent. 

But I am diverted from these sketches for future 
Essays in behalf of my numerous clients of the fair 
sex^ by a notice sent to my office in Sheer-lane> 
* That a blooming widow, in the third year of her 
widowhood, and twenty-sixth of her age, designs 
to take a colonel of twenty-eight.' The parties 
request I would draw up their terms of coming to- 
gether, as having a regard to my opinion against 
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long and diffident settlements ; and I hare sent them 
the following Indenture :" 

' We John and Mary , having estates 

for life> resolve to take each other. I John will 
venture my life to enrich thee^ Mary ; and I Mary 
will consult my health to nurse thee^ John. To 
which we have mterchangeably set our hands^ hearts^ 
and seals^ this 17th of July, 1710^ 
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FROM ICY OWN AFAB.TMEVT, JULT 19. 

Having devoted the greater part of my time to the 
service of the £Eur sex ; I must ask pardon of my 
men ccnrrespondents, if I postpone their commands, 
-when I have any from the ladies which lie unan-« 
awered. That which follows is of importance. 

'^ SIB, 

'^ Yon cannot think it strange if I, who know 
little of the world, apply to you for advice in the 
weighty afiair of matrimony ; since you yourself 
have (jten declared it to he of that consequence as 
to require the utmost deliheration. Without fur.* 
ther pre^Bux, therefore, give me leave to tell you, 
that my &ther, at his death, left me a fortune suffi- 
cient to make me a match icx any gentleman. 
My mother, for she is still alive, is very pressing 
i^th me to marry ; and I am apt to think, to gratify 
her, I shall venture upon one of two gentlemen 

n 3 
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who at this time make their addresses to me. My 
request is^ that you would direct me in my choice i 
which that you may the better do, I shall give you 
their characters; and, to avoid confusion, desire 
you to call them by the names of Philander and 
Silvius. Philander is young, and has a good estate; 
Silvius is as young, and has a better. The former 
has had a lil)eral education, has seen the town, is 
retired from thence to his estate in the country, is a 
man of few words, and much given to books. The 
latter was brought up under his father's eye, who 
gave him just learning enough to enable him to keep 
his accounts ; but made him withal very expert in 
coimtry business, such as ploughing, sowing, buy* 
ing, selling, and the like. They are both very 
sober men, neither of their persons is disagreeable, 
nor did I know which to prefer till I had heard 
them discourse ; when the conversation of Philander 
so much prevailed, as to give him the advantage 
with me m all other respects. My mother pleads 
strongly for Silvius; and uses these arguments: 
that he not only has the larger estate at present^ 
but by his good husbandry and management in- 
creases it daily; that his little knowledge in other 
affairs will make him easy and tractable ; whereas^ 
according to her, men of letters know too much to 
make good husbands. To part of this, I imagine^ 
I answer effectually, by saying, Philander's estate 
IS large enough ; that they who think two thousand 
pounds a year sufficient, make no difference be- 
tween that and three. I easily believe him less 
conversant in those affairs, the knowledge of which, 
she so much commends in Silvius ; but I tiiink them 
neither so necessary, or becoming in a gentleman^ 
as the accompli^ments of Philander. It is no great 
character of a man to say. He rides in his coach 
axtd six, and understands as much as he who follows 
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the plongh. Add to this^ that the coavenation of 
these sort of men seems so disagreeaUe to me^ that 
though they may make good bauifis^ I can hardly be 
persuaded they can be good companions. It is pos- 
sible I may seem to have odd notions^ when I say I 
am not fond of a man only for being of what is 
called a thriving temper. To conclude^ I own I 
am at a loss to conceive^ how good sense should 
make a man dn ill husband^ or conversing with 
books less complaisant. 

'^ CJBLIA." 

The resolution which this lady is goiiig to take^ 
she may very well s^y^ is founded on reason ! for 
after the necessities of life are served^ there is no 
manner of competition between a man of liberal 
education and an illiterate. Men are not altered by 
their circumstances^ but as they give them opportu- 
nities of exerting what they are in themselves; 
and a powerful clown is a tyrant in the most ugly 
§OTm he can possibly appear. There lies a seeming 
objection in the thoughtful manner of Philander: 
but let her consider^ which she shall oftener have 
occasion to wish^ that Philander would speak^ or 
Silvius hold his tongue. 

The train of my discourse is prevented by the 
HTgent haste of another correspondent. 

'^ MB. BICKSRSTAFF^ 

'^ This comes to you from mie of those virgins of 
twenty-five years old and upwards^ that you, like 
a pjitron of the distressed, promised to provide for ; 
who inakes it her humble request, that no ooca^ 
sional stories or subjects may, as ; they have for 
three or four of your last days, prevent your pub« 
lishing the scheme you have communicated to 
Amanda ; for every day and hour is of the greatest 
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consequence to damsels of so advanced an age. Be 
quick then^ if you intend to do any service for your 
admirer^ 

« July 14." *' DIANA FORECAST." 



In this important affair, I have not neglected the 
proposals of others. Among them is the following 
sketch of a lottery for persons. The author of it 
has proposed very ample encouragement, not only 
to myself, but also to Charles LiUie and John Mor- 
phew. If the matter bears, I shall not be unjust 
to his merit : I only desire to enlarge his plan ; for 
which purpose I lay it before the town, as well for 
the improvement as encouragement of it. 

' The amicable contribution for raising the fortunes 

of Ten young Ladies. 

' Imprimis, It is proposed to raise one hundred 
thousand crowns by way of lots, which will advance 
for each lady two thousand five hundred pounds ; 
which sum, together with one of the ladies, the 
gentleman that shall be so happy as to draw a prize^ 
provided they both like, will be entitled to, under 
i^ch restrictions hereafter mentioned. And in case 
they do not like, then either party that refuses 
shall be entitled to one thousand pounds only, and 
the remainder to him or her that dbiall be willing to 
marry, the man being first to declare his mind. 
But It is provided, that if both parties shall consent 
to have one another, the gentleman shall, before 
he receives the money thus raised, settle one thou- 
sand pounds of the same in substantial hands, who 
shall be as trustees for the said ladies, and shall 
have the whole and sole disposal of it for her -use 
only. 
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' Note ; each party shall have three months time 
to consider^ afiter an interview had^ which shall be 
within ten days after the lots are drawn. 

^ Note also^ the name and place of abode of the 
prize shall be placed on a proper ticket. 

^ Item^ they shall be ladies that have had a liberal 
education^ between fifteen and twenty-three; all 
genteel^ witty^ and of unblameable characters. 

' The money to be raised shall be kept in an iron 
hoTL ; and when there shall be two thousand sub- 
scriptions, which amounts to five hundred pounds, 
it shall be taken out and put into a goldsmith's hand, 
and the note made payable to the proper lady, or 
her assigns, with a dause therein to hinder her from 
receiving it, till the fortunate person that draws 
her shall first sign the note, and so on till the 
whdie sum is subscribed for : and as soon as one 
hundred thousand subscriptions are completed, and 
two hundred crowns more to pay the charges, the 
lottery shall be drawn at a proper place, to be ap- 
pointed a fortnight before the drawing. 

' Note, Mr. Bickerstaff objects to the marriage- 
able years here mentioned : and is of opinion, they 
should not commence till after twenty-three. But 
be appeals to the learned, both of Warwick-lane and 
Bishopsgate-street*, on this subject. 

* The Coll^re of Physidans met at Warwick-Janei and the 
Royal Society at Gresham-coUeg^ in Bishopsgate-street. 
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white's chocolate-housk, jult si. 

It has been often asserted in these Papers, that the 
great source of our wrong pursuits is the impertinent 
manner with which we treat women botn in the 
common and important circumstances of life. In 
vain do we say, tke whole sex would run into £ng<« 
land, while tlie privileges, which are allowed them, 
do no way balance the inconveniences arising from 
those very immunities. Our women have very 
much indulged to them in the participation of our 
fortunes and our liberty ; but the errors they com* 
mit in the use of either are by no means so im- 
partially considered as the £use steps which are 
made by men. In the commerce of lovers, the man 
makes the address, assails, and betrays, and yet 
stands in the same degree of acceptance, as he was 
in before he cmnmitted that treachery. The wo-^ 
man, for no other crime but believing one whom 
she thought loved her, is treated with shyness and 
indifference at the best, and commonly with re- 
proach and scorn. He that is past the power of 
beauty may talk of this matter with the same un- 
concern, as of any other subject : therefore I shall 
take upon me to consider the sex, as they live within 
rules, and as they transgress them. The ordinary 
dass of the good or the ill have very little influence 
upon the actions of others; but the eminent, in 
either kind, are those who lead the world below. 
The ill are employed in communicating scandal. 
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infamy^ and disease^ like Furies: the good distribute 
benevoleuce^ frieudsbip^ and health, like Angels. 
The ill are damped with pain and anguish at the 
sight of all that is laudable, lovely, or happy. The 
virtuous are toudhed with commiseration toward 
the guilty, the disagreeable, and the wretched. There 
are those who betray the innocent of their own sex, 
and solicit the lewd of ours. There are those who 
have abandoned the very memory, not only of inno« 
cence, but shame. There are those who never for- 
gave, nor could ever bear being forgiven. There are 
also who visit the beds of the sick, lull the cares 
af the sorrowful, and double the joys of the joyful* 
Such is the destroying fiend, sudi the guardian 
angel. Woman. 

The way to have a greater number of the amiable 
part of womankind, and lessen the crowd of the other 
sort, is to oontrilmte what we can to the success 
of well-grounded passions ; and therefore I comply 
with the request of an enamoured man, in inserting 
the following billet : 

'' MAOAM, 

'' Mr. Bickerstaff you always read, though me 
you will never hear. I am obliged therefore to his 
compassion for the opportunity of imploring your^-' 
I sigh for the most accomplisned of ner. sex. That 
is so just a distinction of her, to whom I write, that 
the owning I think so is no distinction of me, who 
write. Your good qualities are peculiar to you; my 
admiration in common with thousands. I shidl be 
present when you read this ; but fear every woman 
will take it for her character, sooner than she who 
deserves it." 

If the next letter, which presents itself, should 
come from the mistress of this modest lover, and I 
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make them break through the oppression of their 
passions^ I shall expect gloves at ther nuptials. 

'' MR. BICKERSTAFF^ 

*' You that are a -philosopher^ know very well the 
make of the mind or woman^ and can best instruct 
me in the conduct of an affair which highly concerns 
me. I never can admit my lover to speak to me of 
love ; yet think him impertinent when he offers to 
talk of any thing else. What shall I do with a man 
that always believes me ? It is a strange thing, this 
distance m men of sense ! why do not they always 
urge their hte} If we are sincere in our severity, 
you lose nothing by attempting. If we are hypo^ 
crites, you certainly succeed." 

rEQM scr OWN ATAKaaanf jolt 21« 

Before I withdraw from business for the night, 
it is my custom to receive all addresses to me, tiiat 
others may go to rest as well as myself, at least as 
fax as I can contribute to it. When I called to 
know if any would speak with me, I was informed 
that Mr. Mills, the player, desired to be admitted. 
He was so, and with much modesty acquainted 
me, as he did other people of note, ' that Hamlet, 
was to be acted on Wednesday next for his benefit.' 
I had long wanted to speak with this person, be« 
eause I thought I could admonish him of many 
things, which would tend to his improvement. In 
the general I observed to him, that though action 
was his business, the way to that action was not ta 
study gesture, for the behaviour would follow the 
/sentiments of the mind. 

Action to the player is what speech is to an 
<Mrator. If the matter be well conceived, words will 
flow with ease j and if the actor is w^ possessed 
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of the nature of his part^ a proper action will neces- 
sarily follow. He informea me^ that Wilks was to 
act Hamlet : I desired him to request of him^ in my 
iiame> that he would wholly forget Mr. Betterton ; 
for that he £uled in no part of Othello^ but where 
he had him in yiew. An actor's forming himself by 
the carriage of another^ is like the trick among the 
widows, who lament their husbands as their neigh- 
bours did theirs, and not according to their own sen- 
timents of the deceased. 

There is a &iult also in the audience, which in- 
terrupts their satis&ction very much ; that is, the 
fisunng to themselves the actor in some part 
wherein they formerly particularly liked him, and 
not attending to the part he is at that time per- 
fbnnlng. Thus, whatever Wilks, who is the strictest 
follower of nature, is acting, the vul^r spectators 
turn their thoughts upon Sir Harry Wildair. 

When I had mdulged the loquacity of an old man 
for some time, in such loose hints, I took my leave 
of Mr. Mills, and was told, Mr. Elliot of St. James's 
Qoffee-house would speak with me. His business 
was to desire I would, as I am an astrologer, let 
hipi know befoxehand, who were to have the b^iefit 
tickets in the ensuing lottery ; which knowledge he 
was of opinion he could turn to great account, as he 
was concerned in news. 

I granted his request, upon an oath of secrecy, 
that he would only make his own use of it, and not 
let it be publicly loiown till after they were drawn. 
I had not done speaking, when he produced to 
me a plan which he had formed of keeping books, 
with the names of all such adventurers, and the 
numbers of their tickets, as should come to him, 
in order to give an hourly account of what tickets 
shall come up during the 'whole time of the lottery, 
the drawing of which is to begin on Wednesday 

VOI*. IV. I 
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next. I liked his method of dLsguising the secret I 
had told him : and pronounced him a thriving man, 
who could so well watch the motion of things, and 
profit by a prevailing humour and impatience so 
aptly, as to make his honest industry agreeable to 
his customers, as it is to be the messenger of their 
good fortune* 

ADVERTIBBMENT. ^ 

PAOM IBX TaUMPKT IN SHSEIb-LAin^ JJJLY 20. 

' Ordered, that for the improvement of the plea« 
sures of society, a member of this house, one of the 
most wakeful of the soporific assembly beyond Smith-* 
field-bars, and one of the order of story-tellers in 
Holborn, may meet and exchange stale matter, and 
report the same to their principals. 

' N. B. No man is to tell tSaove one story in the 
same evening ; but has liberty to tell the same the 
night following.' 

Mr. Bickerstaff desires his love-correspondents to 
vary the names they shall assume in their future 
lettws: for that he is overstocked with Philanders. 
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No. 202. TUESDAY, JULY 25, 1710. 



— Sic est, 
Ett Ulubris, animus si te wm deficit <Bqwu9. 

H9K. EF. i. Il.ult. 

True happiness is to no spot confined ; 
If you preserve a firm and equal mind, 
'T is here^ 't is there, and every where. 

FROM KT OWN AFA&TMENT, JULY 94. 

This aftenuxm I went to visit a gentleman of my 
aoqiudntanoe at Mile-end, and passing thronga 
St^ney church-yard, I could not ftrbear entertain- 
ing myself with the inscriptions on the tombs and 
graves. Among others, I observed one with this 
notable memorial : 

' Here lies the bo^ of T. B.' 

This fantastical desire, of being remembered only 
by the two first letters of a name, led me into the 
contemplation of the vanity and imperfect attain** 
ments of ambition in general. When I run back 
in my imagination all ^e men whom I have ever 
known and conversed with in my whole life, theie 
are but very few who have not used their faculties 
in the pursuit of what it is impossible to acquire ; 
or left the possession of what they might have been, 
at their setting out, masters, to search for it where 
it was out of their reach. In this thought it was 
not possible to forget the instance of Pyrrhus, who> 
proposing to himself, in discourse with a philo6(^her, 

I 2 
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one^ and another^ and anot)^er oonqueat^ was asked, 
what he would do after all that? ' Then/ says 
the king, ^ we will make meny/ He was well 
answered^ ' What hinders your doine that in the 
condition yoa are already ?' The restless desire of 
exerting tnemselves above the common level of man- 
kind is not to be resisted in some tempers; and 
minds of this make may be observed in every con- 
dition of life. Where such men do not make to 
themselves^ or meet with employment, the soil of 
their constitution runs into tares and weeds. An 
old ^end of mine, who lost a major's post forty 
years ago, and quitted, has ever since stumed maps^ 
encampments, retreats, and countermarches; with 
no other design but to feed his spleen and ill- 
humour, and furnish himself with matter for ar- 
guine against all the successful actions of others. 
He £at, at his first setting out in the world, was 
the gayest man in our resiment ; ventured his life 
with alacrity, and enjoyea it with satisfaction ; en- 
couraged men below hmi, and was courted by men 
above him, has been ever since the most noward 
creature breathing. His warm complexion spends 
itself now only in a general spirit of contradiction: 
for which he watches all occasions, and is in his 
conversation still upon sentry, treats all men like 
enemies, with every other impertinence of a specu- 
lative warrior. 

He, that observes in himself this natural inquie- 
tude, should take all imaginable care to put his 
mind in some method of gratification, or he will 
soon find himself grow into the condition of this 
disappointed major. Instead of courting proper oc- 
casions to rise above others, he will be ever studious 
of pulling others down to him ; it being the com- 
mon refuge of disappointed ambition, to ease them- 
selves by detraction. It would be no great argu<i 
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ment agaiiul ambitioa, that there are snch mortal 
things in the disappointment of it ; bat it certainly 
is a fiircihle exceptiim^ that there can be no solid 
happiness in the success of it. If we value popular 
praise^ it is in the power of the meanest of the 
people to disturb us by calumny. If the fame of 
being happy, we cannot look into a village, but we 
see crowds in actual possession of what we seek 
only the appeitfance. To this may be added, that 
there is I know not what malignity in the minds of 
tnrdinary men, to oppose you in what they see yott 
fond of; and it is a certain exception against a 
man's receiving applause, that he visibly courts it. 
However, this is not only the passion of great and 
undertaking spirits : but you see it in the lives of 
such as, one would believe, were far enough re- 
moved frmn the ways of ambition. The rural 
squires of this nation even eat and drink out of 
vanity. A vain-glorious fox-hunter shall entertain 
half a county, for the ostentation <^ his beef and 
beer, without the least affection for uiy of the 
crowd about him. He feeds them, because he 
thinks it a superiority over them that he does so; 
and they devour him, because they know he treats 
them out of insolence. This indeed is ambition in 
grotesque; but may figure to us the condition of 
politer men, whose only pursuit is glory. When 
the superior acts out of a principle of vanity, the 
dependent will be sure to allow it him ; because he 
knows it destructive of the very applause which is 
courted by the man who favours him, and conse* 
quently makes him nearer himself. 

But as every man living has more or less of this 
incentive, whidi makes men impatient of an un-* 
active condition, and urges men to attempt what 
may tend to their reputation; it. is absolutely ne- 

I 3 
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oessarjr they should form to themselves an ambition^ 
which is in every man's power to gratify. This 
ambition would be independent, and would consist 
only in acting what, to a man's own mind, appears 
most great and laudable: it is a pursuit in the 
power of every man, and is only a regular prose- 
cution of what he himself approves. It is what can 
be interrupted by no outward accidents; for no man 
can be robbed of his good intention. One of our 
society of the Trumpet* therefore started last night 
a notion, which I thought had reason in it. ' It is, 
methinks,' said he, ^ an unreasonable thing, that 
heroic virtue should, as it seems to be at present, 
be confined to a certain order of men, and be 
attainable bv none but those whom fortune has 
elevated to tne most conspicuous stations. I would 
have every thing to be esteemed as heroic, which is 
great and uncommon in the circumstances of the 
man who performs it.' Thus there would be no 
virtue in human life, which every one of the; 
species would, not have a pretence to arrive at, and 
an ardency to exert. Since fortune is not in oiur 
power, let us be as little as possible in hers. Why 
should it be necessary that a man should be rich^ to 
be generous ? If we measured by the quality and 
not the quantity of things, the particulars which 
accompany an action is what should denominate it 
mean or great. The highest station of human life 
is to be attained by each man that pretends to it : 
for every man can be as valiant, as generous, as wiscy 
and as merciful, as the faculties and opportunities 
which he has from Heaven and fortune will permit* 
He that can say to himself, ^ I do as mi;ch good, 
and am as virtuous as my most earnest endeavours 

* The public bouse in Sheer*']aiietf 
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Vnil allow me^* whatever is his station in Ihe world, 
18 to himself possessed of the highest honour. If 
ambition is not thus turned, it is no other than a 
continual succession of anxiety and vexation. But 
tvhen it has this cast, it invigorates the mind ; and 
the consciousness of its own worth is a reward^ 
\vhich it is not in the power of envy, reproach, or de- 
traction, to take from it. Thus the seat of solid 
honottr is in a man's own bosom ; and no one Can 
Want support who is in possession of an honest con- 
science, but he who would suffer the reproaches of 
it for other greatness. 

P.S. I was going on in my philosophy, when 
nodCe was brought me, that there was a great 
crowd in my antichamber, who expected audience. 
When they were admitted, I found they all met at 
my lodgings, each coming upon the same errand, 
to know whether they were of the fortunate in the 
lottery, which is now ready to be drawn. I was 
much at a loss how to extricate myself from their 
importunity ; but observing the assembly made up 
of both sexes, I signified to them, that in this case 
it would appear Fortune is not blind, for all the lots 
would fall upon the wisest and the fiurest. This 
gave so general a satisfaction, that the room was 
soon emptied, and the company retired with the 
best air, and the most pleasmg grace, I had any 
where observed. Mr. Elliot of St. James's coffee- 
house now stood alone before me, and signified to 
me, he had now not only prepared his books, but 
had received a very great subscription already^ His 
design was, to advertise his subscribers at their re-* 
spective places of abode, within an hour after their 
number is drawn, whether it was a blank or be- 
nefit, if the adventurer lives within the bills of 
mortality ; if he dwells in the country, by the next 
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post*. I encouraged the man in his indnstryj and 
told him the ready path to good fortune was to be< 
lieve there was no such thing. 



No. 203. THURSDAY, JULY 27, 1710. 



Ut ftt ybitimam, sic nos te^ Celse, feremut, 

HOB.; BF. i. 8. ult* 

As Celsus bears this change of fortune^ 

So will his friends bear him.— b. wnms. 

FKOBC MT OWK APARTMXIIT, JULY 26. 

It is natural for the imaginations of men, who lead 
their Ihres in too solitary a manner, to prey up(Hi 
themsdves, and form, from their own conceptions, 
beings and things which have no plaee in nature. 
This often makes an adent as much at a loss, when 
he comes into the world, as a mere savage. To 
avoid, therefore, that ineptitude £»r society, which is 
frequently the fault of us scholars, and has, to men. 
of understanding and breeding, something much 
more shocking and untractable than rusticity itself; 
I take care to visit all public solemnities, and go 
into assemblies as often as my studies will permit. 
This being therefore the first day of the drawing of 
the lottery, I did not n^lect spending a considerable 
time in the crowd : but as much a philosopher as I 

* Hence the origin of registering tickets ; and probably of in- 
suring) siace carried to so pexiucious an excess. 
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ptetend to be^ I could not but look with a sort of 
■^elieration upon tlie two boys who received the 
tickets from tne wheels^ as the impartial and equal 
dispensers of the fortunes which were to be distributed 
among the crowds who all stood expecting the same 
chance. It seems at first thought very wonderful^ 
that one passion should so universally nave the pre- 
eminence of another in the possession of men's 
ttiinds^ as that in this case ; all in general have a 
secret hope of the great ticket : and yet fear in an- 
other instance^ as m going into a battle^ shall have 
so little influence^ as that> though each man believes 
there will be many thousands slain^ each is con- 
fident he himself shall escape. This certainty pro- 
ceeds from our vanity : for every man sees abun- 
dance in himself that deserves reward^ and nothing 
which should meet with mortification. But of all 
the adventurers that filled the hall^ there was one 
who stood by me, who I could not but fEUicy ex- 
pected the Uiousand pounds per annum as a mere 
justice to his parts and industry. He had his pencil 
and table-book, and was, at the drawing of each 
lot, counting how much a man with seven tickets 
was now nearer the great prize, by the striking out 
another, and another competitor. This man was of 
the most particular constitution I had ever ob- 
served; his passions were so active, that he worked 
in the utmost stretch of hope and fear. When one 
rival fell before him, you might see a short sleam 
of triumph in his countenance ; which immediately 
vanished at the approach of another. What addea 
to the particularity of this man was, that he every 
moment cast a look either upon the commissioners^ 
the wheels, or the boys. I gently whispered him, 
and asked, ' when he thought the thousand pounds 
would come up ?' ' Pugh,' says he, ' who knows 
that f And then looks upon a little list of his own 
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tickets, which were pretty high in their AumberBy 
and said it would not come this ten days. This 
fellow will have a good chance^ though not that 
which he has put his heart on. The man is mecha- 
nically turned, s^nd made for getting. The sim- 
plicity and eagerness which he is in, argues an at« 
tention to his point ; though what he is labouring 
at does not in the least contribute to it. Were it 
not for such honest fellows as these, the men who, 
govern the rest of their species would have no tools 
to work with : for the outward show of the world 
is carried on by such as cannot find out that they 
are doing nothing. I left my man with great 
reluctance, seeing the care he took to observe the 
whole conduct of the persons concerned, and com- 

Eute the inequality of the chances with his own 
ands and eyes. ' Dear Sir,' said I, ^ they must 
rise early that cheat you.' ' Ay,' said he, * there is 
nothing like a man's minding his business himself.' 
' It is very true,' said I : * Uie master's eye makes 
the horse fiit.' 

As it is much the greater number who are to go 
without prizes, it is but very expedient to turn our 
lecture to the forming just sentiments on the subject 
of fortune. One said this morning, ' that the chief 
lot, he was confident, would fall upon some puppy ;' 
but this gentleman is one of those wrong tempers, 
who approve only the unhappy, and have a natural 
prejudice to the fortunate. But, as it is certain 
that there is a great meanness in being attached to 
a man purely for his fortune, there is no less a 
meanness in disliking him for his happiness. It is 
the same perverseness under different colours, and 
both these resentments arise from mere pride. 

True greatness of mind consists in induing men 
apart from their circumstances, or according to 
their behaviour in them. Wealth is a distinction 
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only in traffic ; but it must not be allowed as a re- 
oommendation in any other particular^ but only just 
as it is applied. It was very prettily said^ ^ That 
we may learn the little value of fortune by the per- 
sons on whom Heaven is pleased to bestow it.' 
However^ there is not a harder part in human life, 
than becoming wealth and greatness. He must be 
very well stocked with merit, who is not willing to 
draw some superiority over his friends from his for- 
tune ; for it is not every man that can entertain with 
the air of a guest, and do good offices with the 
mien of one that receives them. 

I must confess, I cannot conceive how a man can 
place himself in a figure, wherein he can so much 
enjoy his own soul, and that greatest of pleasures, 
the just approbation of his own actions, than as an 
adventurer on this occasion, to sit and see the lots 
go off without hope or fear ; perfectly unconcerned 
as to himself, but taking part in the good fortune of 
others. 

I will beUere there are liapp^r tempers in bein^, 
to whom all the sood that arrives to any of their 
Mow-creatures lires a pleasure. TheseUveina 
course of substantial and lasting happiness, and 
have the satisfaction to see all men endeavour to 
gratify them. This state of mind not only lets a 
man into certain enjoyments, but relieves mm from 
as certain anxieties. If you will not rejoice with 
happj' men, you must repine at them. Dick 
Beptile alluded to this when he said, ' he would 
hate no man, out of pure idleness.' As for my own 
part, I look at Fortune quite in another view than 
the rest of the world; and, by my knowledge in 
futurity, tremble at the approaching prize, which 
I see coming to a young lady for whom I have 
much teademess; and have therefore writ her 
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the following letter^ to be sent by Mr. Elliot^ with 
the notice of her ticket. 

MADAM^ 

You receive^ at the instant this comes to your 
hands^ an account of your havings what only you 
wanted^ fortune; and to admonish you, that you 
may not now want every thing else. You had yes-* 
terday wit, virtue, beauty ; but you never heard of 
them till to-day. They say Fortune is blind ; but 
you will find she has opened the eyes of all your 
beholders. I beseech you. Madam, make use of the 
advantages of having been educated without flattery. 
If you can still be Chloe, Fortune has indeed been 
kind to you; if you are altered, she has it not in 
her power to give you an equiv^ent. 

OaZCIAir COFFE]t.HOUSJE, JULT 26. 

Some time ago a virtuoso, my very good friend^ 
sent me a plan of a. covered summer-house, which 
a little while after was rallied by another of my oor* 
respondents. I cfp^not therefore defer giving him an 
opportunity of making his defence to the learned^ 
|n nis own words. 



<c 



TO ISAAC 3ICKERSTAFF, ESQUIRE. 



" SIR 



» 



'' I have been this summer upon a ramble, tQ 
visit several friends and relations ; which is the rea-« 
son I have left you, and our ingenious unknown 
friend of South Wales, so long in your error con-t 
cerning the grass-plots in my green-house. I will 
^ot give you the particulars of my gardener's con-* 
duct in tne management of my covered garden^ 
but content myself with letting you know, that my 
little fidds within doors, though by their novelty 
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they appear too extravagant to you to subsist even 
in a regular imagination^ are in the effect things 
that require no conjuration. Your correspondent 
may depend upon it^ that under a sashed rooi^ which 
lets in the sun at all times^ and the air as often as 
is convenient^ he may have grass-plots in the greatest 
perfection, if he will be at the pains to water, mow, 
and roll them. Grass and herbs in general, the less 
they are exposed to the sun and wind, the livelier 
is their verdure. They require only warmth and 
moisture ; and if you were to see my plots, your eye 
'would soon confess, that the bowling-green at Mary-i 
l)one wears not half so bright a livery. 

'^ The motto, with which the gentleman has been 
pleased to furnish you, is so very proper, and pleases 
xne so well, that 1 design to have it set upon the 
front of my green-house in letters of gold. 

' ^r 1 ^1. !«,« » " I »^^ Sir," &c 

** July 15, 1710." 
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— GaudefU prtBiwrnxne moBes 
jturiada—' bor, sat. iL 5. 32. 

— He with rapture hears 
A title tingling in his tender ears. frakcis. 

^ FROM MY OWN ArARTMSNT, JULY 28. 

Many are the inconveniences which happen from 
the improper manner of address in common speech, 
between persons of the same or of different quality. 
Among these errors, there is none greater thau that 

VOL. IV. K 
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of the impertinent use of title^ and a paraphrastical 
way of saying, ' You/ I had the curiosity the other 
day to follow a crowd of people near Billingsgate^ 
who were conducting a passionate woman who sold 
fish to a ma^strate, in order to explain some words 
which were ill taken by one of her own quality and 
profession in the pubbc market. When she came 
to make her defence, she was so very full of ' His 
Worship/ and of ' If it should please his Honour,' 
that we could, for some time, hardly hear any other 
apology she made for herself than that of atoning 
for the ill language she had been accused of towar£ 
her neighbour, by the great ciyilities she paid to her 
judge. But this extravagance in her sense of doing 
honour was no more to be wondered at, than that 
her many rings on each finger were worn as instances 
of finery and dress. The vulgar may thus heap and 
huddle terms of respect, and nothing better bef ex- 
pected from them ; but for people of rank to repeat 
appellatives insignificantly, is a folly not to be en- 
dured, either -with regard to our times, or our un- 
standing. It is below the dignity of speech to extend 
it with more words or phrases than are necessary to 
explain ourselves with elegance : and it is, methinks, 
an instance of ignorance, if not of servitude, to be 
redundant in such expressions. 

I waited upon a man of quality scrnie mornings 
ago. He happened to be dressing ; and his shoe- 
maker fitting nim, told him, ^ that if his Lordship 
would please to tread hard, or that if his Lordship 
would stamp a little, his Lordship would find his 
Lordship's snoe will sit as easy as any piece of work 
his Lordship should see in England.' As soon 
as my Lord was dressed, a gentleman approached 
him with a very good air, and told him ^ he had 
an affair which had long depended in the lower 
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courts^ whichj through the inadvertency of his an- 
cestors on the one side^ and the ill arts of their adver- 
saries on the other^ could not possibly be settled ac- 
cording to the rules of the lower courts; that^ there- 
fore, he designed to bring his cause before the House 
of Lords next session, where he should be glad if 
his Lordship should happen to be present ; for he 
doubted not but his cause would be approved by all 
men of justice and honour.' In this place the word 
Lordship was gracefully inserted; because it was 
applied to him in that circumstance wherein his qua^ 
lity was the occasion of the discourse^ and wherein 
it was most useful to the one^ and most honourable 
to the other. 

This way is so hi from being disrespectful to the 
honour of nobles, that it is an expedient for using 
them with greater deference. X would not put 
Lordship to a man's hat, gloves, wig, or cane ; but 
to desire his Lordship's favour^ his Lordship's judg- 
ment, or his Lordship's patronage, is a manner of 
speakings which expresses an amance between his 
quality and his merit. It is this knowledge, which 
distinguished the discourse of the shoe-ms^er firom 
that of the gentleman. The highest point of good- 
breeding, if any one can hit it, is to show a very 
nice regard to your own dignity, and, with that in 
your heart, express your value for the man above 
you. 

But the silly humour to the contrary has so much 
prevailed, that the slavish addition of title enerr 
vates discourse, and renders the application of it 
almost ridiculous. We writers of diumals are nearer 
in our styles to that of common talk than any other 
writers, by which means we use words of respect 
sometimes very unfortunately. The Postman, who 
is one of the most celebrated of our fraternity, fell 

k2 
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into this misfortune yesterday in His paragraph from 
Berlin, of the twenty-sixth of July. * Count War- 
temberg/ says he, ' great chamDerlain, and chief 
minister of this court, who on Monday last accom- 
panied the king of Prussia to Oranienburg, was 
taken so very ill, that on Wednesday his life was 
despaired of; and we had a report, that his Excel- 
lency was dead/ 

I humbly presume that it flattens the narration^ 
to say his Excellency in a case which is common to 
all men ; except you would infer what is not to be 
inferred, to wit, that the author designed to say^ 
^ all wherein he excelled others was departed from 
him/ 

Were distinctions used according to the rules of 
reason and sense, those additions to men's names 
would be, as they were first intended, significant of 
their worth, and not their persons ; so that in some 
cases it might be proper to say, ' The man is dead ; 
but his Excellency will never die/ It is, methinks, 
very unjust to laugh at a Quaker, because he has 
taken up a resolution to treat you with a word, the 
most expressive of complaisance that can be thought 
of, and with an air of good-nature and charity calls 
you Friend. I say, it is very unjust to rally him 
for this term to a stranger, when you yourselves, in 
all your phrases of distinction, confound places of 
honour into no use at all. 

Tom Courtly, who is the pink of courtesy, is an 
instance of how little moment an undistinguishing 
application of sounds of honour are to those who 
understand themselves. Tom never fails of paying 
his obeisance to every man he sees, who has title or 
office to make him conspicuous ; but his deference 
is wholly given to outward considerations. I, who 
joiow him> can tell within half an acre, how 
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much land one man has more than another by Tom's 

bow to him. Title is all he knows of honour^ and 

civility of friendship : for this reason^ because he 

cares for no man living, he is religiously strict in 

performing^ what he calls^ his respects to you. To 

this end, he is very learned in pedigree ; and will 

abate something in the ceremony of his approaches 

to a man^ if he is in any doubt about the bearing of 

his coat of arms. What is the most pleasant of all 

his character is^ that he acts with a sort of integrity 

in these impertinences; and, though he woula not 

do any man any solid kindness, he is wonderfully 

just and careful not to wrong his quality. But as 

integrity is very scarce in the world, I cannot for- 

bear having respect for the impertinent : it is some 

virtue to be bound by any thing. Tom and I are 

upon very good terms, for the respect he has for 

the house of Bickerstaff. Though one cannot but 

laugh at his serious consideration of things so little 

essential^ one must have a value even for a frivolous 

good conscience. 
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*-j_ 



HE8I0D, OPEB. & DIXR. £&. 

Fools ! not to know how far an humble lot 
Exceeds abundance by injustice got; 
How Health and Temperance bless the rustic swain, 
While Luxury destroys her pamper*d train. 

TAOM MT OWN APARTMENT, JXlilr Sli 

If ATURE has implanted in us two very stroiig de- 
sires; hunger, for the preservation of the indivi- 
duals, and lust, for the support of the. species; cft, 
to speak more intelligibly, the former to continue 
our own persons, and the latter to introduce others 
into the world. According as men behave them- 
selves with regard to these appetites, they are above 
or below the beasts of the field, which are incited by 
them without choice or reflection. But reasonable 
creatures correct these incentives, and improve them 
into elegant motives of friendship and society. It is 
chiefly from this homely founoation, that we are 
under the necessity of seeking for the agreeable 
companion, and the honourable mistress. By this 
cultivation of art and reason, our wants are made 
pleasures, and the gratification of our desires, under 
proper restrictions, a work no way below our noblest 
laculties. The wisest man may maintain his cha- 
racter, and vet consider in what manner he shall best 
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entertdn his friend^ or dirett his ihistress. Nay, it 
is so i&r from being a derogation to him, that he can 
in no ^ther instances show so true a taste of his life, 
or his fbrtuAe. What concerns one of the above-men- 
tioned appetite, as it is elevated into love, I shall 
liave abundant occasion to discourse of, before I have 
provided for the numberless crowd of da^isels I have 
proposed to take care of. iTie subject therefore of 
the present paper shall be that part of society which 
owes its beginning to the common necessity of Hun- 
ger. When this is considered as the support of our 
being, we may take in under the same head Thirst 
also ; otherwise, when we are pursuing the glutton, 
the drunkard may make his es<^pe. The true choice 
of our diet, and our companions at it, seems to con- 
sist in that which contributes most to cheerfulness 
and refreshment : and these certainly are best con- 
sulted by simplicity in the food, and sincerity in the 
company. By this rule are, in the first place, ex- 
cluded from pretence to happiness all meals of state 
and ceremony, which are performed in dumb-show^ 
and greedy sullenless. At the boards of the great, 
Ihey say, you shall have a number attending ^vith as 
good habits and Countenances as the guests, which 
only circumstance must destroy the whole pleasure 
of the repast : for if such attendants are introduced 
for the dignity of thdr appearance, modest minds 
are dhocked by considering them as spectators ; or 
ielse look upon them as equals, for whose servitude 
they are in a kind of suffering. It may be here added, 
that the sumptuous sid^-board, to an ingenuous eye, 
has often more the air of an altar than a table. The 
next absurd way of enjoying ourselves at meals is, 
where the bottle is plied without being called for, 
where humour takes place of appetite, and the good 
company are too dull, or too merry, to know any en- 
joyment in their senses. 
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Though this ^^oxt of time is absolutely necessary 
to sustain life> it must be also considered^ that life 
itself is to the endless being of man but what a meal 
is to this life^ not valuable for itself, but for the pur- 
poses of it. If there be any truth in this> the ex« 
pense of many hours this way is somewhat unac- 
countable : and placing much thought either in too 
great sumptuousness and elegance in this matter^ or 
wallowine in noise and riot at it^ are both^ though 
not equally^ unaccountable. I have often considered 
these different people vidth very great attention^ and 
always speak of them with the distinction of the 
Eaters and the Swallowers. The Eaters sacrifice 
all their senses and understanding to this appetite. 
The Swallowers hurry themselves out of both^ with- 
out pleasing this or any other appetite at a11. The 
latter are improved brutes^ the former degenerated 
men. I have sometimes thought it would not be 
improper to add to my dead and living men, persons 
in an intermediate state of humanity, unaer the 
appellation of Dozers. The Dozers are a sect, who, 
instead of keeping their appetites in subjection^ 
live in subjection to them ; nay, they are so truly 
slaves to them, that they keep at too great a dis- 
tance ever to come into their presence. Within my 
own acquaintance, I know those that I dare say have 
forgot that they ever were hungry, and are no leds 
utter strangers to thirst and weariness, who are be- 
holden to sauces for their food, and to their food for 
their weariness. 

I have often wondered, considering the excellent 
and choice spirits that we have among our divines^ 
that they do not think of putting vicious habits into 
a more contemptible and unlovely figure than they 
do at present. So many men of wit and spirit as 
there are in sacred orders, have it in their power to 
make the fashion of their side. The leaders in hu-« 
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inan society are more eiFectually prevailed upon this 
^vay than can easily be imagiiled. I have more than 
one in my thoughts at this time^ capable of doing 
this against all the opposition of the most witty^ as 
well as the most voluptuous. There may possibly 
be more acceptable subjects, but sure there are none 
more useful. It is visible, that though men's for- 
tunes, circumstances, and pleasures, give them pre- 
possessions too strong to regard any iHention either 
of punishments or rewards, they moU listen to what 
makes them inconsiderable or mean in the imagina- 
tions of others, and by degrees in their own. 

It is certain such topics are to be touched upon, 
in the light we mean, only by men of the most con- 
summate prudence, as Well as eitcellent wit: for 
these discourses are to be made, if made, to run into 
example, before such as have their thoughts more 
intent upon the propriety than the reason of the dis- 
<x)urse. What indeed leads me into this way of 
thinking is, that the last thing I read was a sermon 
of the learned Dr. South, upon ' The Ways of 
Pleasantness.' This admirable discourse \vas Inade 
at court, where the preacher was too wise a man 
not to believe, the greatest argument in that place 
against the pleasures then in vogue must be, that 
tney lost greater pleasures by prosecuting the course 
tbey were in. The charming discourse has in it 
•whatever wit and wisdom can put together. This 
gentleman has a talent of making all his Acuities 
bear to the great end of his hallowed profession. 
Happy genius ! he is the better man for being a wit. 
The best way to praise this author is to quote him ; 
and, I think, I may defy any man to say a greater 
thing of him, or his ability, than that tnere are no 
paragraphs in the whole discourse I speak of below 
these which follow. 
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After Jiaving recommended the satisfiaction of the 
mind^ and the pleasure of conscience^ he proceeds : 

'^ An ennobling property of it is^ that it is sudi a 
pleasure as never satiates or wearies ; for it properly 
affects the spirit^ and a spirit feels no weanness^ as 
being privileged from the causes of it. But can the 
epicure say so of any of the pleasures that he so much 
dotes upon ? Do they not expire while they satisfy^ 
and^ after a few minutes' refreshment^ determine in 
loathing and unquietness ? How short is the interval 
between a pleasure and a burden ! How undiscem- 
able the transition from one to the other ! Pleasure 
dwells no longer upon the appetite than the neces- 
sities of nature^ which are quickly and easily pro- 
vided for ; and then all that follows is a load and an 
oppression. Every morsel to a satisfied hunger is 
only a new labour to a tired digestion. Every 
draught to him that has quenched his thirsty is but 
a further quenching of nature^ and a provision for 
rheum and diseases ; a drowning of the quickness 
and activity of the spirits. 

^' He that prolongs his meals^ and sacrifices his 
time^ as well as his other conveniences^ to his luxury, 
how quickly does he outsit his pleasure ! And then^ 
how is all the following time bestowed upon cere- 
mony and surfeit ! till at lengthy after a long fa- 
tigue of eatings and drinking, and babbling, he con- 
cludes the great work of oining genteely, and so 
makes a shift to rise from table, that> he may lie 
down upon his bed ; where, after he has slept him- 
self into some use of himself, by much ado he stag- 
gers to his table again, and there acts over the same 
brutish scene : so that he passes his whole life in a 
dozed condition, between sleeping and waking, with 
a kind of drowsiness and confusion upon his senses, 
which, what pleasure it can be, is hard to conceive* 
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All that is of it, dwells upon the tip of his tongue, 
and within the compass of his palate. A worthy- 
prize for a mail to purchase with tne loss of his time^ 
lis reason^ and himself!" 



No. 206. THURSDAY, AUGUST 3, I7IO. 



2£etin te guemque mo moduio ac pede verum est. 

HOE. XT. L 7. ulU 

— AU should be confined 
Within the bounds, which Nature hath a8sign*d. 

FKAKCIS. 
FROM ICT OWN APA&TMXMT, AUGUST 2. 

The general purposes of men in the conduct of their 
lives, I mean with relation to this Hfe only, end in 
gaining either the affection or the esteem of those 
with whom they converse. Esteem makes a man 
powerful in business, and affection desirable in con-* 
versation ; which is certainly the reason that very 
agreeable men fail of their point in the world, and 
those who are by no means such arrive at it with 
much ease. If it be visible in a man's carriage that 
he has a strong passion to please, no one is much at 
a loss how to Keep measures with him, because there 
is always a balance in people's hands to make up with 
him, by giving him what he still wants in exdiange 
for what you think fit to deny him. Such a person 
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asks with diffidence^ and ever leaves room for denial 
by that softness of his complexion. At the same 
time he himself is capable of denying nothing, even 
what he is not able to perform. The other sort of 
man who courts esteem^ having a quite different 
vie\V> has as different a behaviour; and acts as much 
by the dictates of his reason^ as the other does by the 
impulse of his inclination. You must pay for every 
thmg you have of him. He considers mankind as a 
peojue in commerce^ and never gives out of himself 
what he is sure will not come in with interest from 
another. All his words and actions tend to the ivd-* 
vancement of hisreputationand of his fortune^ toward 
which he makes hourly progress^ because he lavishes 
no part of his good- will upon such as do not make 
some advances to merit it. The man who values 
affection^ sometimes becomes popular ; he who aims 
at esteem^ seldom fails of growing rich. 

Thus far we have looked at these different men^ 
as persons who endeavoured to be valued and beloved 
from design or ambition ; but they appear in quite 
another figure, when you observe the men who are 
agreeable and venerable from the force of their na- 
tural inclinations. We affect the company of him 
who has least regard of himself in his carriage, who 
throws himself into unguarded gaiety, vmuntary 
mirth, and general good humour ; who has nothing 
in his head but the present hour, and see^ns to have 
all his interests and passions gratified, if every man 
else in the room is as unconcerned as himself. This 
man usually has no quality or character among hia 
companions, let him be born of whom he will, have 
what great qualities he please ; let him be capably 
of assuming for a moment what figure he pleases^ 
he still dwells in the im^nation of all who kno^ him 
but as Jack such-a-one. This makes Jack brighten 
up the room wherever he enters, and change the 
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severity of the company into that gaiety and good 
humour^ into which nis conversation generallv leads 
them. It is not unpleasant to observe even this sort 
of creature go out of his character^ to check himself 
sometimes for his familiarities^ and pretend so awk- 
wardly at procuring to himself more esteem than he 
finds he meets with. I was the other day walking 
with Jack Gainly towards Lincoln's-inn-walks : we 
met a fellow who is a lower officer where Jack is in 
the direction. Jack cries to him^ ' So^ how is it^ 

Mr- ?' He answers^ ^ Mr. Grainly, I am glad 

to see you well.' This expression of equality gave 
my friend a pang, which appeared in the flush of his 
countenance. ^ Pr'y thee^ Jack^' says I^ ' do not be 
angry at the man ; for do what you will, the man 
can only love you ; be contented with the image the 
man has of thee ; for if thou aimest at any other, it 
must be hatred or contempt.' I went on, and told 
him, ^Look you. Jack, I have heard thee some- 
times talk like an oracle for half an hour, with the 
sentiments of a Roman, the closeness of a school- 
man, and the integrity of a divine ; but then. Jack, 
while I admired thee, it was upon topics which did 
not concern thyself; and where the greatness of the 
subject, added to thy being personally unconcerned 
in it, created all that was great in thy discourse.' 
I did not mind his being a little out of humour ; but 
comforted him, by giving him several instances of 
men of our acquaintance, who had no one quality 
in any eminence, that were much more esteemed 
than he was with very many : * but the thing is, if 
your character is to give pleasure, men will consider 
you only in that light, and not in those acts which 
turn to esteem and veneration. 

When I think of Jack Grainly, I cannot but reflect 
also upon his sister Gatty. She is young, witty^ 
l^leasant, innocent. This is her natural character^ 

VOIi. IV. L 
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but when she observes any one admired for ^al 
they call a fine woman^ she is all the next day wo- 
manly^ prudent, observing, and virtuous. She ii 
every moment asked in her prudential behaviour^ 
whether she is not well ? Upon which she as often 
answers in a fret, ' Do people think one must be al- 
ways romping, always a Jackpudding ?* I never fail 
to inquire of her, if my lady such-a-one, that awful 
beauty, was not at the play last night ? She knows 
the connexion between that question and her change 
of humour, and says, ' It would be very well if some 
people would examine into themselves, as much as 
they do into others/ Or, ' Sure, there is nothing in 
the world so ridiculous as an amorous (^d man.' 

As I was saying, there is a class which every man 
is in by his post in nature, from which it is impossi* 
ble for him to withdraw to another, and become it. 
Therefore it is necessary that each should be con- 
tented with it, and not endeavour at any progress 
out of that track. To follow nature is the only agree- 
able course, which is what I would iain inculcate 
to those jarring companions, Flavia and Lucia. They 
are mother and daughter. Flavia, who is the mam- 
ma, has all the charms and desires of youth still 
about her, and not much turned of thirty. Lucia 
is blooming and amorous, and but a little above fif- 
teen. The mother looks very much younger than 
she is, the girl very much older. If it were possible 
to fix the girl to her sick bed, and preserve tne por- 
tion, the use of which the mother partakes, the good 
widow Flavia would certainly do it. But for fear of 
Lucia's escape, the mother is forced to be constantly 
attended with a rival, that explains her age, and 
draws off the eyes of her admirers. The jest is, they 
can never be together in strangers' company, but Lucy 
is eternally reprimanded for something very particu- 
lar in her Dehaviour; for which she has the mftMce 
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to say^ ' she hopes she shall always obey her parents.' 
She carried her passion and jealousy to that height the 
other day^ that coming suddenly into the room^ and 
surprising colonel Lofty speaking rapture on one 
knee to her mother^ she clapped down by him^ and 
asked her blessing. 

I do not know whether it is so proper to tell family 
occurrences of this nature : but we every day see the 
same thing happen in the public conversation in the 
world. Men cannot be contented with what is laud- 
able^ but they must have all that is laudable. This 
affectation is what decoys the &miliar man into pre- 
tences to take state uponhim^ and the contrary cha- 
racter to the folly of aiming at being winning and 
complaisant. But in these cases men may easily 
lay aside what they are^ but can never arrive at what 
they are not. 

As to the pursuits after affection and esteem, the 
fair sex are lumpy in this particular, that with them 
the one is mucn more nearly related to the other than 
in men. The love of a woman is inseparable from 
some esteem of her ; and as she is naturally the ob- 
ject of affection, the woman who has your esteem 
has also some degree of your love. A man that dotes 
on a woman for her beauty, will whisper his friend, 
* that creature has a great deal of wit when you are 
well acqainted with her.' And if you examine the 
bottom of your esteem for a woman, you will find 
you have a greater opinion of her beauty than any 
Dody else. As to us men, I design to pass most of 
my time with the facetious Harry Bickerstaff; but 
William Bickerstaff, the most prudent man of our 
fiunily, shall be my executor. 



I. 2 
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No. 207. SATURDAY, AUGUST 5, 1710. 



nunc XT OWN ArAMTSSEStr, august 4. 

Hating yesterday morning received a paper of Latin 
verses, written with much elegance, in honour of 
these my Papers, and being informed at the same 
time, that they were composed by a youth under age, 
I read them with much delight, as an instance of 
his improvement. There is not a greater pleasure 
to old age, than seeing young people entertain them- 
selves in such a manner as that we can partake of 
their enjoyments. On such occasions we flatter 
ourselves^ that we are not quite laid aside in the 
world; but that we are either used with gratitude 
for what we were, or honoured for what we are. 
A well-inclined young man, and whose good-breed- 
ing is founded upon the principles of nature and 
virtue^ must needs take delight in being agreeable 
to his elders, as we are truly delighted when we are 
not the jest of them. When I say this, I must con- 
fess I cannot but think it a very lamentable thing, 
that there should be a necessity for making that a rule 
of life, which should be^ methinks^ a mere instinct 
of nature. If reflection upon a man in poverty, 
whom we once knew in riches^ is an argument of 
commiseration with generous minds ; sure old age, 
which is a decay from that vigour which the young 
possess, and must certainly, if not prevented against 
their will, arrive at, should be more forcibly the ob- 
ject of that reverence, which honest spirits are in* 
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clined to^ from a sense of being themselves liable to 
what they observe has already overtaken others. 

My three nephews^ whom^ in June last was 
twelvemonth^ I aisposed of according to their several 
capacities and inclmations ; the first to the univer- 
sity^ the second to a merchant^ and the third to a 
woman of quality as her page^ by my invitation dined 
with me to-day. It is my custom often, when I 
have a mind to give myself a more than ordinary 
cheerfulness, to invite a certain young gentlewoman 
of our neighbourhood to make one of the company. 
She did me that favour this day. The presence of a 
beautiful woman of honour, to minds which are not 
trivially disposed, displays an alacrity which is not to 
be communicated by any other object. It was not 
unpleasant to me, to look into her thoughts of the 
company she was in. She smiled at the party of 
pleasure I had thought of for her, which was com- 
posed of an old man and three boys. My scholar^ 
my citizen> and myself, were very soon neglected ; 
and the young courtier, by the bow he made to her 
at her entrance, engaged her observation without a 
rival. I observed the Oxonian not a little discom- 
posed at this preference, while the trader kept his 
eye upon his unde. My nephew Will had a thou- 
sand secret resolutions to break in upon the discourse 
(^ his younger brother, who gave my fair companion 
a fuU account of the £ei8hi(m, and what was reckoned 
most becoming to this complexion, and what sort of 
habit appeared best upon the other shape. He pro« 
ceeded to acquaint her, who of quality was well or 
sick within tiie bills of mortality, and named very 
&niliarly all his lady's acquaintance, not forgetting 
her very words when he spoke of their characters. 
Besides all this he had a load of flattery ; and upon 
her inquiring, what sort of woman lady Lovely was 
in her persouj ' Really^ Madam,' says the Jackan« 

l3 
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apes^ ' she is exactly of your height and shape; 
but as you are fair^ she is a brown woman.' Theic 
was no enduring that this fop should outshine us all 
at this unmerciful rate ; therefore I thought fit to 
talk to my young scholar concerning his studies ; and, 
because I would throw his learning into present ser- 
vice^ I desired him to repeat to me the translation 
he had made of some tender verses in Theocritus, 
lie did sOj with an air of elegance peculiar to the 
college to which I sent him. I made some excep- 
tions to the turn of the phrases; which he defended 
with much modesty^ as believing in that place the 
matter was rather to consult the softness of a swain's 
passion^ than the strength of his expressions. It soon 
appeared that Will had out-stripped his brother in 
the opinion of our young lady. A little poetry, to 
one who is bred a scnolar^ has the same eflect that a 
good carriage of his person has on one who is to live 
m courts. The favour of women is so natural a pas* 
sion^ that I envied both the boys their success in the 
approbation of my guest; and I thought the only per- 
son invulnerable was my young trader. During the 
whole meel, I could observe in the children a mu- 
tual contempt and scorn of each other, arising from 
their different way of life and education, and took 
that occasion to advertise them of such growing dis- 
tastes, which might mislead them in their future 
life, and disappomt their ^ends, as well as them- 
selves, of the advantages which might be expected 
from the diversity of their professions and interests. 
The prejudices which are growing up between 
these brothers from the different ways of education, 
are what create the most fatal misunderstandings in 
life. But all distinctions of disparagement, merely 
from our circumstances, are such as will not bear 
the examination of reason. The courtier, the trader, 
and the scholar, should all have an equtd pretension 
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to the denomination of a gentleman. That trades* 
man^ who deals with me in a commodity which I do 
not understand^ with uprightness^ has much more 
right to that character^ than the courtier who gives 
me false hopes^ or the scholar who laughs at my 
ignorance. 

The appellation of gentleman is never to be affixed 
to a man's circumstances^ but to his behaviour in 
them. For this reason I shall ever^ as fsir as I am 
able^ give my nephews such impressions as shall make 
them value themselves rather as they are useful to 
others^ than as they are conscious of merit in them- 
selves. There are no qualities for which we ought 
to pretend to the esteem of others^ but such a5 ren- 
der us serviceable to them : for ^ free men have no 
superiors but benefsictors.' I was going on like a 
true old fellow to this purpose to my guests^ when I 
received the following epistle. 



'* 8IK 



•9 



** I have yours, with notice of a benefit ticket of 
four hundred pounds per annum, both inclosed by 
Mr. Elliot, who had my numbers for that purpose. 
Your philosophic advise came very seasonably to me 
with that good fortune : but I must be so sincere 
with you as to acknowledge, I owe my present mo- 
deration more to my own folly than your wisdom. 
You will think this strange till I inform you, that 
I had fixed my thoughts upon the thousand pounds 
a year, and had, with that expectation, laid down 
so many agreeable plans for my behaviour towards 
my new lovers and old friends, that I have received 
this fEivour of fortune with an air of disappointment. 
This is interpreted, by all who know not the springs 
of my heart, as a wonderful piece of humility. I 
hope my present state of mind will grow into that ; 
but I confess my conduct to be now owing to an-s 
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oilier eanse. Howefcr, I kaaw yoa willappoTe my 
tddng liold even a£ impeifisctioiift to fiiid mj way 
towards virtue, which is ao £eMe in us at the best, 
that we are ofteii beh<dden to our £uilts, for the first 
appeazanoes of it. I am. Sir, 

'^ Your most hnmble servant, 

" CHLOS." 



Na 20a TUESDAY, AUGUST 8, 1710. 



— 5it dumf» cetfuo^ JiKJot. 

JUT. SAT. iii. lOS. 

— If you complain of heat» 
They rub th* unsweating brow, and swear they sweat. 

DKYSKir. 



FaOM MY OWN AFAaTMXNT, AUGUST 7. 

An old acqiiaintanee, who met me this morning, 
seemed overjoyed to see me, and told me I looked as 
well as he had known me do these forty years : but,' 
continued he, ^ not quite the man you were, when 
we visited together at lady Brightly 's. Oh ! Isaac, 
those days are over. Do you think there are any 
such fine creatures now living, as we then conversed 
with ?' He went on with a thousand incoherent cir« 
cumstances, which, in his imagination, must needs 
^ease me ; but they had the quite contrary effect 
The flattery with which he began, in telling me how 
well I wore, was not disagreeable ; but his indiscreet 
mention of a set of acquaiutance we bad out-lived> 
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recalled ten thousand things to my memory^ which 
made me reflect upon my present omdition with 
regret. Had he indeed heen so kind as^ after a long 
absence^ to felicitate me upon an indolent and easy 
old age ; and mentioned how much he and I had to 
thank for^ who at our time of day could walk firmly, 
eat heartily, and converse cheerfully, he had kept 
up my pleasure in myself. But of all mankind, there 
are none so shocking as these injudicious civil people. 
They ordinarily b^n upon something, that they 
know must be a satisfaction ; but then, for fear of 
the imputation of flattery, they follow it with the 
last thmg in the world of which vou would be re- 
minded. It is this that perplexes civil persons. The 
reason that there is such a general outcry amongst 
us against flatterers is, that there are so very few 
good cmes. It is the nicest art in this life, and is a 
part of eloquence which does not want the prepara^ 
tion that is necessary to aU other parts of it, that 
your audience should be your well-wishers: for 
praise from an enemy is uie most pleasing of aU 
commendations. 

It is generally to be observed, that the person most 
agreeable to a man for a constancy is he that has no 
shining qualities, but is a certain degree above great 
imperfections, whom he can live with as his infe« 
rior, and who will either overlook, or not observe 
his little defects. Such an easy companion as this 
either now and then throws out a little flattery, or 
lets a man silently flatter himself in his superiority 
to him. If you take notice, there is hardly a rich 
man in the world, who has not such a led friend of 
small consideration, who is a darling for his insig- 
nificancy. It is a great ease to have one in our own 
shape a species below us, and who, without being 
listed in our service, is by nature of our retinue. 
These dependents are of excellent uaie on a rainy day. 
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or when a man has notamind todreaa; ortD 
iolitudei when one has neither a mind to that or tm 
company. There are of this good-natured order, wko 
are so kind as to divide themselves^ and do these 
good otfices to many. Five or six of them visit a 
whole quarter of the town^ and exclude the spleen, 
without fees, from the families they frequent. H 
they do not prescribe physic^ they can be oompanj 
when you tatce it. Very great bene&ctors to the 
rich, or those whom they call people at their ease, 
are your persons of no consequence. I have known 
some of them, by the help of a little cunning, make 
delicious flatterers. They know the course of the 
town, and the general characters of persons : by this 
means they wiu sometimes tell the most agreeable 
ftlshoods imaginable. They will acquaint you that 
such a one ol a quite contrary party said, ' That 
though you were engaged in different interests, yet 
be had the greatest respect for your good sense and 
address*' When one ox these has a little cunning, 
he passes his time in the utmost satis&ction to him- 
sell and his friends : for his position is, never to 
report or speak a displeasing thing to his Mend. -As 
for letting liim go on in an error, he knows, advice 
against them is the office of persons of greater talents 
and less discretion. 

The Latin word for a flatterer, assentator, implies 
no more than a person that barely consents ; and in- 
deed such a one, if a man were able to purchase or 
maintain him, cannot be bought too dear. Such a 
one never contradicts you, but gains upon you, not 
by a fulsome way of commending you in broad terms, 
but liking whatever you propose or utter; at the 
same time, is ready to beg your pardon, and gainsay 
you, if you chance to speak ill of yourself. An old 
lady is very seldom without such a companion as this, 
who can recite the names of all her lovers, and the 
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matches refused by her in the days when she minded 
sach vanities^ as she is pleased to call them^ though 
she so much approves the mention of them. It is to 
be noted^ that a woman's flatterer is generally elder 
than herself; her years serving at once to recommend 
her patroness's age^ and to add weight to her com- 
plaisance in all other particulars. 

We gentlemen of small fortunes are extremely ne- 
cessitous in this particular. I have indeed one who 
smokes with me often ; but his parts are so low^ that 
all the incense he does me is to nil his pipe with me^ 
and to be out at just as many whiffs as I take. Tbiu 
is all the praise or ass^it that he is capable of; yet 
there are more hours when I would rather be in nig 
company^ than that of the brightest man I know. 
It would be a hard matter to give an account of 
this inclination to be flattered ; but if we go to the 
bottom of it^ we shall find, that the pleasure in it is 
something like that of receiving money which lay out. 
£very man thinks he has an estate of rq>iU»tioii, and 
is glad to see one that will bring any of it home to 
him. It is no matter how dir^ a bag it is conveyed 
to him in, or by how clownish a messenger, so th« 
money is good. All that we want, to be pleased 
with flattery, is to believe that the man is sincere 
who gives it us. It is by this one accident, that ab- 
surd creatures often out-run the most skilful in tins 
art. Their want of ability is here an advantage, and 
their binntness, as it is the seeming effisct of sincerity, 
is the best cover to artifice. 

Terence introduces a flatterer talking to a coxcomb, 
whom he cheats out of a livelihood : and a tlurd per- 
son on the stage makes on him this pleasant remaric, 
f This fellow has an art of making fools madmen.' 
The love of flattery is, indeed, sometimes the weak- 
aess of arrest mind; but you see it also in persons^ 
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who otherwine dinoover no manner of r^hIi of mat 
thing above mere sensnality. These latter it somb^ 
timeff improves, but always debases the fiwiner. A 
f<iol is in himself the object of pity, till he is &tt* 
tered* By the force of that, his stupidity is niaed 
into aflSectation, and he becomes of dignity cboo^ 
to be ridiculous. I remember a drol^ tnat upon 
one's saying, ' The times are so ticklish, that tliere 
must great care be taken what one says in ooovena- 
tion ;' answered with an air of surliness and hfloestyy 
* If people will be free, let them be so in the man- 
ner that I am, who never abuse a man bnt to his 
face/ He had no reputation for saying dangerous 
truths; therefore when it was repeated, * Yon abuse 
a man but to his face ?' * Yes,' says he, ^ I flatter 
him.' 

It is indeed the greatest of injuries to flatter any 
but the unhappy, or such as are displeased with 
themselves for some infirmity. In this latter case we 
have a member of our club, that, when Sir JelSkrj 
£a11s asleep, wakens him wi^ snoring. This makes 
8ir Jeffery hold up for some moments the longer, to 
see there are men younger than himself amongst us, 
who are more lethargic than he is. 

When flattery is practised upon any other cmisi« 
deration, it is tne most abject thing in nature ; nay, 
I cannot think of any character below the flatterer, 
except he that envies him. You meet with fellows, 
prepared to be as mean as possible in their con- 
descensions and expressions ; but they want persons 
and talents to rise up to such a baseness. As a cox- 
comb is a fool of parts, so is a flatterer a knave of 
parts. 

The best of this order that I know, is one who dis- 

Sises it under a spirit of contradiction or reproof, 
e told an arrant driveller the other day, that he did 
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not care for being in company with him^ because he 
heard he turned his absent friends into ridicule. And 
upon lady Autumn's disputing with him about some- 
thing that happened at the Revolution^ he replied 
with a very angry tone^ ' Pray^ Madam^ give me 
leave to know more of a thing in which I was actually 
concerned^ than you who were then in your nurse's 
arms*' 
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FROM MT OWN APARTMEIfT, AUGUST 9. 

A NOBLB painter, who has an ambition to draw a 
history piece, has desired of me to give him a subject, 
on which he may show the utmost force of his art 
and genius. For this purpose 1 have pitched upon 
that remarkable incident between Alexander the 
Great and his Physician. This prince, in the midst 
of his conquests in Persia, was seized by a violent 
fSever ; and, according to the account we have of his 
vast mind, his thoughts were more employed about 
his recovery, as it regarded the war, than as it con<- 
cemed his own life. He professed, a slow method 
was worse than death to him ; because it was, what 
he more dreaded, an interruption of his glory. He 
desired a dangerous, so it might be a speedy remedy. 
Duri]^ this impatience of the king it is well known 
that Darius had offered an immense sum to any 
who should take away his life. But Fhilippus, the 
most esteemed and most knowing of his physicians, 

TOL. IV. M 
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pramited^ that within thne dm time ke would tav* 
pare a medicine fbr liimj which would restore nim 
more expeditiously than could be imagined. Imme* 
diately after this engagement, Alexander reoeiTvs a 
letter £rom the most considerable of his captains^ 
with intelligence that Darius had bribed Phuippos 
to poison him. Every cbcumstance imaginstole £bi« 
voured this suspicion ; but this monarchy who did 
nothing but in an extraordinary manner^ concealed 
the letter ; and^ while the memdne was preparing^ 
spent all his thoughts upon his behaTiour m this im- 
portant incident. From his long soliloquy^ he came 
to this resolution : ' Alexander must not lie here 
sUve to be oppressed by his enemy. I will not believe 
my physician guilty ; or^ I will perish rather by his 
guilty than my own diffidence.' 

At the appointed hour^ Philippus enters with the 
potion. One cannot but form to one's self on this 
occasion the encounter of their eyes, the resolution 
In those of the patient, and the benevolence in the 
-coui^tenuice of the j^ysidan. The hero raised him- 
eelf in his bed, and ]M)lding tiie letter in one hand, 
and the potion in the ot&er, drank the medidne. It 
will exercise my fiiend's pendl and brain to place 
this action in its proper b^uty. A prince observing 
the features of a suspected traitor, after having drank 
the poison he offered him, is a drcumstanoe so ML 
of passion, that it will require the highest strength 
t)f his imagination to conceive it, much more to ex* 
press it. But as painting is eloqu^ice and poetry in 
mechanism, I shall raise his ideas by reading with 
him the finest draughts of the pasmns concerned in 
this circumstance, from the most exeell^at poets and 
orators. The confidence, which Alexander assumes 
fimn the sir of Philippus's face as he is reading Im 
accusation, and the generous disdain which is to riae 
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in the fealmras of a fUaelj accused m&n, are i»rm-» 
ci^ally to be regarded. In this particular he must 
liSghten his thoughts, by reflecting, that He is net 
drawing only an innocent man traduced, but a man 
seaKouuy affected to his person and safety, full of 
jiesentment for bdng thought false. How shall we 
contrive to express the highest admiration, mingled 
with disdain ? How shall we in strokes of a pencil 
say, what Philippus did to his prince on this occa« 
fiion ? ^ Sir, my nfe never depended on yours more 
than it does now. Without knowing this secret, I 
prepared the potion, which you have taken as what 
concerned Philippus no less than Alexander ; and 
there is nothing new in this adventure, but that it 
makes me still more admire the generosity and con- 
fidence of my master.' Alexander took him by the 
land, and said, ' Philij^us, I am confident you had 
jrather I had any oth» way to have manifested the 
fftith I have in you, than a case which so nearly con« 
eerns me : and in gratitude I now assure you, I am 
anxious for the effect of your medicine, more for your 
sake than my own.' 

My painter is employed by a man of sense and 
wealth to furnish him a gallery; and I shall join with 
jny friend in the designing part. It is the great use 
of pietures, to raise in our minds either agreeable 
ideas of our absent friends, or high images of emi- 
nent personages. But the latter design is, methinks, 
carried on in a very improper way; for to fill a 
room full of battle-pieces, pompous histories of 
si^es, and a tall hero alone in a crowd of insignifi- 
cant figures about him, is of no consequence to pri- 
vate men. But to place before our eyes great 
and illustriotts men in those parts and circumstances 
of life, wherein their behaviour may have an effect 
upon our minds ; as being such as we partake with 

u2 
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them merely as they were men: such as these^ I say^ 
may be just and useful ornaments of an el^ant 
apartment. In this collection^ therefore, that we are 
makings we will not have the battles, but the senti- 
ments of Alexander. The afiair we were just now 
talking of has circumstancesof the highest nature; 
and yet their grandeur has little to do with his for- 
tune. If, by observing such a piece, as that of his 
taking a bowl of poison with so much magnanimity, 
a man, the next time he has a fit of the spleen, is 
less froward to his friend or his servants ; thus fiar is 
some improvement. 

I have frequently thought, that if we had many 
draughts which were historical of certain passions, 
and had the true figure of the great men we see 
transported by them, it would be of the most solid 
advantage imaginable^ To consider this mighty 
man on one occasion, administering to the wants of a 
poor soldier benumbed with cold, with the greatest 
humanity; at another, barbarously stabbing a &ith- 
fill ofiicer: at one time, so generously chaste and 
virtuous as to give his captive, Statira, her liberty ; 
at another, burning a town at the instigation of 
Thais. This sort of changes in the same person are 
what would be more beneficial lessons of morality, 
than the several revolutions in a great man's fortune. 
There are but one or two in an age, to whom the 
pompous incidents of his life can be exemplary; 
but I, or any man, may be as sick, as good-natured, 
as compassionate, and as angry, as Alexander the 
Great. My purpose in all this chat, is, that so ex- 
cellent a furniture may not for the future have so 
romantic a turn, but allude to incidents which come 
within the fortunes of the ordinary race of men. I 
do not know but it is by the force of this senseless 
-custom, that people are drawn in postures they 
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woHld not £>r half they are worth be smrpriMd 
in. The nnparaUeled fierceness of scMne rural 
squires drawn in red^ or in armour^ who nerer 
dreamed to destroy any thing above a fox, is a 
common and ordiniuy offence of this kind. But I 
ahall give an account of our whole gallery on an- 
other occasion. 
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•HXSBp>IAKC, auovst 10. 

I DID myself the honour this day to make a visit 
to a lady of quality, who is one of those who are 
ever railmg at the vices of the age, but mean only 
one vice, beeauae it ia the only vice they are not 
gnilty of. She went so &r as to fidl foul on a young 
'vraman if ho has had imputations; but whether they 
were just or not, no one knows but hers^. How« 
ever &Bt is, she is in her present behaviour modest, 
tnmhle, pious, and discreet* I thought it became 
Bie to bnng this censorious lady to reason, and let 
ker see she was a much more vicious woman than 
the venon she nwke of. 

' Madam,' said I, ^ yon are vexj severe to this 
noor young woman, for a tre^mss whic^ 1 believe 
Heaven h^ foighren her, and lor which, you see» 
ahe is for ever out of countenance.' ' Nay, Mr. 
Biokerstaff,' she interrupted, ^ if yon at this time e£ 
day contradict people of virtue, and stand up for 

ill women' ^ No, no, Madam,' said 1, ' not 

8D fcst; she is reclaimed, and I fear you never will 
bob Nay, nay. Madam, do not be in a pafl»en> but 

m3 
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let me tell you what you are. You are indeed as 
good as your neighbours^ but that is being Tezy bad* 
You are a woman at the head of a £unily^ and lead. 
a perfect town-lady's life. You go on your own way, 
and consult nothing but your glass. What imper- 
fections indeed you see there^ you immediately mend 
as fast as you can. You may do the same by the 
faults I tell you of^ for they are much more in your 
power to correct. 

' You are to know then^ that your visiting ladies, 
that carry your virtue from house to house with so 
much prattle in each other's applause^ and triumph 
over other people's faults^ I grant you^ have but tiie 
speculation of vice in your own conversations^ but 
promote the practice of it in all others you have to 
do with. 

' As f(»r you^ Madam^ your time passea away 
in dressings eatings sleeping, and praying. When 
you rise in a morning, I grant you an hour spent 
very well ; but you come out to dress in so froward 
a niunour^ that the poor girl who attends you, 
curses her very being in that she is your servant, 
for the peevish things you say to her. When this 
poor creature is put into a way, that good or evil 
are regarded but as they relieve her from the hours 
she has and must pass with you ; the next you 
have to do with is your coacnman and footmen. 
They convey your ladyship to church. While you 
are praying there, they are cursing, swearing, and 
drinking, in an ale-house. Durins the time also 
which your ladyship sets apart for Heaven, you are 
to know, that your cook is sweating and netting 
in preparation for your dinner. Soon afiter your 
meal you make visits, and the whole world that 
belongs to you speaks all the ill of you which yoa 
are repeating of others. You see^ Madam^ whatever 
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way you go^ all about you are in a very broad one. 
The morality of these people it is your proper busi- 
ness to inquire into ; and till you reform them you 
had best let your equals alone ; otherwise^ if 1 allow 
you are not vicious^ you must allow me you are not 
virtuous.' 

I took my leave^ and received at my coming home 
the following letter : 

" MR. BICKERSTAFF^ 

^' I have lived a pure and undeiiled virgin these 
twenty-seven years ; and 1 assure you^ it is with great 
grief and sorrow of heart I tell you, that I become 
weary and impatient of the derision of the gigglers 
of our sex, who call me old maid, and tell me, I 
shall lead apes. If you are truly a patron of the dis-> 
tressed, and an adept in astrology, you will advise 
whether I shall, or ought to be prevailed upon by 
the impertinences of my own sex, to give way to the 
importunities of yours. I assure you, I am sur- 
rounded with both, though at present a forlorn. 

" I am/' &e. 

I must defer my answer to this lady out of a point 
of chronology. She says, she has been twenty-seven 
years a maid; but I tear, according to a common 
error, she dates her virginity from her birth, which 
is a very erroneous method ; for a woman of twenty 
is no more to be thoc^ht chaste so many yean 
than a man of that age can be said to have been so 
long valiant. We must not allow people the favour 
of a virtue, till they have been under tne temptation 
to the contrary. A woman is not a maid till her 
birth-day, as we call it, of her fifteenth year. My 
plaintiff is therefore desired to inform me, whether 
she is at present in her twenty-eighth or forty-third 
yeao And she jshaUbe despati^ed accordingly* ;. ' > 
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n. /▲ia»*i comoi-iiousi^ Auouar 11* 

A merchant came liither this mornings and read & 
letter from a oorreBpondent of his at Milan. It was 
dated the 7th instant N. S. The following is an 
abstract of it. On the 25th of the last month, £ve 
thousand men were on their march in the Lam* 
pourdan^ under the command of general Wesdt 
naving received orders from his Catholic majesty to 
join mm in his camp with all possible expedition, 
xke duke of Anjou soon had intelligence of their 
motion, and took a resolution to decamp, in order 
(0 intercut them, within a day's mardi of our 
army. Iiie king of Spain was apprehensive tbe 
tnemy might muce sucn a movement, and com* 
mancled general Stanhope with a body of horse, 
oonsisting of fourteen squadrons, to observe their 
course and prevent their passage over the rivers 
Segra and Noguera, between Lerida and Balagner. 
It happened to be the first day that offioor had i^ 

geared abroad after a dangerous and violent feff«r; 
ut he reeeived the king's commands on this oo-^ 
casion with a joy whicn surmounted his present 
weakness, and on the 27th of last month came 
np with the enemy on the plains of Balagner. The 
duke of Anjou's rear-guara consisting of twenty- 
lix squadrons, that general sent intelligence of their 
posture to the king, and desired his majesty's oiw 
ders to attadk them. During the time whieh he 
waited for his instructions, he made his dispositieit 
jfar the diaige, which was to divide themselves inte 
three bodies ; one to be comsianded by himself in 
die oontre, a body on the right by oonnt Manriee 
ef Nasnni, and the third on die left by At earl 
of Beohford. Upon the reoeipt of his majes^e 
iiraatien to attadc the enemy, the general hknaelf 
charged with the nlmeit vigour and re es hiti e n i 
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while the earl of Kochfard and count Maurice ex- 
tended themselves on his right and left, to prevent 
the advantage the enemy might make of the supe« 
liority of their numbers. What appears to have 
misled the enemy's general in this affair was, that it 
was not supposed practicable that the confederates 
would attach him till they had received a reinforce- 
ment. For this reason he pursued his march with- 
out &cing about, till we were actually coming on to 
engagement. General Stanhope's disposition made 
it impracticable to do it at that time ; count Mau- 
rice and the earl of Rochford attacking them in the 
instant in which they were forming themselves. 
The charge was made with the greatest gallantry, 
and the enemy very soon put into so great disorder, 
that their whole cavalry were commanded to sup- 
port their rear-guard. Upon the advance of this 
reinforcement, all the horse of the king of Spain 
were come up to sustain general Stanhope, inso- 
much that the battle improved to a general en- 
gi^ment of the cavalry of both armies. After a 
warm dispute for some time, it ended in the utter 
defeat of all the duke of Anjou's horse. Upon the 
despatch of these advices, that prince was retiring 
towards Lerida. We have lio account of any con- 
siderable loss on our side, except that both those 
heroic youths, the earl of Rochford smd count 
Nassau, fell in this action. They were, you know, 
both sons of persons who had a great place in the 
confidence of your late king William ; and I doubt 
not but their deaths will endear their fEunilies, 
which were ennobled by him, in your nation. Ge- 
neral Stanhope has been reported by the enemy 
dead of his wounds ; but he received only a slight 
contusion on the shoulder. 

P. S. We acknowledge you here a mighty brave 
people; but you are said to love quarrelling so well. 
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thAt jcm eannot be quiet at home. Tlie fiiTomcn 
ef the house of Bourbon among us affirm^ that dik 
Stanhope^ who could as it were get out of his sick- 
bed to fight against their king of Spain^ novat be of 
the antimonarchical party. 
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— • Nepteo monUrare, et tmUh tantiim, 

JUT. SAT. viL 56. 

What I etn ftaey, but can ne'er express. 



suvsiiT, AVQum 18L 

If there were no other consequences of it, bat 
barely that human creatures on this day assemble 
themselves before their Creator, without regard to 
their usual employments^ their minds at leisure 
from the cares of this Hfe, and their bodies adorned 
with the best attire they can bestow on them ; I 
say, were this mere outward celebration of a Sab- 
bath all that is expected from men^ even that were 
a laudable distinction, and a purpose worthy the 
human nature. But when there is added to it the 
sublime pleasure of devotion, our being is exalted 
above itself; and he^ who spends a seventh day in 
the contemplation of the next life, will not easily 
fall into the corruptions of this in the other six. 
They, \dio never admit thoughts of this kind into 
their imagination^ lose hi^ier and sweeter satis* 
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factions than can be raised by any other entertain- 
xnent. The most illiterate man who is touched with 
devotion^ and uses frequent exercises of it^ contracts 
a certain greatness of mind^ mingled with a noble 
simplicity^ that raises him above these of the same 
condition ; and there is an indelible mark of good- 
ness in those who sincerely possess lA. It is hardly 
passible it should be otherwise ; for the fenreurs o£ 
a pious mind will naturally contract such an ear- 
nestness and attention towards a better being, as 
will make the ordinary passages of life go off with a 
becoming indifference. By this a man in the lowest 
condition will not appear mean, or in the most 
splendid fortune insolent. 

As to sll the intricacies and Ticissitades^ under 
which men are ordinarily entangled with the utmost, 
sonrow and passion^ one who is devoted to Heaven^ 
when he &dU into such difficulties^ is led by a clue 
through a labyrinth. As to this wodd, he does not 
pretend to skill in the mazes of it; but fixes his 
tiioughts upon one certainty^ that he shall soon bt 
out of it. And we may ask very boldly^ what cm 
be a more sure consolation than to have a hope ia 
death ? When men are arrived at thinking of theur 
-very dissolution vidth pleasure^ how few things are 
there that can be terrible to them ! Certainly^ n». 
thing can be dreadful to such spirits, but what would 
make death terrible to them., mlsehood towards man> 
or impiety towards Heaven. To such as these^ as 
there are certainly many such^ the gratifications of 
innocent pleasures are doubled^ even with reflectioas 
upon their imperfection. The disappointments^ 
Tuoiich naturally attend the great pnmiises we make 
ourselves in expected enjoyments^ strike no damp 
upon such men^ but only quicken thdr hopes of soon 
knowing joysj which are too pure to adjmt of aOaj 
or satiety. 
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It is thought; among the politer part of mankind, 
an imperfection to want a relish of any of those 
things which refine our lives. This is tne founda- 
tion of the acceptance which eloquence^ music, and 
poetry^ make in the world ; and I know not why 
devotion, considered merely as an exaltation of oor 
happiness, should not at least be so &r r^arded as 
to DC considered. It is possible, the very inquiry- 
would lead men into such thoughts and gratifications, 
as they did not expect to meet with in this place. 
Many a good acquaintance has been lost from a ge- 
neral prepossession in his disfeivour, and a severe 
aspect nas often hid under it a very agreeable com- 
panion. 

There are no distinguishing qualities among men 
to which there are not false pretenders ; but though 
none is more pretended to than that of devotion, 
there are, perhaps, fewer successful impostors in this 
kind than any otner. There is something so natively 
great and good in a person that is truly devout, that 
an awkward man may as well pretend to be genteel^ 
as a hypocrite to be pious. The constraint in 
words and actions are equally visible in both cases ; 
and any thing set up in their room does but remove 
the endeavours the further off their pretensions. 
But, however the sense of true piety is abated, there 
is no other motive of action that can carry us through 
all the vicissitudes of life with alacrity and resolu- 
tion. But piety, like philosophy, when it is super- 
ficial, does but make men appear the worse for it ; 
and a principle that is but half received does but 
distract, instead of guiding our behaviour. When 
I reflect upon the unequal conduct of Lotius, I see 
many things that run (firectly counter to his interest; 
therefore I cannot attribute his labours for the 
public good to ambition. When I consider his dis- 
regard to his fortune, I cannot esteem him covetous. 
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Hofw then can I reconcile his neglect of himself^ and 
his zeal for others ? I have long suspected him to 
be a ' little pious j' but no man ever hid his vice 
with greater caution^ than he does his virtue. It 
was the praise of a great Roman, ^ that he had rather 
be, than appear, good.' But such is the weakness 
of Lotius, that I dare say he had rather be esteemed 
irreligious than devout. By I know not what im- 
patience of raillery, he is wonderfully fearful of 
being thought too great a believer. A hundred little 
devices are made use of to hide a time of private 
devotion ; and he will allow you any suspicion of his 
being ill employed, so you do not tax him with be- 
ing well. But alas ! how mean is such a behaviour ! 
To boast of virtue, is a most ridiculous way of dis- 
appointing the merit of it, but not so pitiful as that of 
being ashamed of it. How unhappy is the wretch, 
who makes the most absolute and independent mo- 
tive of action the cause of perplexity and incon- 
stancy ! How different a figure does Ccelicolo make 
with all who know him ! His great and superior 
mind, frequently exalted by the raptures of heavenly 
meditation, is to all his friends of the same use, as 
if an angel were to appear at the decision of their 
disputes. They very well understand, he is as much 
disinterested and unbiassed as such a being. He 
considers all applications made to him, as those 
addresses will affect his own application to Heaven. 
All his determinations are delivered with a beautiful 
humility; and he pronounces his decisions with the 
air of one who is more frequently a supplicant than 
a judge. 

Thus humble, and thus great, is the man who is 
moved by piety, and exalted by devotion. But be- 
hold this recommended by the masterly hand of a 
great divine I have heretofore made bola with. 

VOL. IV. N 
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'^ It u sneli a pleasure as caa never doy er •ver- 
work the mind ; a delight that grows and im^oves 
under thought and reflection ; and while it ezerdaes, 
does also endear itself to the mind. All pLeasures 
that affect the hody must needs weary, because they 
transport ; and all transportation is a Tiolenoe ; and 
no violence can be lasting ; but determines upon the 
fidling of the spirits^ which are not able to keep up 
that height of motion that the pleasure of the senses 
raises them to. And therefore how inevitably does 
an immoderate laughter end in a sigh, which is only 
nature's recovering itself after a force done to it ! 
but the religious pleasure of a well-disposed mind 
moves gentfy, and therefore constantly. It does not 
aifect by rapture and ecstasy, but is like the pleasure 
of health, greater and stronger than those that call 
up the senses vidth grosser and more affecting im- 
pressions. No man's body is as strong as his appe- 
tites ; but Heaven has corrected the boundlessness 
of his voluptuous desires, by stinting his strength, 
and contracting his capacities. — The pleasure of the 
religious man is an easy and a portable pleasni^ 
such an one as he carries about in his bosom, with- 
out alarming either the eye or the envy of the world. 
A man putting all his pleasure into this one, is like 
a traveller putting all his goods into one jewel ; the 
value is the same, and the convenience greater."* 

• Dr. South. 
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No. 212. THURSDAY, AUGUST 17, 1710. 



FSOM MT OWK ATAWKEVT, AUOUST 16. 

I HAVE had much importunity to answer the fol- 
lowing letter. 

'^ MR. BICKER8TAFF, 

" Reading over a volume of yours, I find the 
words Simplex Munditiis mentioneid as a description 
&£ a very well-dressed woman. 1 beg of you, for the 
sake of the sex, to explain these terms. I cannot 
comprehend what my brother means, when he tells 
BM, they signify my own name, which is. Sir, 

" Your humble servant, 

'' PLAIN ENGLISH." 

I think the lady's Inrother has given us a very good 
idea of that elegant expression, it being the greatest 
beauty of speech to be close and intelligible. To 
this end, nothing is to be more carefully consulted 
than plainness. In a lady's attire this is the single 
excellence ; for to be, what s<mie people call, fine, 
is the same vice in that case, as to be florid is in 
writing or speaking. I have studied and writ on 
this imj^ortant subject, till I almost despair of 
making a reformation in the females of this island, 
where we have more beauty than in any spot in the 
universe, if we did not disguise it by raise gar-* 
niture, and detract from it by impertinent im- 
provements. I have by me a treatise concerning 

n2 
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pinners^ which, I have some hopes, will contribute 
to the amendment of the present head-dresses, to 
which I have solid and unanswerable objections. But 
most of the errors in that, and other particulars of 
adorning the head, are crept into the world from 
the ignorance of the modern tirewomen ; for it is 
come to that pass, that an awkward creature in the 
first year of her apprenticeship, that can hardly stick 
a pin, shall take upon her to dress a woman of the 
first quality. However, it is certain, that there re- 
quires in a good tirewoman a perfect skill in optics ; 
for all the force of ornament is to contribute to the 
intention of the eyes. Thus she who has a mind to 
look killing, must arm her face accordingly, and not 
leave her eyes and cheeks undressed. There is Ara- 
minta, who is so sensible of this, that she never will 
see even her own husband without a hood on. Caa 
any one living bear to see Miss Gruel, lean as shet 
is, with her hair tied back after the modern way ? 
But such is the folly of our ladies, that because one 
who is a beauty, out of ostentation of her being 
such, takes care to wear something that she knows 
cannot be of any consequence to her complexion ; I 
say, our women run on so heedlessly in the fashion, 
that though it is the interest of some to hide as much 
of their faces as possible, yet because a leading Toast 
appeared with a backward head-dress, the rest shall 
follow the mode, without observing that the author 
of the fashion assumed it because it could become 
no one but herself. 

Flavia* is ever well-dressed, and always the gen- 
teelest woman you meet : but the make of her mind 
very much contributes to the ornament of her body. 
She has the greatest simplicity of manners of any of 
her sex. This makes every thing look native about 

* Mrs. Ann Oldfield, Uie actress* 
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her, and her clothes are so exactly fitted that they 
appear^ as it were^ part of her person. Every one 
that sees her knows her to be of quality ; but her 
distinction is owing to her manner^ ana not to her 
habit. Her beauty is full of attraction, but not of 
allurement. There is such a composure in her looksj 
and propriety in her dress, that you would think it 
impossible she should change the garb you one day 
see her in, for any thing so becoming, till you next day 
see her in anoth^. There is no other mystery in this, 
but that however she is apparelled, she is herself the 
same : for there is so immediate a relation between 
our thoughts and gestures, that a woman must think 
well to look welL 

Bat this weighty subject I must put off for some 
other matters, in which my correspondents are ur- 
gent for answers; which I shaU do where I can, 
and appeal to the judgement of others where I 
cannot. 

*^ MB. BICKERSTAFF, 

*^ Taking the air the oth^ day on horseback, in 
the green lane that leads to Soutngate, I discovered 
(coming towards me a person wdl mounted in a 
mask : and Z accordingly expected, as any one 
would, to have been robbed. But when w« carae 
up with each other, the spark, to my greater sur- 
prise, very peaceably gave me the wajr ; which made 
me take courage enough to ask him, if he masque- 
raded^ or how ? He made me no answw, but still 
ooatinued incoffnii». This was certainly an ass in a 
lien's skin ; a narmless bull-begw^ who delists «e 
fn^t innocent people^ and set^em a galli^Qg. I 
bethought myself ef putting as good a jest upon him, 
and turned my horse with a design to pursue him 
to Lendon^ mA g«t Um apprehended » tu ffla a e ^i 
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of being a highwayman : but when I leflected^ that 
it was the proper office of the magistrate to punish 
onlj knaves^ and that we had a Censor of Great 
Britain for people of another denomination^ I imme- 
diately determined to prosecute him in your court 
only. This unjustifiable frolic I take to be neither 
wit nor humour^ therefore hope you will do me, and 
as many others as were that day frighted^ justice. 

" I am. Sir, 
'* Your friend and servant, 
** August 16, 1710." ** J. L." 

The gentleman begs your pardon, and frighted 
you out of fear of frighting you : for he is just come 
out of the small-pox. 

" MR. BICKERSTAFF, 

'' Your distinction concerning the time of com- 
mencing virgins is allowed to be just. I write you 
my thanks for it, in the twenty-eighth year of my 
life, and twelfth of my virginity. But I am to ask 
you another question : may a woman be said to live 
any more years a maid, than she continues to be 
<x»urted? 

*' I am/' &C. 

" SIB, 

*' I observe that the Postman of Saturday last, 
giving an account of the action in Spain, has this 
elegant turn of expression ; general Stanhope, who 
in the whole action expressed as much bravery as 
conduct, received a contusion in his right shoulder. 
I should be glad to know, whether this cautious 
politician means to commend or to rally him^ by 
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sayings ' He expressed as much bravery as conduct ?* 
If you can explain this dubious phrase, it will in- 
form the public, and oblige. Sir, 

" Your humble servant, &c." 

"August 16,1710." 
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SHEER-LANX:, AUGUST 16. 

There has of late crept in among the downright 
^English a mighty spirit of dissimulation. But, be- 
fore we discourse of this vice, it will be necessary 
to observe, that the learned make a difference be- 
tween simulation and dissimulation. Simulation is 
a pretence of what is not, and dissimulation is a 
concealment of what is. The latter is our present 
affair. When you look round you in public places 
in this island, you see the generality of mankind 
carry in their countenance an air of challenge or de- 
fiance ; and there is no such man to be found among 
us, who naturally strives to do greater honours and 
civilities than he receives. This innate sullenness 
or stubbornness of complexion is hardly to be con- 
quered by any of our islanders. For which reason, 
however they may pretend to chouse one another, 
they make but very awkward rogues ,* and their dis-« 
like to each other is seldom so well dissembled, but 
it is suspected. When once it is so, it had as good 
be professed. A man who dissembles well must- 
have none of what we call stomach, otherwise he^ 
will be cold in his professions of good-will where 
he hates ; an imperfection of the last ill consequence 
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in business. This fierceness in our natures is ap- 
parent from the conduct of our young fellows^ wno 
are not got into the schemes and arts of life which 
the children of this world walk by. One would 
thinks that of course^ when a man of any conse- 
quence for his figure^ his mien^ or his gravity, 
passes by a youths he should certainly have Qie first 
advances of salutation ; but he is^ you may observe, 
treated in a quite different manner, it being the 
very characteristic of an English temper to defy. 
As I am an Englishman, I find it a very hard matter 
to bring myself to pull off the hat first ; but it is 
the only way to be upon any good terms with those 
we meet with. Therefore the first advance is of 
high moment. Men judge of others by themselves ; 
and he that will command with us must condescend. 
It moves one's spleen very agreeaUy, to see fellows 
pretend to be dissemblers witibiout this lesson. Thej 
are so reservedly complaisant till they have learned 
to resign their natural passions, that all the steps 
they make towards gaining those whom they would 
be well with, are but so many marks of what they 
really are, and not of what they would appear. 

Tne rough Britons, when they pretend to be art- 
ful towards one another, are ridiculous enough ; but 
when they set up for vices they have not, and dis* 
semble their good with an affectation of iU, they are 
insupportable. I know two men in this town who 
make as good figures as any in it, that manage their 
credit so well as to be thought atheists, and yet say 
their prayers morning and evening. Tom Springly, 
the other day, pretended to go to an assignation with 
a married woman at Rosamond's pond, and was seen 
soon after reading the responses with great gravity 
at six of clock prayers. 
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SHEER-LANE, AUGUST 17. 

. Though the following epistle bears a just accu- 
sation of myself, yet in regard it is a more advan- 
tageous piece of justice to another^ I insert it at 
large. 

'' MR. BICKERSTAPP, 

" I have lately read your paper, wherein you re- 
present a conversation between a young lady, your 
three nephews, and yourself; and am not a Httle. 
offended at the figure you give your young merchant 
in the presence of a beauty. The topic of love is a 
subject on which a man is more beholden to nature 
for his eloquence, than to « the instruction of the 
schools, or my lady's woman. From the two latter 
your scholar and page must have reaped all their ad-* 
vantage above him. — I know by this time you have 
pronouced me a trader. I acknowledge it ; but can- 
not bear the exclusion from any pretence of speak- 
ing agreeably to a fine woman, or from any degree 
of generosity that way. You have among us citi- 
zens many well-wishers ; but it is for the justice of 
your representations, which we, perhaps, are better 
judges of than you, by the account you give of your 
nephew, seem to allow. 

'^ To give you an opportunity of making us some 
reparation, I desire you will tell, your own way, the 
following instance of heroic love in the city. You 
are to remember, that somewhere in your writings, 
for enlarging the territories of virtue and honour> 
you have multiplied the opportunities of attaining 
to heroic virtue ; and have hinted, that in whatever 
state of life man is, if he does things above what is 
ordinarily performed by men of his rank^ he is iu 
those instances a hero. 
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" Tom Trueman^ a young gentleman of eighteen 
years of age^ fell passionately in love with the beau- 
teous Almira^ daughter to his master. Her regard 
for him was no less tender. Trueman was better 
acquainted with his master's affairs than his daugh- 
ter ; and secretly lamented^ that each day brought 
him by many miscarriages nearer bankruptcy than 
the former. This unhappy posture of their af- 
jairs^ the youth suspect^^ was owing to the ill- 
management of a factor^ in whom his master had 
an entire confidence. Trueman took a proper oc- 
casion^ when his master was ruminating on nis de- 
caying fortune, to address him for leave to spend 
the remainder of his time with his foreign corre* 
Bpondent. During three years' stay in that em- 
ployment, he became acquainted with all that ctm* 
cerned his master, and by his great address in the 
management of that knowledge saved him tea 
thousand pounds. Soon after this accident^ True- 
man's uncle left him a considerable estate. Upon 
receiving that advice, he returned to England, and 
demanded Almira of her father. The father, over- 
joyed at the match, offered him the ten thousand 
pounds he had saved him, with the further propo- 
sal of resigning to him all his business. Trueman 
refused both; and retired into the country with 
his bride, contented with his own fortune, though 
perfectly skilled in all the methods of impro- 
ving it. 

" It is to be noted that Trueman refused twenty 
thousand pounds with another young lady ; so 
that reckoning both his self-denials, he is to have 
in your court the merit of having given thirty 
thousand pounds for the woman he loved. This 
gentleman I claim your justice to ; and hope you 
will be convinced that some of us have larger 
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▼lews than only Cash Debtor, Per contra Cre- 
ditor. Yours, 

^' RICHARD TRAFFIC. 

** Garraway's Cofiee-house, August 10. 

*^ N. B. Mr. Thomas Newman, of Lime-street^ 
is entered among the heroes of domestic life. 

" CHARLES LILLIE." 
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^^Soles et aperta serena 
Prwpiceret et certis poteris cognoxere signis, 

YIRG. GEO&O. i. 398. 
— *Tis easy to descry 
Betuming suns and a serener sky. DRTDsy. 

FROK XT OWK AFARTMEKT, AUGUST 21. 

In every party there are two sorts of men, the rigid 
and the supple. The rigid are an intractable race 
of mortals, who act upon principle, and will not, 
forsooth, fidl into any measures that are not con- 
sistent with their received notions of honour. These 
are persons of a stubborn unpliant morality, that 
sullenly adhere to their friends, when they are dis- 
gfaoed, and to their principles, though they are ex- 
ploded. I shall therefore give up this stin-necked 
generation to their own obstinacy, and turn my 
thoughts to the advantage of the supple, who pay 
their homage to places^ and not persons ; and, with- 
0ut enslaving themselves to any particular scheme 
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of opinions^ are as ready to change their conduct in 
point of sentiment as of fashion. The well-dis* 
ciplined part of a court are generally so perfect at 
their exercise, that you may sec a whole assembly^ 
from front to rear, face about at once to a new man 
t)f power, though at the same time they turn their 
backs upon him that brought them thither. The 
great hardship these complaisant members of so- 
ciety are under, seems to be the want of warning 
upon any approaching change or revolution ; so 
that they are obliged in a hurry to tack about \\ath 
every wmd, and stop short in the midst of a full 
career, to the great surprise and derision of their 
beholders. 

When a man foresees a decaying ministry, he has 
leisure to grow a malecontent, reflect upon the pre- 
sent conduct, and by gradual murmurs fall off from 
his friends into a new party, by just steps and mea- 
sures. For want of such notices, I have formerly 
known a very well-bred person refuse to return a 
bow of a man whom he thought in disgrace, that 
was next day made secretary of state : and another, 
who, after a long neglect of a minister, came to his 
levee, and made professions of zeal for his service tht 
very day before he was turned out. 

This produces also unavoidable confusions and 
mistakes in the descriptions of great men's partfi 
and merits. That ancient lyric, Mr. D'Urfey, some 
years ago writ a dedication to a certain Lord, in 
which he celebrated him for the greatest poet and 
critic of that age, upon a misinformation in Dyer's 
Letter, that his noble patron was made lord cham- 
berlain. In short, innumerable votes, speeches, 
and sermons, have been thrown away ana turned 
to no^ account, merely for want of due and timely 
iiitelligence. Nay, it has been known, that a paf> 
negyric has been half printed off, when the poet> 
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upon the removal of the i^ninister^ has been forced 
to alter it into a satire. 

For the conduct therefore of such useful persons, 
as are ready to do their country service upon all 
occasions^ I have an engine in my study, which is a 
fiort of a Political Barometer, or, to speak more 
intelligibly, a State WeatKer-glass, that, by the rising 
and falling of a certain magical liquor^ presages all 
changes and revolutions in government, as the com- 
mon glass does those of the weather. This weather- 
glass is said to have been invented by Cardan, and 
given by him as a present to his great countryman and 
contemporary, Machiavel ; which, by the way, may 
serve to rectify a received error in cnronology, that 
places one of these aojoe years after the other. How 
or when it came into my hands, I shall desire to be 
excused, if I keep to myself; but so it is, that I 
have walked by it for the better part of a century, 
to my safety at least, if not to my advantage ; and 
have among my papers a register of all the changes 
that have happened in it, from the middle of queen 
JBlizabeth's reign. 

In the time of that princess it stood long at Settled 
Fair. At the latter end of king James the First, it 
fell to Cloudy. It held several years after at Stormy : 
insomuch, that at last, despairing of seeing any 
dear weather at home, I followed the royal exile, 
and 8009ie time after, finding my glass rise^ returned 
to my native country with the rest of the loyalists. 
I was then in hopes to pass the remainder of my 
days in Settled Fair : but, alas ! during the greatest 
part of that reign the English ip^ation lay in a dead 
calm, which, as it is usual, was followed by high 
winds aofi tempests, till of late years ; in which, 
with unspeakable joy and satisfaction, I have seen 
^«r political weather returned to Settled Fair. I 
mist oxily observe^ th&t for all this last summer my 

VOL. IV. o 
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flass lifls pointed at Changeable. Upon the whole, 
aften apply to Fortune ^neas^s speech to the 
Sibyl : 

^- Non vUa laborwmf 
viirgOf nova mt fides inopinave surgit : 
Omnia priecejiif atque animo mecum ante jtere^ 

VIRG, MS, vi. lOS.- 

— No terror to my view, 
No frightful face of danger can be new : 
The mind foretels whatever comes to pass ; 
A thoughtful mind is Fortune's Weather-glass.. 

The advBntages which have accrued to those 
whom I have advised in their affairs^ by virtue of 
this sort of prescience, have been very considerable. 
A nephew of mine, who has never put his money 
into the stocks, or taken it out, without my advice, 
has in a few years raised ^yq hundred pounds to 
almost so many thousands. As for myself, who look 
upon riches to consist rather in content than pos- 
sessions, and measure the greatness of the mind 
rather by its tranquillity than its ambition, I have 
seldom used my glass to make my way in the 
world, but often to retire from it. This is a bye- 
path to happiness, which was first discovered to me 
by a most pleasing apophthegm of Pythagoras; 
* When the winds,' says he, ' rise, worship the 
echo.' That great philosopher, whether to make 
his doctrines the more venerable, or to gild his 
precepts with the beauty of imagination, or to 
awaken the curiosity of his disciples, for I will not 
suppose, what is usually said, that he did it to 
conceal his wisdom from the vulgar, has coached 
several admirable precepts in remote allusions, and 
mysterious sentences. By the winds in this apo« 
phthegm, are meant state hurricanes and popiuar 
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tumults. ^ When these rise/ says he, ' worship 
the echo ;' that . is, withdraw yourself from the 
multitude into deserts, woods, solitudes, or the like 
retirements, which are the usual habitations of the 
echo. 
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FROM MT OWir AFARTMEirr, AUGUST 23. 

liYSANDER has Writ to me out of the country, and 
tells me, after many other circumstances, that he 
had passed a great deal of time with much plea- 
sure and tranquillity ; till his happiness was inter- 
rupted by an indiscreet fkitterer, who came down 
into those parts to visit a relation. With the cir- 
cumstances in which he represents the matter, he 
had no small provocation to be offended ; for he at- 
tacked him in so \^Tong a season, that he could not 
have any relish of pleasure in it; though, perhaps, at 
another time it might have passed upon him without 
giving him much uneasiness. Lysander had, after 
a long satiety of the town, been so happy as to get 
to a solitude he extremely liked, and recovered a 
pleasure he had long discontinued, that of reading. 
lie was got to the bank of a rivulet, covered by a 
pleasing shade, and fanned by a soft breeze: which 
threw his mind into that sort of composure and at- 
tention, in which a man, though with indolence, 
enjoys the utmost liveliness of his spirits and the 
^eatest strength of his mind at the same time. In 

o2 
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this state^ Lysander represents tlislt he was reading 
Virgil's Georgics^ when on a sudden the gentlemim 
above-mentioned surprised him^ and without any 
manner of preparation falls upon him at once: 
* What ! I have found you at last^ afiter searching 
all over the wood! we wanted you at cards after 
dinner ; but you are much better employed. I have 
heard indeed that you are an excellent scholar. But 
at the same time^ is it not a little unkind to rob the 
ladies^ who like you so well, of the pleasure of your 
company ? But that is indeed the misfortune of you 
great scholars, you are seldom so fit for the world 
as those who never trouble themselves with books. 
Well, I see you are taken up with your learning 
there, and I will leave you/ Lysander says, he 
made him no answer, but took a resolution to com- 
plain to me. 

It is a substantial affliction, when men goT^Ri 
themselves by the rules of good-breeding, that by 
the very force of them they are subjected to the inso- 
lence of those, who either never will, or never can, 
understand them. The superficial part of mankind 
form to themselves little measures of behaviour from 
the outside of things. By the force of these narrow 
conceptions, they act amongst themselves with ap- 
plause , and do not apprehend they are contempti- 
ble to those of higher understanding, who are re- 
strained by decencies above their knowledge from 
showing a dislike. Hence it is, that because com- 
plaisance is a good quality in conversation, one im- 
pertinent takes upon him on all occasions to com- 
mend; and, because mirth is agreeable, another 
thinks fit eternally to jest. I have of late received 
many packets of letters, complaining of these spread- 
ing evils. A lady who is lately arrived at the Bath 
acquaints me, there were in the stage-coach where- 
in she went down, a common flatterer, and a common 
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jester. These gentlemen were^ she tells me^ rivals 
in her favour ; and adds^ if there ever happened a 
case wherein of two persons one was not liked more 
than another^ it was in that journey. They differed 
only in proportion to the degree of dislike between 
the nauseous and the insipid. Both these characters 
of men are born out of s, barrenness of imagination. 
They are never fools by nature ; but become such 
out of an impotent ambition of being, what she never 
intended them, men of wit and conversation. I 
therefore think fit to declare, that according to the 
known laws of this land, a man may be a very honest 
gentleman, and enjoy himself and his friend, with- 
out being a wit ; ana I absolve all men from taking 
pains to be such for the future. As the present 
case stands, is it not very unhappy that Lysander must 
be attacked and applauded in a wood, and Corinna 
jolted and commended in a stage-coach; and this 
for no manner of reason, but because other people 
have a mind to show their parts ? I grant, indeed, if 
these people, as they have understanding enough for 
it, . would confine their accomplishments to those of 
their own degree of talents, it were to be tolerated; 
but when they are so insolent as to interrupt the me- 
ditations of the wise, the conversations of the agree- 
able, and the whole behaviour of the modest, it be- 
comes a grievance naturally in my jurisdiction. 
Among themselves, I can not only overlook, but ap- 
prove it. I was present the other day at a conver- 
sation, whjere a man of this height of breeding and 
sense told a young woman of the same form, ' To 
be sure^ Ma(Lim, every thing must please that comes 
from a lady.' She answered, ' I know. Sir, you 
are so much a gentleman that you think so.' Why 
this is very well on both sides ; and it is impossible 
that such a lady and gentleman should do otherwise 
than think well of oijie another. These are but loose 
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hints of the disturbances in hrnnati society, for which 
there is yet no remedy ; but I shall in a little time 
publish tables of respect and civility, by which per- 
sons may be instructed in the proper times and sea- 
sons, as well as at what degree of intimacy a man 
may be allowed to commend or rally his companions; 
the promiscuous licence of which is, at present, far 
fi-om being among the small errors in conversation. 

P. S. The following letter was left, with a re- 
quest to be immediately answered, lest the artifices 
used against a lady in distress may come into com- 
mon practice. 

" sin, 
'' My eldest sister buried her husband about six 
months ago; and, at his funeral, a gentleman of 
more art than honesty, on the night of his interment, 
while she was not herself, but in the utmost agony 
of her grief, spoke to her of the subject of love. In 
that weakness and distraction which my sister was 
in, as one ready to fell is apt to lean on any body, 
he obtained her promise of marriage, which was ac- 
cordingly consummated eleven weeks after. There 
is no affliction comes alone, but one brings another. 
My sister is now ready to lye-in. She humbly asks 
of you, as you are a friend to the sex, to let her 
know, who is the lawful father of this child? or whe- 
ther she may not be relieved from this second mar- 
riage ? considering it was promised under such cir- 
cumstances as one may very well suppose she did not 
what she did voluntarily, but because she was help- 
less otherwise. She is advised something about en- 
gagements made in gaol, which she thinks th^ same, 
as to the reason of the thing. But, dear Sir, she 
relies upon your advice, and giveS you her service ; 
as does your humble servant, 

" REBECCA MIDRlJiTB." 
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The case is very hard ; and I fear the plea she is 
advised to make^ from the similitude of a man who 
is in duresse, will not prevail. But though I de- 
spair of remedy as to the mother^ the law gives the 
child his choice of his &ther^ where the birth is thus 
legally ambiguous. 

" TO ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, ESQUIRE. 

*^ The humble Petition of the Company of Linen- 
drapers^ residing within the liberty of West- 
minster^ 

'^ SHEWETH, 

" That there has of late prevailed among the ladies 
so great an affectation of nakedness^ that they have 
not only left the bosom wholly bare, but lowered 
their stays some inches below the former mode. 

^^ That, in particular, Mrs. Arabella Overdo 
has not the least appearance of linen ; and our best 
customers shew but little above the small of their 
backs. 

'^ That by this means your petitioners are in dan- 
ger of losing the advantage of covering a ninth part 
of every woman of quality in Great-Britain. 

" Your Petitioners humbly offer the premises 
to your Indulgence's consideration, and shall 
ever," &c. 

Befwe I answer this petition, I am inclined to 
examine the offenders myself. 
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— Nugis adderf pondus. 

HOR. zp. i. 19. 42* 

Weight and importance some to trifles give. 

R. WTNKE. 
FROM MY OWN APARTMENT, AUGUST 25. 

Nature is full of wonders ; every atom is a stand- 
ing miracle, and endowed with such qualities, as 
could not be impressed on it by a power and wisdom 
less than infinite. For this reason, I would not dis- 
courage any searches that are made into the most 
minute and trivial parts of the creation. However, 
since the world abounds in the noblest fields of spe- 
culation, it is, methinks, the mark of a little gcmus, 
to be wholly conversant among insects, reptiles, ani- 
malcules, and those trifling rarities that furnish out 
the apartment of a virtuoso. 

There are some men whose heads are so oddly 
turned this way, that, though they are utter stran- 
gers to the common occurrences of life, they are 
able to discover the sex of a cockle, or describe the 
generation of a mite, in all its circumstances. They 
are so little versed in the world, that they scarce 
know a horse from an ox ; but, at the same time, 
will tell you with a great deal of gravity, that a 
ilea is a rhinoceros, and a snail a hermaphrodite. I 
have known one of these whimsical philosophers, 
who has set a greater value upon a collection of spi- 
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derb' that lie would upon a flock of sheep, and has 
sold his coat off his back to purchase a taraniuUi* 

I would not have a scholar wholly unacquainted 
with these secrets and curiosities of nature ; but cer- 
tainly the mind of man^ that is capable of so much 
higher contemplations^ should not be altogether fixed 
upon such mean and disproportioned ob^cts. Ob- 
servations of this kind are apt to alienate us too much 
from the knowledge of the world, and to make us 
serious upon trifles ; by which means they expose phi- 
losophy fo the ridicide of the witty and the con- 
tempt of the ignorant. In short, studies of this natitre 
should be the diversions, relaxations, and amuse- 
ments ; not the care, business, and concern, of life. 

It is, indeed, wonderful to consider, that th^e 
should be a sort of learned men, who are wholly em- 
ployed in gathering together the refuse of nature, if 
I may call it so, and hoarding up in their chests and* 
cabinets such creatures as bthers industriously avoid 
the sight of. One does not know how to mention 
some of the most precious parts of their treasure, 
"without a kind of an apology for it. I have been shown 
a beetle valued at twenty crowns, and a toad at a 
hundred : but we must take this for a general rule, 
' That whatever appears trivial or obscene in the 
common notions of the world, looks grave and phi^ 
losophical in the eye of a virtuoso.' 

To show this humour in its perfection, I shall 
present my reader with the legacy of a certain Vir- 
tuoso, who laid out a considerable estate in natural 
rarities and curiosities, which upon his death-bed he 
bequeathed to his relations and friends, in the fol- 
lowing words : 

^ THE WILL OP A VIRTUOSO. 

' I Nicholas Gimcrack, being in sound health of 
mind, but in great weakness of body, do by this my 
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last will and testament bestow my worldly goods and 
chattels in manner following : 

' Imprimis, To my dear wife, 
' One box of butterflies, 
' One drawer of shells, 
' A female skeleton, 

* A dried cockatrice. 

' Item, To my daughter Elizabeth, 

' My receipt for preserving dead caterpillars, 

' As also my preparations of winter Maydew, and 
embryo-pickle. 

' Item, To my little daughter Fanny, 

* Three crocodiles' eggs. 

* And upon the, birth of her first child, if she mar- 
ries with her mother's consent. 

The nest of a humming-bird. 

* Item, To my eldest brother, as an acknowledg- 
ment for the lands he has vested in my son Charles, 
I bequeath 

' My last year's collection of grasshoppers. 

' Item, To his daughter Susanna, being his only 
child, I bequeath my 

' English weeds pasted on royal paper, 

* With my large folio of Indian cabbage. 

' Item, To my learned and worthy friend doctor 
Johannes Elscnckius, professor in anatomy, and 
my associate in the studies of nature,, as an eternal 
monument of my ajQTection and friendship for him, I 
bequeath 

' My rat's testicles, and 

* Whale's pizzle, 

to him and his issue male; and in default of such 
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issue in the said doctor Elscrickius^ then to return 
to my executor and his heirs for ever. 

' Having fully provided for my nephew Isaac^ by 
making over to him^ some years since, 

* A homed Scarabseus, 

* The skin of a rattle-snake^ and 

' The mummy of an Cgyptian King, 
* I make no further provision for him in this my Will. 

'My eldest son^John^ having spoken disrespectfully 
of his littl^ sister, whom I keep by me in spirits of 
wine, and in many other instances behaved himself 
undutifully towards me, I do disinherit, and wholly 
cut off from any part of this my personal estate, by 
giving him a single cockle-shell. 

' To my second son, Charles, I give and bequeath all 
my flowers, plants, minerals, mosses, shells, peb- 
bles, fossils, beetles, butterflies, caterpillars, grass- 
hoppers, and vermin^ not above specified : as also all 
my monsters, both wet and dry ; making the said 
Charles whole and sole executor of this my last wiU 
and testament; he paying, or causing to be paid, 
the aforesaid legacies within the space of six months 
after my decease. And 1 do hereby revoke all other 
wills whatsoever by me formerly made.' 

ADYERTISEMBNT. 

* * Whereas an ignorant upstart in astrology has 
publicly endeavoured to persuade the world that he is 
the late John Partridge, who died the 28th of March, 
I7O8 : These are to certify all whom it may concern, 
that the true John Partridge was not only dead at 
that time, but continues so to this present day. 

Beware of counterfeits, for such are abroad 
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No. 217. TUESDAY, AUGUST 29, IJIO. 



Atque Deos cUqtie catra vocat crudeUa mater. 

YIKa. ECL. T. 88. 

She $igh*d, she sobb*d, and, furious with despair,— 
Accusing all the gods, and every star. 

D&TDEK. 



FBOM MY OWN APARTMENT, AUGUST 28. 

Ab I was passing by a neighbour's house this mom* 
ing, I overheard the wife of the fssunily speaking 
things tocher husband which gave me much distur- 
bance, and put me in mind of a character whidi I 
wcmder I have so long omitted, and that is, an out- 
rf^eous species of the fair sex, which is distinguished 
by the term Scolds. The generality of women are 
l^ nature loquacious; therefore, mere v(dubility of 
speech is not to be imputed to them, but should be 
considered with pleasure when it is used to express 
such passions as tend to sweeten or adorn conversa- 
tion ; but, when, through rage, females are vehe- 
ment in their eloquence, nothing in the world has so 
iU an effect upon the features ; for by the force of it 
I have seen the most amiable become the most de- 
formed ; and she that appeared one of the Graces^ 
immediately turned into one of the Furies. I hum- 
bly conceive, the great cause of this evil may pro- 
ceed from a false notion the ladi«s have of, what we 
call,, a modest woman. They have t^o nairow a con- 
ception of this lovely character; and believe they 
have not at all forfeited their pretensions to it, pro-- 
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vided they have ne imputations on their chastity. 
But^ alas! the young fellows knew they pick out 
better women in the side-boxes^ than many of 
those who pass upon the world and themselves for 
modest. 

Modesty never rages^ never murmurs^ never 
pouts; when it is ill-treated^ it pines, it beseeches^ 
It languishes. The neighbour i mention is one of 
your common modest women, that is to say^ those 
who are ordinarily reckoned such. Her husband 
knows every pain of life with her, but jealousy. 
Now, because she is dear in diis particular, the man 
cannot say his soul is his own, but she cries, ' No 
modest woman is respected now-a-days/ What 
adds to the comedy in this case is, that it la very or- 
dinary with this sort of women to talk in the lan- 
guage of distress ; they will complain of the forlcHii 
wretchedness of their condition, and then the poor 
helpless creatures shall throw the next thing they can 
Jay their hands on at the person who offends tiiem. 
Our neighbour was only saying to his wife, ' she 
went a little too fine,' when she immediately pulled 
hifi periwiff off, and stunping it under her f(M, 
wrung h^ naiyls, and said, ' Never modest wxmian 
was so used.' These ladies of irresistible modesty 
are those, who make virtue uaamiable ; not that they 
can be said to be virtuous, but as they live without 
scandal ; and being under the common denomina- 
tien of being such, men fear to meet their fstuks in 
tboae who are as agreeable as th^ are innocent. 

I take the Bully among men, and the Scold among 
women, to draw the foundation of their actions 
from the same defect in the mind. A Bully thinks 
honour consists wholly in being brave ; and there- 
fore has regard to no one rule of life, if he piieserves 
himself from the aocusaftion of <»wardioe. The fro- 
ward woman knows diastity to be the irst merit in 

VOL. IV. p 
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a woman ; and therefore^ since no one Cftn call her 
one ugly name^ she calls mankind all the rest. 

These ladies^ where their companions are so im- 
prudent as to take their speeches for any other than 
exercises of their own lungs and their husbands' pa^- 
tience^ gain by the force of being resisted^ and flame 
with open fury^ which is no way to be opposed but 
by being neglected ; though at the same time human 
frailty makes it very hard to relish the philosophy 
of contemning even frivolous reproach. There is a 
very pretty instance of this infirmity in the man of 
the best sense that ever was^ no less a person than 
Adam himself. According to Milton's description 
of the first couple^ as soon as they had fallen^ and 
the turbulent passions of anger^ hatred^ and jealousy^ 
first entered tneir breasts ; Adam grew moody^ and 
talked to his wife^ as you may find it in the three 
hundred and fifty-ninth page^ and ninth book^ of 
Paradise Lost^ in the octavo edition^ which^ out of 
heroics^ and put into domestic style^ would run 
thus: 

' Madam^ if my advice had been of any authority 
with you, when that strange desire of gadding pos- 
sessed you this mornings we had still been happy ; 
but your cursed vanity and opinion of your own con- 
duct^ which is certainly very wavering when it seeks 
occasions of being proved^ has ruined both yourself 
and me^ who trusted you.' 

Eve had no fiein in her hand to rufile^ or tucker 
to pull down ; but with a reproachful air she an- 
swered : 

^ Sir^ do you impute that to my desire of gadding^ 
which might have happened to yourself^ with aU 
your wisdom and gravity ? The serpent spoke so ex« 
cellently^ and with so good a grace^ that-— -Besides^ 
what harm had I ever done him^ that he should de- 
sign me any ? Was I to have been always at yoor 
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side^ I might as well have continued there^ and been 
but your rib still ; but if I was so weak a creature as 
you thought me^ why did you not interpose your 
saee authority more absolutely? You denied me 
somg as faintly as you say I resisted the serpent. 
Had not you been too easy, neither you nor I had 
now transgressed.' 

Adam replied, ^ Why, Eve, hast thou the impu- 
dence to upbraid me as the cause of thy transgres- 
sion for my indulgence to thee ? Thus it will ever be 
with him, who trusts too much to woman. At the 
same time that she refuses to be governed, if she 
suffers by her obstinacy, she will accuse the man 
that shall leave her to herself.' 

Thus they in mutual accusation spent 

The fruitless hours, but neither self-condemning : 

And of their vain contest appearM no end. 

This, to the modem, will appear but a very fEunt 
piece of conjugal enmity : but you are to consider^ 
that they were just begun to be angry, and they 
wanted new words for expressing their new passions ; 
but her accusing him of letting her go, and tell- 
ing him how good a speaker, and how fine a gentle- 
man the devil was, we must reckon, allowing for 
the improvements of time, that she gave him the 
same provocation as if she had called him cuckold. 
The passionate and familiar terms, with which the 
same case repeated daily for so many thousand years 
has furnished the present generation, were not then 
in use ; but the foundation of debate has ever been 
the same, a contention about their merit and wisdom. 
Our general mother was a beauty ; and hearing there 
was another now in the worla, could not forbear, 
fls Adam tells her, showing herself, though to the 
devil, by whom the same vanity made her liable to 
be betrayed. 

p2 
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I cannot^ with all the help of scienoe and mataO" 
logj, find any other remedy lor this evil, but wliat 
was the medicine in this first qnarrd ; idudi 
as appeared in the next book, that they were 
▼inoed of their being both weak, bnt the one 
than the other. 

If it were possible that the beauteoos ooold but 
rage a little before a glass, and see their pretty oooik- 
tenances grow wild^ it is not to be doubted but ik 
woold have a very good effect : bnt that woold re* 
quire temper ; for Lady Firebrand^ npon observing 
her features swell when her maid vexed her the 
other day, stamped her dressingoglass under her 
feet. In this case, when one of this temper is moved, 
she is like a witch in an operation, and makes all 
things turn round with her. The very fabric is in 
a vertigo when she begins to charm. In an instant, 
whatever was the occasion that moved her blood, 
she has such intolerable servants ; Betty is so awk- 
vrard^ Tom cannot carry a message, and her hus^ 
band has so little respect for her, l£at she, poor wo- 
man^ is weary of tms life, and was bom to be un- 
happy. 

Desunt multa, 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

*^* The season now coming on in which the town 
will begin to fill, Mr. Bickerstaff gives notice. That 
from the first of October next, he will be much 
wittier than he has hitherto been. 
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Scnptorum chorus omnis amat nemus, etfugU urbes. 

Hoa. EPisT. ii. 2. 77. 

The tribe of writers, to a man, admire 

The peaceful grov^ and from the town retire. 

FRAKCIS. 
FROM MT OWN APARTMSKT, AUGUST SO. 

I CHANCED to rise very early one particular morn- 
ing this summer^ and took a walk into the country to 
divert myself among the fields and meadows^ while 
the green was new^ and the flowers in their bloom. 
As at this season of the year every lane is a beautiful 
walk^ and every edge full of nosegays^ I lost my- 
self^ with a great deal of pleasure^ among several 
thickets and bushes that were filled with a great 
variety of birds^ and an agreeable confusion of 
notes, which formed the pleasantest scene in the 
world to one who had passed a whole winter in 
noise and smoke. The freshness of the dews that 
Jay upon every thing about me, with the cool breath 
of the morning, which inspired the birds with sa 
many delightful instincts, created in me the same 
kind of animal pleasure, and made my heart over- 
flow with such secret emotions of joy and satis&c* 
tion as are not to be described or accounted for. On 
this occasion I could not but reflect upon a beautiful 
simile in Mil^; 
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A$ one who long in populous dty pent, 
Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air. 
Forth issuing on a summer's mom, to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and fartns 
Adjoin*d, from each thing met conceives delight : 
The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine^ 
Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound. 

Those who are conversant in the writings of polite 
authors, receive an additional entertainment from 
the country^ as it revives in their memories those 
t^armin^ descriptions^ with which such authors do 
frequently abound. 

I was thinking of the foregoing beautiful simile 
in Milton, and applying it to myself^ when I ob-< 
served to the windward of me a black cloud &lling 
V» the earth in long trails of rain^ which made me 
betake myself for shelter to a house I saw at a little 
distance from the place where I was walking. As t 
sat in the porch, 1 heard the vmces of two or three 
persons, who seemed very earnest in discourse. My 
curiosity was raised when I heard the names of Alex- 
binder the Great and ArtaxerXes; and as their talk 
seemed to run on ancient heroes, I concluded there 
could not be any secret in it ; for which reason I 
thought I might very fairly listen to what they said. 

After several parallels between great men, which 
appeared to me altogether groundless and chimerical^ 
I was surprised to hear one say, that he valued the 
Black Prince more than the duke of Vendosme. How 
the duke of Vendosme should become a rival of the 
Black Prince, I could not conceive : and was more 
startled when I heard a second affirm, with great 
Vehemence, that if the emperor of Grermany was not 
going off, he should like him better than either of 
them. He added, that thou^ the season was so 
changeable, the duke of Marlborough was in blo<»n- 
ing beauty. I was wondering to mysdf frmn whence 
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they hftd i^ceived this odd intdligence : especiaDy 
"when I heard them mention the names of serenu 
^her great generals^ as the prince of Hesse and the 
king ci Sweden^ who^ they said^ were both mnning 
»way. To which they added^ what I entirely agreed 
•'With them in^ that the crown of France was very 
weak^ but that the marshal Villars still kept his c(h 
loQTs. At last^ one of them told the company^ if they 
would go along with him^ he would shew them a 
chimney-sweeper and a painted lady in the same bed^ 
which he was sure would very much please them. 
The shower which had driven them as well as my- 
self into the house^ was now over ; and as they were 
passing by me into the garden^ I asked them to let 
me be one of their companv. 

The gentleman of the notise told me^ ^ if I de- 
lighted in flowers^ it would be worth my while ; for 
that he believed he could show me sttch a blow of 
tulips as was not to be matched in the whole 
country/ 

I accepted the offer^ and immediately found that 
they had been talking in terms of gardenings and 
that the kings and generals they had mentioned 
were only so many tulips, to which the gardeners^ 
according to their usual custom, had given such high 
titles and appellations of honour. 

I was very much pleased and astonished at the glo- 
rious show of these gay vegetables, that arose in 
great profusion on all the Imnks about us. Some- 
times 1 considered them with the eye of an ordinary 
«pectat(^, as so many beautiful objects varnished over 
with a natural gloss, and stained with such a variety 
■of colours, as are not to be equalled in any artificial 
tlyes or tinctures. Sometimes I considered every 
leaf as an elaborate piece of tissue^ in which the 
threads and fibres were woven together into different 
configuiutions, wUch gave a different colouring to 
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the ligkt as it glanced on the several parts of the 
sur&ce. Sometimes I considered the whole bed of 
tulips^ according to the notion of the greatest ma- 
thematician and philosopher that ever lived ^> as a 
multitude of optic instruments, designed for the se- 
parating light into all those various colours of which 
.It is composed. 

I was awakened out of these my philosophical spe* 
^ulations, by observing the company often seemed 
to laugh at me. I accidentally praisea a tulip as one 
of the finest I ever saw ; upon which they told me, 
it was a common Fool's Coat. Upon that I praised 
a second, which it seems was but another kind of 
.Pool's Coat. I had the same fate with two or three 
more, for which reason I desired the owner of the 
.garden to let me know which were the finest of the 
flowers ; for that I was so unskilful in the art, that 
I thought the most beautiful were the most valuable, 
and that those which had the gayest colours were 
the most beautiful. The gentleman smiled at my 
ignorance. He seemed a very plain honest man, 
and a person of good sense, had not his head been 
touched with that distemper which Hippocrates 
calls the TvXiirvoixocHO!., Tulippomania; insomuch that 
he would talk very rationally on any subject in the 
world but a tulip. 

He told me, ' that he valued the bed of flowers 
which lay before us, and was not above twenty yards 
in length and two in breadth, more than he would 
the best hundred acres of land in England ;' and 
added, ' that it would have been worth twice the 
money it is, if a foolish cook-maid of his had not 
almost ruined him the last winter, by mistaking a 
handful of tulip-roots for a heap of onions, and by 
that means,' says he, ' made me a dish of pottage 

* Sir Isaac Newton. 
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that cost me above a thousand pounds sterling.' He 
then showed me what he thought the finest of his 
tulips^ which I found received all their value from 
their rarity and oddness^ and put me in mind of your 
great fortunes^ which are not always the greatest 
beauties. 

I have often looked upon it as a piece of happi- 
ness^ that I have never fallen into any of these fan- 
tastical tastes^ nor esteemed any thing the more for 
its being uncommon and hard to be met with. For 
this reason I look upon the whole country in spring- 
time as a spacious garden^ and make as many visits 
to a spot of daisies or a bank of violets^ as a florist 
does to his borders or parterres. There is not a 
bush in blossom within a mile of me^ which I am 
not acquainted with^ nor scarce a daffodil or cowslip 
that withers away in my neighbourhood without my 
missing it. I walked home in this temper of mind 
through several fields and meadows with an un<- 
flpeakable pleasure^ not without reflecting on the 
bounty of Providence^ which has made the most 
pleasing and most beautiful objects the most ordinary 
9nd most common. 
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Qmi cajftat risus hommum, Jiimamque dicacis-^ 
Afiectat, w^er est ; hunCy tUt Romanes caveto, 

HOR. SAT. L 4. 82. 

Who trivial bursts of laughter strives to rais^ 
And courts of prating petulance the praise,.— 
This man is vile ; here, Roman, iix your mark ; 
His soul is black, as his complexion's dark. 

FRANCIS. 

Never were men sa perplexed as a select company 
of us were this evening with a couple of professea 
wits, whc^y through our ill fortune, and tneir own 
eonfidence^ had thought fit to pin themselves upon 
a gentleman who had owned to them, that he was 
going to meet such and such persons, and named us 
one by one. These pert puppies immediately resolved 
to come with him ; and, from the beginning to the 
end of the night, entertained each other with in^per- 
tinences to which we were perfect strangers. 1 am 
come home very much tired ; for the affliction was 
so irksome' to me, that it surpasses all other I ever 
knew, insomuch that I cannot reflect upon this sor- 
row with pleasure, though it is past. 

An easy manner of conversation is the most desi- 
rable quality a. man can have ; and for that reason 
coxcombs will take upon them to be familiar with 
people whom they never saw before. What adds to 
the vexation of it is, that they will act upon the foot 
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of knowing you by hme ; and rally with you> as 
they call it^ by repeating what your enemies say of 
you ; and court you^ as they thinks by uttering to 
your face^ at a wrong time> all the kind things your 
mends speak of you in your absence. 

These people are the more dreadful, the more 
they have of what is usually called wit ; for a lively 
imagination^ when it is not governed by a good un- 
derstanding^ makes such miserable havock both in 
conversation and business^ that it lays you defence- 
less, and fearful to throw the least word in its way 
that may give it new matter for its further errors. 

Tom Mercet has as quick a fancy as any one liv- 
ing ; but there is no reasonable man can bear him 
faidf an hour. His purpose is to entertain^ and it is 
of no conseqiience to him what is said^ so it be what 
is caUed well said : as if a man must bear a wound 
with patience^ because he that pushed at you came 
up with a good air and mien. That part of life 
which we spend in company is the most pleasing of 
all our moments ; and therefore I think our beha« 
viour in it should have its laws as well as the part 
of our being which is generally esteemed the more 
important. From hence it is^ that from long expe- 
rience I have made it a maxim. That however we 
may pretend to take satis&ction in sprightly mirth 
ana high jollity, there is no great pleasure in any 
oompany where the basis of the society is not mutusd 
good will. When this is in the room, every trifling 
circumstance, the most minute accident, the absur- 
dity of a sOTvant, the repetition of an old story, the 
look of a man when he is telling it, the most indif- 
ferent and the most ordinary occurrences, are mat- 
ters which produce mirth and good-humour. I went 
to spend an hour after this manner with some Mends, 
who enjoy it in perfection whenever they meet> 
when those 'destroyers above-mentioned came ia 
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Upon us. There is not a man amcmg them has 
any notion of distinction of superiority to one an* 
otner^ either in their fortunes or their talents^ when, 
they are in company. Or if any reflection to the 
contrary occurs in their thoughts^ it only strikes 8 
delight upon their minds^ that so much wisdom and 
power is in possession of one whom they lore and 
esteem. 

In these my Lucubrations^ I have frequently 
dwelt upon this one topic. The above maa^im woulcL 
make short work for us reformers ; for it is only 
want of making this a position that renders some 
characters bad^ which would otherwise be good. 
Tom Mercet means no man ill^ but does ill to every 
body. His ambition is to be witty ; and> to cany 
on that design^ he breaks througn all things that 
other people hold sacred. If he thought wit was no» 
way to be used but to the advantage of society^ that, 
gprightliness would have a new turn, and we should 
expect'what he is going to say with satisfi»ction in- 
stead of fear. It is no excuise for being mischievous^ 
that a man is mischievous without mtdice : nor will 
it be thought an atonement, that the ill was daoe 
not to injure the party concerned, but to divert, the 
indifferent. 

It is, methinks, a very great error, that we sheidd 
not profess honesty in conversation, aa mudi as in 
commerce. If we consider, that there is no greater 
misfortune than to be ill received, where we love the 
turning a man to ridicule am<mg his friends, we rob» 
him of greater enjoyments than he could have pur- 
chased by his wealni ; yet he that laughs at him 
would perhaps be the last man who would hurt him 
in this case of less consequence. It has hsen smi, 
the history of Don Quixote utterly destroyed the 
spirit of gallantry in the ^^nish nation ; and I ftft^ 
lieve we may say much more truly, that the hummwr 
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of ridicule has done as much injury to the true relish 
of company in England. 

Such satisfactions as arise from the secret compa- 
rison of ourselves to others^ with relation to their 
inferior fortunes or merits are mean and unworthy. 
The true and high state of conversation is^ when men 
communicate their thoughts to each other upon such 
subjects^ and in such a manner^ as would be plea- 
sant if there were no such thing as folly in the world; 
for it is but a low condition of wit in one man which 
depends upon folly in another. 

P. S. I was here interrupted by the receipt of my 
letters^ among which is one from a lady who is not 
a little offended at my translation of the discourse 
between Adam and Eve. She pretends to tell me 
my own^ as she calls it^ and quotes several passages 
in my works^ which tend to the utter disunion of man 
and wife. Her epistle will best express her. I have 
Blade an extract of it^ and shall insert the most ma-*^ 
terial passages. 

" I suppose you know we women are not too apt 
to forgive: for which reason^ before you concern 
yourself any further with our sex, I would advise 
you to answer what is said against you by those of 
your own. I inclose to you business enough, till 
you are ready for your promise of being witty. You 
must not expect to say what you please, without 
admitting others to take the same uberty. Marry 
come up ! you a Censor ? Pray read over all these 
pamphlets, and these notes upon your Lucubrations; 
oy tnat time you shall hear further. It is, I sup* 
pose, from such as you that people learn to be cen- 
sorious, for which 1 and all our sex have an utter 
aversion ; when once people come to take the liberty 
to wound reputations " 

This is the main body of the letter ; but she bida 
me turn over, and there I fin d - ■ 
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" MR. BIGKERBTAFF^ 



" If you will draw Mrs. Cicely Trippit according 
to the inclosed description^ I wiU forgive you all." 



u 



TO ISAAC BICKERSTAFF^ ESQUIRE^ 



'^ The humble Petition of Joshua Fairlovs^ of 

Stepney, 

" SHEWBTH, 

" That your Petitioner is a general lover, who for 
some months last past has made it his whole busi« 
ness to frequent the bye-paths and roads near his 
dwelling, for no other purpose but to hand such of 
the fair sex as are obliged to pass through them. 

" That he has been at great expense for clean 
gloves to offer his hand with. 

" That towards the evening he approaches near 
London, and employs himself as a convoy towards 
home. 

^' Your Petitioner therefore most humbly prays, 
that for such his humble services he may be 
allowed the title of an Esquire." 

Mr. Morphew has orders to carry the proper 
instruments ; and the Petitioner is to be hereafter 
writ to upon gilt paper, by the title of Joshua Fair- 
love, Esquire. 
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No. 220. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1710. 



Insani sapiens iwmen Jerat^ aqutu imigiu, 
UUrd fudm satis est, vkrtiUem si petat ^nam, 

HOR. EPIST. i. 6. 15. 

Kvea virtue, when pursued with warmth extreme^ 
Turns into vice, and fools the sage*s fame. 

FRANCIS. 
FROK MT OWN APARTMENT, SEPTEMBER 4. 

Having received many letters filled with compli- 
ments and acknowledgements for my late useful dis- 
<x)ver3r of the political Barometer, I shall here com-* 
municate to the public an account of my ecclesiastical 
Thermometer, the latter giving as manifest prog- 
nostications of the changes and revolutions in church, 
0s the former does of those in state ; and both of 
them being absolutely necessary for every prudent 
subject who is resolved to keep what he has, and 
g/st what he can. 

The church Thermometer, which I am now to 
treat of, is supposed to have been invented in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, about the time when 
that religious prince put some to death for owning 
the Pope's supremacy, and others for denying tran- 
substantiation. I do not find, however, any great 
use made of this instrument, till it fell into the 
hands of a learned and vigilant priest or minister, 
for he frequently wrote himself both one and the 
.oth^, who was ^ome time Vicar of Bray. This 
gentleman lived in his vicarage to a good old age ; 
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and^ after having seen several successions of Iiis 
neighbouring clergy either burned or banished^ de- 
parted this life with the satisfaction of having never 
deserted his flock^ and died vicar of Bray. As 
this glass was first designed to calculate the dif-- 
ferent degrees of heat in religion^ as it raged in 
popery^ or as it cooled and grew temperate in the 
Keformation; it was marked at several distances^ 
after the manner our ordinary thermometer is to 
this dajr, viz. ^ Extreme Heat^ Sultry Heat^ Very 
Hotj Hot, Warm, Temperate, Cold, Just Freezing, 
Frost, Hard Frost, Great Frost, Extreme Cold.' 

It is well known that Torricellius, the inventor 
of the common weather-glass, made the experiment 
in a long tube which held thirty-two foot of water ; 
and that a more modem virtuoso, finding such a 
machine altogether unweildy and useless, and con- 
sidering that thirty-two inches of quicksilver weigh- 
ed as much as so many feet of water in a tube of the 
same circumference, invented that sizable instru- 
ment which is now in use. After this manner, that 
I might adapt the Thermometer I am now speaking 
of to the present constitution of our Church, as di- 
vided into High and Low, I have made some neces- 
sary .variations both in the tube and the fluid it con- 
tains. In the first place^ I ordered a tube to be cast 
in a planetary hour, and took care to seal it her- 
metically, when the Sun was in conjunction with 
•Saturn. I then took the proper precautions about 
the fluid, which is a compound of two very diflerent 
liquors ; one of them a spirit drawn out of a strong 
heady wine; the other a particular sort of rock- 
water, colder than ice, and clearer than crystal. The 
spirit is of a red fiery colour, and so very apt to fer- 
ment, that unless it be mingled with a proportion 
of the water, or pent up very close, it will burst the 
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vessel that holds it,* and fly up in fume and smoke. 
The water, on the contrary, is of such a subtle 
piercing cold, that unless it be mingled with a pro- 
portion of the spirits, it will sink almost through 
every thing that it is put into : and seems to be of 
the same nature as the water mentioned by Quintus 
Curtius, which, says the historian, could be con- 
tained in nothing but in the hoof, or, as the Oxford 
manuscript has it, in the scull of an ass. The Ther- 
mometer is marked according to the following figure ; 
which I set down at length, not only to give my 
reader a clear idea of it, but also to fill up my paper. 

Ignorance. 

Persecution. 

Wrath. 

Zeal. 

Church. 

Moderation. 

Lukewarmness. 

Infidelity. 

Ignorance. 

The reader will observe, that the Church is placed 
in the middle point of the glass, between Zeal and 
Moderation; the situation \n which she always 
flourishes, and in which every good Englishman 
wishes her, who is a friend to t£e constitution of his 
country. However, when it mounts to Zeal, it is 
not amiss ; and, when it sinks to Moderation, is still 
in a most admirable temper. The worst of it is, 
that when it once begins to rise, it has still an in- 
clination to ascend ; insomuch that it is apt to climb 
up from Zeal to Wrath, and from Wrath to Perse- 
cution, which always ends in Ignorance, and very 
often proceeds from it. In the same manner it fre- 
quently takes its prc^ess through the lower half of 
tile glass ; and, wnen it has a tendency to fall, will 
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gtadttally descend from Moderation to Lukewarm- 
new, and from Lukewarmness to Infidelity, whidi 
very often terminates in Ignorance, and always pro- 
ceeds from it. 

It is a common observation, that the ordinary 
Thermometer will be affected by the breathing o£ 
people who are in the room where it stands ; and 
indeed it is almost incredible to conceive, how the 
glass I am now describing will fall by the breath of 
a multitude crying ' Popery ;' or, on the contrary^ 
how it will rise when the same multitude, as it 
sometimes happens, cry out in the same breathy 
' The Church is in danger/ 

As soon as I had finished this my glass, and ad- 
justed it to the above-mentioned scale of religion ; 
that I might make proper experiments with it, I 
carried it under my cloak to several coffee-houses, 
and other places of resort about this great citv- At 
St. James's coffee-house the liquor stood at IVfode- 
ration : but at Will's, to my great surprise, it sub- 
sided to the very lowest mark on the glass. At the 
Grecian it mounted but just one point higher ; at 
the Rainbow it still ascended two degrees ; Child's 
fetched it up to Zeal; and other adjacent coffee- 
houses to Wrath. 

It fell into the lower half of the glass as I went 
further into the city, till at length it settled at 
Moderation, where it continued all the time I staid 
about the Exchange, as also while I passed by the 
Bank. And here I cannot but take notice, that 
through the whole course of my remarks, I never 
observed my glass to rise at the same time the 
stocks did. 

To complete the experiment, I prevailed upon a 
friend of mine, who works under me in the occult 
sciences, to make a prcgress with my glass through 
the whole island of Great Britain : and after his 
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return^ to present me ^vith a register of his obserr- 
ations. I guessed before-hand at the temper of 
sereral places he passed through, by the characters 
they have had time out of mind. Thus that feuse- 
tious divine. Dr. Fuller, speaking of the town of 
Banbury near a hundred years ago, tells us, it was 
a place famous for cakes and zeal, which I find by 
my glass is true to this day, as to the latter part of 
this description ; though I must confess, it is not 
in the same reputation for cakes that it was in the 
time of that learned author ; and thus of other 
places. In short, I have now by me, digested in 
an alphabetical order, all the counties, corporations, 
and boroughs, in Great Britain, with their respective 
tempers, as they stand related to my Thermometer. 
But this I shall keep to myself, because I would by 
no means do any thing that may seem to influence 
any ensuing elections. 

The point of doctrine which I would propagate 
by this my invention is the same which was long 
ago advanced by that able teacher Horace, out of 
whom I have taken my text for this discourse. We 
should be careful not to over-shoot ourselves in the 
pursuits even of virtue. Whether Zeal or Mode- 
ration be the point we aim at, let us kc^ fire out 
of the one, and irost out of the other. But, alas ! 
the world is too wise to want such a precaution. 
the terms High Church and Low Churcn, as com- 
monly used, do not so much denote a principle, as 
they distinguish a party. They are like words of 
little, they have nothing to do with their original 
signification ; but are only given out to keep a body 
of men together^ and to let them know friends from 
enemies. 

I must confess I have considered, with some little 
attention, the influence which the opinions of these 
great national sects have upon their practice ; and do 
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look upon it as one of the unaccountable things of 
our times^ that multitudes of honest gentlemen, who 
entirely agree in their lives, should take it in their 
heads to differ in their religion. 



No. 221. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1710. 



'^Sicui mens esi mos, 
jt^escio qwd meditans nugarunh et tahis in iUu. 

HOB. SAT. i. 9. 1. 

Musing, as wont, on this and that, 
Such trifleSy as I know not what. 

r&ANCXS. 



FROM MT OWN AFARTMENT, SEPTEMBER 6. 

As I was this morning going out of my house, a 
little boy in ^ black coat delivered to me the follow- 
ing letter. Upon asking who he was, he told me, 
that he belonged to my Lady Gimcrack. I did not 
at first recollect the name ; but, upon inquiry, I 
found it to be the widow of Sir Nicholas, whose 
legacy I lately gave some account of to the world. 
The letter ran thus : 

" MB. BICKERSTAFP, 

" I hope you will not be surprised to receive a 
letter from the widow Gimcrack. You know. Sir, 
that I have lately lost a very whimsical husband^ 
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who I find^ bj one of your last week's papers^ was 
not altogether a stranger to you. When I married 
this gentleman^ he had a very handsome estate : 
but^ upon buying a set of microscopes^ he was chosen 
a Fellow of the Koyal Society ; from which time I 
do not remember et^er to have heard him speak as 
other people did^ or talk in a manner that any of 
his fionily could understand him. H^ used^ how- 
ever to pass away his time very innocently in con- 
versation with several members of that learned 
body ; for which reason^ I never advised him against 
theur company for several years^ till at last I found 
his brain was quite turned with their discourses. The 
first symptom which he discovered of his being a 
tiriuosOy as you call him^ poor man ! was about 
fifteen years ago ; when he gave me positive orders 
to turn off an old weeding-woman^ that had been 
eanployed in the family for several years. He told 
ine> at the same time^ that there was no such thing 
in nature as n weed^ and that it was his design to 
let his garden produce what it pleased ; so that^ you 
may be sure^ it makes a very pleasant show as it 
now lies. About the same time he took a humour 
to ramble up and down the country^ and would 
often bring home with him his pockets full of moss 
and pebbles. This^ you may be sure^ gave me a 
heavy heart ; though^ at the same time^ I must needs 
say, he had the character of a very honest man, not- 
withstanding he was reckoned a little weak, till he 
b^an to sell his estate, and buy those strange bau- 
bles that you have taken notice of. Upon Mid- 
«iimmer-day last, as he was walking with me in the 
fields, he saw a very odd-coloured butterfly just 
before us. I observed that he immediately changed 
colour, like a man that is surprised with a piece of 
good luck, and telling me, that it was what lie had 
looked for above these twelve years, he threw off 
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his coat, and followed it. 1 lost sight of them both 
in less than a quarter of an hour ; but my husband 
continued the chace over hedge and ditch till about 
sunset ; at which time^ as I was afterwards told^ he 
caught the butterfly as she rested herself upon a 
cabbage, near ^ve miles from the place where he 
first put her up. He was here bfted from the 
ground by some passengers in a very fainting con- 
dition, and brought home to me about midnight. 
His violent exercise threw him into a fever, which 
grew upon him by degrees, and at last carried him 
off. In one of the intervals of his distemper, he 
called to me, and, after having excused himself for 
running out his estate, he told me, that he had al- 
ways been more industrious to improve his mind 
than his fortune : and that his ^unily must rather 
value themselves upon his memory as he was a wise 
man, than a rich one. He then told me, that it 
was a custom among the Romans for a man to give 
his slaves their liberty when he lay upon his death- 
bed. I could not imagine what this meant, till^ 
after having a little composed himself, he ordered 
me to bring him a flea which he had kept for several 
months in a chain, with a design, as he said, to give 
it its manumission. This was done accordingly. He 
then made the will, which I have since seen printed 
in your works word for word. Only I must take 
notice, that you have omitted the codicil, in which 
he lefi; a large Concha Veneris, as it is there called, 
to a Member of the Royal Society, who was often 
with him in his sickness, and assisted him in his 
will. And now. Sir, I come to the chief business 
of my letter, which is to desire your ^endship and 
assistance in the disposal of those many rarities and 
curiosities which lie upon niy hands. If you know 
any one that has an occasion for a parcel of dried 
;ipiders, I will sell them a pennyworth. I could 
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likewise let any one have a bargain of cockle-shells. 
I would also desire your advice^ whether I had best 
sell my beetles in a lump^ or by retail. The gen- 
tleman above-mentioned^ who was my husband's 
friend^ would have me make an auction of all his 
goods^ and is now drawing up a catalogue of ev6ry 
particular for that purpose^ with the two following 
words in great letters over the head of them^ Audio 
GtTncrackiana, But^ upon talking with him^ I be- 

fin to suspect he is as mad as poor Sir Nicholas was. 
our advice in all these particulars will be a great 
piece of charity to^ 

'^Sir, 
" Your most humble servant^ 

" ELIZABETH 6IMCRAGK." 

I shall answer the foregoing letter^ and give the 
widow my best advice^ as soon as I can find out 
chapmen for the wares which she has to put off. In 
the mean time^ I shall give my reader the sight of a 
letter^ which I have received from another female 
correspondent by the same post. 

" GOOD MR. BICKERSTAFF^ 

^' I am convinced by a late paper of yours^ that a 
passionate woman^ who among the common people 
goes under the name of a scolds is one of the most 
unsupportable creatures in the world. But^ alas ! 
Sir^ what can we do ? I have made a thousand vows 
and resolutions every morning to guard myself 
against this frailty ; but have generally broken them < 
before dinner^ and could never in my life hold out 
till the second course was set upon the table. What 
most troubles me is^ that my husband is as patient 
and good-natured as your own worship^ or any man 
living can be. Pray give me some directions, for I 
would observe the strictest and severest rules yoa 
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ean think of to cure myself of this diglemper^ wfaieh 
lA apt to fall into my tongue every moment. 

" I am. Sir, 
*' Your most humble servant," &e. 

In answer to this most unfortunate lady I must 
acquaint her, that there is now in town an u^eniotts 
physician of my acquaintance, who undertakes to 
cure all the vices and defects of the mind by inward 
medicines or outward applications. I shall give the 
world an account of his patients and his cores in 
other papers, when I shall be more at leisure to 
treat upon this subject. I shall only here inform 
my correspondent, that, for the benefit of such ladies 
that are troubled with virulent tongues, he has pre-' 
pared a cold-bath, over which there is fieistened at 
the end of a long pole, a very convenient chair, cu« 
riously gilt and carved. When the patient is seated 
in this chair, the doctor lifts up the pole, and gives 
her two or three total immersions in the oold-bath« 
till such time as she has quite lost the use of speectu 
This operation so effectually chills the tongue, and 
refi*igerates the blood, that a woman, who at her en- 
trance into the chair is extremely passionate and 
■onorous, will come out as silent and gentle as a 
lamb. The doctor told me, he would not practise 
this experiment upon women of fashion, had not he 
seen it made upon those of meaner condition with 
very good effect. 
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No. 222. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, I7IO. 



•—Chrysidis udas 
Ebrhii antefiyres^ extinctd cum facet canto, 

rERS« SAT. V. 165. 

Shall I at Chrysis' door the night prolong 
With midnight serenade, or drunken song ? 

K, WYNNK. 
FROM MT OWN APARTMENT, SEPTEMBER 8« 

Whereas, by letters from Nottingham, we have 
advice, that the young ladies of that place complain 
for want of sleep, by reason of certain riotous lovers, 
who for this last summer have very much infested 
the streets of that eminent city, with violins and 
bass-viols, between the hours of 12 and 4 in the 
morning, to the great disturbance of many of her 
Majesty's peaceable subjects : And whereas I have 
been importuned to publish some edict against these 
midnight alarms, which, under the name of serenades, 
do greatly annoy many well-disposed persons, not 
only in the place above-mentioned, but also in most 
of the polite towns of this island : I have taken that 
matter into my serious consideration, and do find 
that this custom is by no means to be indulged in 
this country and climate. 

It is indeed very unaccountable, that most of our 
British youth should take such great delight; in these 
nocturnal expeditions. Your robust true-born Bri- 
ton, that has not yet felt the force of flames and 
darts, has a natural inclination to break windows y 
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while those whose natural niggedness has been 
soothed and softened by gentle passion^ have as 
strong a propensity to languish under them^ espe- 
cially if they have a fiddler behind them to uttei' 
their complaints ; for^ as the custom prevails at pre- 
sent> there is scarce a young man of any ^Eishion in 
a corporation^ who does not make love with the 
town-music. The Waits often help him through his 
courtship; and my friend Mr. Banister * has told me^ 
he was proffered -^ve hundred pounds by a young 
feMow, to play but for one winter under the window 
of a lady^ that was a great fortune^ but more oruel 
than ordinary. One would think they hoped to 
conquer their mistresses' hearts as people tame hawks 
and eagles^ by keeping them awake or breaking their 
sleep when they are falling into it. 

I have endeavoured to search into the original of 
Ijhis impertinent way of making love^ which^ accord- 
ing to some authors^ is of great antiquity. If we 
may believe Monsieur Dacier and other critics^ Ho- 
race^ tenth Ode of the third book was originally 
a Serenade. And if I was disposed to show my 
learnings I could produce a line of him in another 
place^ which seems to have been the burthen of an 
old heathen Serenade. 

-^Audis minus, et minus jofih 
Me ttto Umgas pereunte noc^t 

Ly£a darmis f hok. od* i. 86. 8. 

Now less aad less assail thine ear 
These plaints, * Ah! sleepest thou, my dear, 
* While I, whole nights, thy True-love here 

• Am dying?* 

FRAKCIS. 

But notwithstanding the opinions of many learned 
men upon this subject^ I rather agree with them 

* Mr. John Banister, a composer, and at the facid of tke 
hand iu Drury-lane. 



M(Fhb look upon this custom^ as now practised^ to have 
been introduced by castrated musicians, who founl 
t)ut this way of applying themselves to their mis- 
'trcsses at these hours, when men of hoarser voiced 
express their passions in a more vulgar method. 
It must be coUressed, that your Italian eunuchs dd 
practise this manner of courtship to this day. 

But whoever were the persons that first thought 
of the serenade, the authors of all countries are una^ 
nimous in ascribing the invention to Italy. > 

There are two circumstances which qualified that 
country above all other for this midnight music. 

The first I shall mention was the softness of theil' 
climate. 

This gave the lover opportunities of beiuff abroad 
in the air, or of lying upon the earth whole hours 
tc^ther, without fear of damps or dews ; but as for 
our tramontane lovers, when they begin their mid- 
night complaint with. 

My lodging upon the cold ground is, 

we are not to understand them in the rigour of the 
letter, since it would be impossible for a British 
fiwain to condole himself long in that situation, with- 
out really dying for his mistress. A man might as well 
serenade in Greenland as in our region. Milton 
seems to have had in his thoughts the absurdity of 
these Northern Serenades, in the censure which he 
passes upon them c 

—Or midnight ball, 
Or Serenade, which the starv'd lover sings 
To his proud fair, best quitted with disdain. 

The truth of it is, I have often pitied, in a winter 
night, a vocal musician, and have attributed many 
of his trills and quavers to the coldness of the 
weather. 
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The second circumstance which inclined the Ita- 
lians to this custom^ was that musical genius which 
is so universal among them. Nothing is more fre« 
quent in that country^ than to hear a cobbler work- 
ing to an opera-tune. You can scarce see a porter 
that has not one nail much longer than the rest^ 
which you will find upon inquiry, is cherished for 
some instrument. In short, there is not a labourer^ 
or handicraft-man, that, in the cool of the evening 
does not relieve himself with solos and sonatas. 

The Italian soothes his mistress with a plaintive 
voice, and bewails himself ia such melting music, 
that the whole neighbourhood sympathizes with him 
in his sorrow. 

Qualis jwjnUed mcerens Philomela sub umhra-— 
Flet noctenif ramogue sedenSj miserabile carmen 
JfUegratf et mastis late loca questUnis implet, 

TIRG. GEOBG. IV. 511. 

Thus Philomel beneath the poplar shade 

With plaintive murmurs warbles through the glade^- 

Her notes harmonious tedious nights prolong, 

And Echo multiplies the mournful song. &. wtkne; 

On the contrary, our honest countrymen have s» 
little an inclination to music, that they seldom begin 
to sing till they are drunk ; which also is usu^y 
the time when they are most disposed to serenade* 
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For when upon their ungot heirs, 

Th* entail themselves and all that*8 theirs, 

What blinder bargain e'er was driven* 

Or wager laid at six and seven^ 

To pass themselves away, and turn 

Thdr children's tenants ere they're borii ? Auto, 

FROM Snr OWN apartmevt, ssftIember 11. 

I HATE been very much soKcited by Clarinda, 
Fktvia, and Lysetta, to re-assume my discourse 
concerning the methods of disposing honourably the 
unmarried part ctf the worlds and taking off those 
bars to it^ jointures and settlements^ which are not 
only the greatest impediments towards entering into- 
that state^ bnt also the frequent caused of distrust 
and animosity ih it after it is consummated. I have 
with very much attention considered this case ; and 
among aU the observations that I have made through 
a long course of years, I have thought the coldness 
of vrives to their husbands, as wdl as disrespect 
from children to parents, to arise from this one 
source. This traae for minds and bodies in the' 
lump, without regard to either, but as they are ac- 
companied with such sums of money and such 
parcels of land, cannot but produce a commerce be- 
tween the parties concerned, suitable to the me^n 
motives upon which they at first came ti^ether. I 
have heretofore given an account, that this method 
€it making settlements was first invented by a 
griping lawyer^ who made use of the covetous tem- 

B 3 
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pers df the parents of each side^ to force two young 
people into these vile measures of diffidence^ for no 
other end but to increase the skins of parchment^ by 
which they were put into each other's possession out 
of each other's power. The law of our country has 
given an ample and generous provision for the wife, 
even the third of the husband's estate, and left to 
her good-humour and his gratitude the expectation 
of further provision ; but the fantastical method of 
going further, with relation to their heirs, has a 
foundation in nothing but pride and folly : for as all 
men wish their children as like themselves, and as 
much better as they can possibly, it seems monstrous 
that we should give out of ourselves the opportu- 
nities of rewarding and discouraging them according 
to their deserts. This wise institution has no more 
sense in it, than if a man should begin a deed with, 
' Whereas no man living knows how long he shall 
continue to be a reasonable creature, or an honest man. 
And whereas I B, am going to enter into the state of 
matrimony with Mrs. D. therefore I shall from 
henceforth make it indifferent to me whether from 
this time forward I shall be a fool or a knave. And 
therefore, in full and perfect health of body, and a 
sound mind, not knowing which of my children, will 
prove better or worse, I give to my first-born, be he 
perverse, ungrateful, impious, or cruel, the lump 
and bulk of my estate ; and leave one year's pur- 
chase only to each of my younger children whether 
they shall be brave or beautiful, modest or honour- 
able> from the time of the date hereof, wherein I 
resign my senses, and hereby promise to employ 
my judgement no further in the distribution of my 
worldly goods from the day of the date hereof; 
hereby fiirther confessing and covenanting, that I 
am from henceforth married, ^nd dead in law.' 
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There is no man that is conversant in modern 
settlements^ but knows this is an exact translation 
of what is inserted in these instruments. Men's 
passions could only make them submit to such terms: 
and therefore all unreasonable bargains in marriage 
ought to be set aside^ as well as deeds extorted from 
men under force^ or in prison^ who are altogether 
as much masters of their actions^ as he that is pos- 
sessed with a violent passion. 

How strangely men are sometimes partial to 
themselves^ appears by the rapine of him that has 
a daughter's beauty under his direction. He will 
make no scruple of using it to force from her lover 
as much of liis estate as is worth ten thousand 
pounds^ and at the same time^ as a justice on the 
bench will spare no pains to get a man hanged that 
has taken but a horse from him. 

It is to be hoped the legislature will in due time 
take this kind of robbery into consideration^ and not 
suffer men to prey upon each other when they are 
about making the most solemn league^ and entering 
into the strictest bonds. The only sure remedy is^ 
to &x a certain rate on every woman's fortune ; one 
price for that of a maid> and another for a widow : 
for it is of infinite advantage^ that there should 
be no frauds or uncertainties in the sale of our 
women. 

If any man should exceed the settled rate^ he 
ought to be at liberty after seven years are over^ by 
ivhich time his love may be supposed to abate a 
little^ if it is not founded, upon reason^ to renounce 
the bargain^ and be freed from the settlement upon 
restoring Uie portion j as a youth married under 
fourteen years old may be off, if he pleases, when 
he comes to that age, and as a man is discharged 
from all bargains^ but that of marriage, made when 
he is under twenty-one. 
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It grieves me when I consider, tliat these re- 
straints npon matrimony take away the advantage 
we should otherwise have over other conntries, 
which are sunk much by those great checks upon 
propagation, the convents. It is thought chiefly 
owing to these, that Italy and Spain want above 
half their complement of, people. Were the price of 
Mrives always fixed and settled, it would contribute 
to filling the nation more than all the encoiirage- 
liients that can possibly be given to foreigners to 
transplant themselves hither. 

I, therefore, as censor of Britain, till a law is" 
made, will lay down rules which shall be observed, 
■\^th penalty of degrading all that break them, into 
Pretty Fellows, Smarts, Squibs, Hunting-Homs, 
Drums, and Bagpipes. 

The females that are guilty of breaking my or- * 
ders, I shall respectively pronounce to be Kits, 
Hornpipes, Dulcimers, and Kettle-drums. Such 
widows as wear the spoils of one husband, I will 
bury, if they attempt to rob another. 

I ordain. That no woman ever demand one shil- 
ling to be paid after her husband's death, more than 
the very sum she brings him, or an equivalent for it 
in land. 

That no settlement be made, in which the man 
settles on his children more than the reversion of 
the jointul'e, or the value of it in money ; so that 
at his death, he may in the whole be bound to pay * 
his family but double to what he has received. I 
would have the eldest, as well as the rest, have his 
provision out of this. 

When men are not able to come up to those 
settlements I have proposed, I would have them 
receive so much of the portion' only as tHey 6an 
come up to, and the rest to go to the woman by 
way of pin-money^ or separate maintenance. In 
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this; I thinks - 1 determine equally between the two 
sexes. 

If any lawyer varies from these rules^ or is above 
two days in draining a marriage-settlement> or uses 
more words in it than one skin of parchment will 
contain^ or takes above five pounds for drawing it^ 
I would have him thrown over the bar. 

Were these rules observed, a woman with a small 
fortune, and a great deal of worth, would be sure to 
marry according to her deserts, if the man's estate 
were to be less encumbered, in proportion as her 
fortune is less than he might have with others. 

A man of a great deal of merit, and not much es- 
tate, might be chosen for his worth; because it 
would not be difficult for him to make a settlement. 

The man that loves a woman best, would not 
lose her for not being able to bid so much as an- 
other, or for not complying with an extravagant 
demand. 

A fine woman would no more be set up to auction 
ns she is now. When a man puts in for her, her 
friends or herself take care to publish it ; and the 
man that was the first bidder is made no other use 
of but to raise the price. He that loves her will 
continue in waiting as long as she pleases, if her for- 
tune be thought equal to his, and, under pretence 
of some failure in the rent-roll, or difficulties in 
drawing the settlement, he is put off till a better 
bargain is made with another. 

All the .rest of the sex, that arc not rich or beau- 
tiful to the highest degree, are plainly gainers, and 
-ivould be married so fast, that the least charming of 
them would soon grow beauties to the bachelors. 

Widows might be easily married, if they would 
not, as they do now, set up for discreet, only by 
being mercenary. 
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The making matrimony cheap and easy would be 
the greatest discouragement to vice : the hmiting the 
expense of children would not make men ill inclin- 
ed, or afraid of having them in a regular way ; and 
the men of merit would not live unmarried, as they 
often do now, because the goodness of a wife cannot 
be insured to them ; but the loss of an estate is cer- 
tain, and a man would never have the affliction of 
a worthless heir added to that of a bad wife. 

I am the more serious, large, and particular, on 
this subject, because my Lucubrations, designed for 
the encouragement of virtue, cannot have the desired 
success as long as this encumbrance of settlements 
continues upon matrimony. 
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Materiem mperabat opiu,^^ 

OVID. MJR. u. ft» 

The matter equalled not the artist's skill. ' 

E. WYNNE. 



FROM MT OWN APARTMENT, SEPTEMBER IS. 

It is my custom, in- a dearth of news, to entertain 
myself with those collections of advertisements that 
appear at the end of aU our public prints. These I 
consider as accounts of news from the little world, 
in the same manner that the foregoing parts of the 



paper ar^ £rom the great. If in one we hear that a 
sovereign prince is fled from his capital city^ in the 
^ther we hear of a tradesman who nath shut up hi^ 
shop, and run away. If in one we find the victory 
of a general, in the other we see the desertion of $ 
private soldier. I must confess I have a certaiit 
weakness in my temper, that is often very much 
affected by these little domestic occurrences, and 
have frequently been caught with tears in my eyes 
over a melancholy advertisement. 

But to consider this subject in its most ridiculous 
lights, advertisements are of great use to the vulgar* 
First of ally as they are instruments of ambition. A 
man that is by no means big enough for the Gazette, 
may easily creep into the advertisements ; by which 
means we often see an apothecary in the same paper 
9f news with a plenipotentiary, or a running-foot- 
man with an ambassador. An advertisement from 
Piccadilly goes down to posterity with an article 
from Madrid, and John Bartlett* of Goodman's- 
£elds is celebrated in the same paper with the em-» 
peror of Germany. Thus the fable tells us, that the 
wren mounted as high as the eagle, by getting upon 
Lis back. 

A second use which this sort of writings have 
been turned to of late years, has been the manage- 
ment of controversy ; insomuch that above half the 
advertisements one meets ,with now-a-days are 
purely polemical. The inventors of ^ Strops for 
lazors' have written against one another this way 
for several years, and that with great bitterness ; a» 
the whole argument pro and con in the case of 
Vthe mormnl gown' ^ stiU carried on after the 
same manner. I need not mention the several pro- 

* A tnws-mak^r. 
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pri^tors of Dr. Anderson's pills ; nor take notice o£ 
the many satirical works of this nature so frequently^ 
published by Dr. Clark, who has had the confidence to 
advertise upon that learned knight, my very wortliy 
friend. Sir William Read : but I shall not interpose 
in their quarrel : Sir William can give him his owix 
in advertisements, that, in the judgement of the 
impartial, are as well penned as the doctor's. 

The third and last use of these writings is to in- 
form the world, where they may be furnished witH 
almost every thing that is necessary for life. IF a 
man has pams in his head, colics in his bowels, or 
spots in his clothes, he may here meet with proper 
cures and remedies. If a man would recover a wife 
or a horse that is stolen or strayed ; if he wants ne%v 
sermons, electuaries, asses' milks, or any thing else, 
either for his body or mind ; this is the place to 
look for them in. 

The great art in writing advertisements, is the 
finding out a proper method to catch the reader's 
eye, without which a good thing may pass over un- 
observed, or be lost among commissions of bankrupt- 
Asterisks and hands were formerly of great use for 
this purpose. Of late years the N. B. has been 
much in fashion, as also little cuts and figures, the 
invention of which we must ascribe to the author of 
spring-trusses. I must not here omit the blind 
Italian character, which, being scarce legible, always 
fixes and detains the eye, and gives the curious 
reader something like the satisfaction of prjang into 
a secret. 

But the great skill in an advertiser is chiefly seen 
in the style which he makes use of. He is to 
mention ^ the universal esteem, or general repu- 
tation,' of things that were never heard of. If he 
is a physician or astrologer, he must change his 
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lodgings frequently ; and, though he never saw any 
body in them besides his own family, give public 
notice of it, ^ for the information of the nobility 
and gentry/ Since I am thus usefuly employed in 
writing criticisms on the works of these mmmutive 
BUthors, I must not pass over in silence an adver- 
tisement, which has lately made its appearance, 
and is written alt<^ther in a Ciceronian manner. 
It was sent to me, with five shillings, to be inserted 
among my advertisements ; but as it is a pattern of 
good writing in this way, I shaU give it a place in 
the body of my paper. 

' The highest compounded spirit of lavender, the 
most glorious, if the expression may be used, en- 
livening scent and flavour that can possibly be, which 
so raptures the spirits, delights the gust, and gives 
such airs to the countenance, as are not to be ima- 
gined but by those that have tried it. The meanest 
sort of the thing is admired by most gentlemen and 
ladies ; but this hr more, as by far it exceeds it, 
to the gaining among all a more than common 
esteem. It is sold, in neat flint bottles fit for the 
pocket, only at the golden Key in Wharton's Court, 
near Holbom-bars, £)r three shillings and six-pence, 
with directions.' 

At the same time that I recommend the several 
flowers in which this spirit of lavender is wrapped^ 
np, if the expression may be used, I cannot excuse 
my fellow-labourers for admitting into their papers 
several uncleanly advertisements, not at all proper 
to appear in the works of polite writers. Among 
these I must reckon the ' Carminative Wind-ex- 
pelling Pills.' If the doctor had called them his 
Carminative PiUs, he had been as cleanly as any 
one could have wished; but the second word, entirely 
destroys the decency of the first. There are other 

VOL. IV. 8 
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absordifies 0f this nature so veiy groM^ that I dare 
not mention them ; and shall therefore dismiss this 
subject with a public admonition to Michael Parrot, 
that he do not presume any more to mention a 
certain worm he knows of^ which^ by llie way^ haa 
grown seven foot in my memory ; for^ if I am not 
much mistaken^ it is the same that was but nine 
foot long about six months ago. 

By the remarks I have here made^ it plainly ap* 
pears^ that a collection of advertisements is a kind 
of miscellany ; the writers of which, contrary to aU 
authors^ except men of quality, give money to the 
booksellers who publish their copies. The genius 
of the bookseller is chiefly shown in his method of 
ranging and digesting these little tracts. The last 
paper I took up in my hands places them in th& 
following order. 

The true Spanish blacking for shoes, &a 

The beautinriug cream for the face, &c. 

Pease and plasters, &c. 

Nectar and Ambrosia, &c. 

Four freehold tenements of fifteen pounds per 
annum, &c. 

The present state of England, &c. 

Annotations upon the Tatler, &c. 

A comndssion of bankrupt being awarded against 
B. L. bookseller, &c. 
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— 5? quid novisH reditu idis, 
Candidus imperti ; si non, his viere mecum, 

HOR. znsT. i. 6. 67. 

— If a better system's thine, 
Impart it frankly ; or make use of mine. 

FRANCIS. 
FROM MT OWK APARTIf£NT» SEPTEMBER 15. 

The hours which we spend in cobversation are the 
most pleasing of any which we enjoy ; yet, me- 
thinks, there is very little care taken to improve 
ourselves for the frequent repetition of them. The 
common fault in this case is, that of growing too 
intimate, and falling into displeasing familiarities ; 
for it is a very ordinary thing for men to make nd 
other use of a close acquaintance with each other's 
ilflkirs, but to teaze one another with unacceptable 
allusions. One would pass over patiently such as 
converse like animals, and salute each other with 
bangs on the shoulder, sly raps with canes, or other 
robust pleasantries practised by the rural gentry of 
this nation : but even among those who should have 
more polite ideas of things, you see a set of people 
-who invert the design of conversation, and make 
frequent mention of ungrateful subjects ; nay, men- 
tion them because they are ungrateful: as if the 
perfection of society were in knowing how to offend 
on the one part, and how to bear an offence on the 
other. In all parts of this populous town, you find 
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the mcny world made up of an active and a _ 
companion ; one who has good nature enougji to 
suffer all his friend shall think fit to say, and one 
who is resolved to make the most of his good- 
humour to show his parts. In the trading part of 
mankind^ I have ever observed the jest went hy the 
weight of purseS; and the ridicule is made up l^ the 
gains whicn arise from it. Thus the packer aUows 
the clothier to say what he pleases ; and the brdEer 
has his countenance ready to laugh with the mer« 
chanty though the abuse is to fsdl on himself^ be- 
cause he knows that^ as a go-between, he shall find 
his account in being in the good graces of a man of 
wealth. Among these just and punctual people the 
richest man is ever the better jester ; and uiey know 
no such thing as a person who shall pretend to a 
superior laugh at a man, who does not make him 
amends by opportunities of advantage in another 
kind ; but amone people of a different way, where 
the pretended distmction in company is only what 
is raised from sense and understanding, it is very 
absurd to carry on a rough raillery so &r, as that 
the whole discourse should turn upon each other's 
infirmities, follies, or misfortunes. 

I was this evenine ^vith a set of wags of this class. 
They appear generally by two and two; and what is 
most extraordinary is, that those very persons who 
are most t(^ether appear least of a mind when 
joined by other company. This evil proceeds from 
an indiscreet fiEuniliarity, whereby a man is allowed 
to say the most grating thing imaginable to another^ 
and it shall be accounted weakness to show an im- 
patience for the unkindness. But this and all other 
deviations from the design of pleasing each other 
when we meet, are derived from interlopers in so- 
ciety ; who want capacity to put in a stock among 
regular companions, and therefore supply their want;& 
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by stale hii^ories^ sly observations^ and rude hints^ 
which relate to the conduct of others. All coha^ 
bitants in general run into this unhappy &ult ; men 
and their wives break into reflections, which are 
like so much Arabic to the rest of the company ; 
sisters and brothers often make the like figure^ 
from the same unjust sense of the art of being in-» 
timate and feimiliar. It is often said, such a one 
'Cannot stand the mention of such a circumstance; 
if he cannot, I am sure it is for want of discourse^ 
-m a worse reason, that any companion of his touches 
vpon it. 

Familiarity, among the truly well-bred, nevev 
gives authority to trespass upon one another in the 
most minute circumstance; but it allows to be 
Jdnder than we ought otherwise to presume to be. 
JEosetdus has wit, humour, and spirit; but there 
never was a man in his company who wished he 
had less; for he understands familiarity so welly 
that he knows how to make use of it in a way that 
neither makes himself or his friend contemptible ; 
lot if any one is lessened by his freedom, it is he 
bimself, who always likes the place, the diet, and 
the reception, when he is in the company of his 
friends. Equality is the life of conversation ; and 
lie is as much ou^ who assumes to himself any part 
above another, as he who considers himself below 
tlie rest of the society. Familiarity in inferiors is 
saudness; in superiors, condescension; neither oi 
irhich are to have being among coinpanions, the 
very word implying that they are to be equal. 
When, therefore, we have abstracted the company 
fhmt s^ considerations of their quality or fortune, it 
trill immediately appear, that to make it happy an^ 

S^te, there must nofthing be started which shidi 
scover that our thoughts run upon any sUfJh* dis- 
tinctions. Hence it wiH arise, that tJeirtvdtence 
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matt beoame tlie rale ci vxktj, and he that is most 
obljciiig miut be most divertiiig. 

"[[^s way of talking I am fallen into firom the 
leflectiontnat I tan, wherever I go^ entertained with 
some abonrdity^ mistake^ weakness, or iU-faick of 
some man or other^ whom not only I^^ bnt the per- 
son who makes me those relations^ has a valne fiir. 
It would therefore be a great benefit to the world, 
if it could be brought to pass, that no story shoold 
be a taking one, but what was to the advantage of 
the person of whom it is related. By this means, he 
that is now a wit in conversation, would be oonsU 
dered as a spreader of false news is in business. 

But above all, to make a fSeuouliar fit finr a bosom 
firiend, it is absolutely necessary that we should always 
be inclined rather to hide than rally each others in* 
firmities. To suffer for a fault is a sort of atone- 
ment ; and no body is concerned for the offence for 
which he has made reparation. 

P. S. I have received the following letter, which 
rallies me for being witty sooner than I designed; 
but r have now altered my resolution, and intend 
to be facetious till the day in October heretofore 
mentioned, instead of banning for that day. 

" MB. BICKBRSTAPP, 

*' By your own reckoning, you came yesterday 
about a month before the time you looked yourself 
much to the satisfaction of 

'* Your most obliged, humble servant, 

•* Sept. 6, 1710," " PLAIN BNGLIBH." 

ST. JAMZ8*8 COFFEE-HOUSXy SEFTXICBEE 15. 

Advices from Madrid of the eighth say, the duke 
of Anjou, with his court, and all the councils, were 
preparing to leave that place in a day or two;, in 
order to remove to Valladolid. They add, that the 
palace was already unfurnished. 
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No. 226. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1710- 



— Y^itVTtu qtumdam, nunc fienuna, Canetu, 
Runus et in veteremfato rewUutaJi^uram, 

VIR6. JEV, vi. 4i8« 

Caeneus, a woman once, and once a man ; 

But ending in the sex she first b^;an. drtsek. 

FKOM HY OWN APAKTMXNT, SETTEMfiER 18. 

It is one of the designs of this paper to transmit to 
posterity an account of every thing that is monstrous 
in my own times. For this reason, I shall here pub- 
lish to the world the life of a person who was neither 
man nor woman ; as written by one of my ingenious 
correspondents, who seems to have imitated Plu- 
tarch m that multi&rious erudition, and those occa- 
sional dissertations, which he has wrought into the 
body of his history. The life I am putting out is that 
of Margery, alias John Young, commonly known by 
the name of Doctor Young; who, as the town very 
well knows, was a woman that practised physic in a 
inan's clothes, and, after having had two wives, and 
several children, died about a month since. 
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SIR, 



" I here make bold to trouble you with a short 
account of the famous Doctor Young's life, which 
yon mf^ call, if you please, a second part of the 
fance of the Sham Doctor. This perhaps will not 
seem so strange to you, who, if I am not mistaken^ 
bave somewhere mentioned with honour your sister 
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Kirleus^ as a practitioner both in physic and astro- 
logy; butj in the common opinion of mankind^ a 
she-quack is altogether as stmnge and a^onjshing a 
oreatnre^ as Centanr that practised . |)hysie in the 
days of Achilles^ or as king Phys in The Rehearsal. 
iEsculapius^ the great founder pf your art^ was par- 
ticularly ^Eimous for his beard^ as we may concmde 
from the behaviour of a tyrant^ who is branded by 
heathen historians as guil^ both of sacrjl^.and 
blasphemy ; having robbed the statue of J^cn- 
lapius of a thick bushy golden beard, and then al- 
leged for his excuse. That it was a shame the son 
should have a beard, when his ^ther Apollo had 
none* This latter instance, indeed^ see^ns something 
to favour a female professor, since,. as I have beeir 
told^ the ancient statues of Apollo ar^ ^enerally^. 
made with the head and face of a woman:: nay, 
I have been credibly informed by those who liWe' 
seen them both, that the famous Apollp, in the 
Belvidera, did very much resemble Doctor Young/ 
Let that be as it will, the Doctor was a.ldn^ of^ 
Amazon in physic, that made as great devast:a^on8. 
and slaughters as any of our cmef heroes iy tl^e, 
art, and was as fatal to the English in these oiir days,, 
as the famous Joan d' Arc was in those of pur .&rc'^ 

fathers. 1 : ". - 

" I do not find any thing remEwkable in the life^ 
I am about to write till the year 1695, at which 
time the Doctor, being about twenty-three years 
old, was brought to-bed of a bastard- chi]d« ..The 
scandal of such a misfortune gave sq gr^t ^.un- 
easiness to pretty Mrs. l^eggy, for that war tie 
name by which the Doctor was then called, that 
she left her family, and followed her lover to Lob- 
don, Mdth a fixed resolution, some way or other,' tb*' 
recover her lost reputation: but instead of changing ^ 
her life, which one wtmld have expected fitoa^ so ' 
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good a disposition of mind, she took it in her head 
to change her sex. This was soon done by the help of 
a sword and a pair of breeches. I have reason to 
believe that her first design was to turn man-mid- 
wife^ having herself had some experience in those 
afiietirs: but thinking this too narrow a foundation 
for her future fortune, she at length bought her a 
gold-buttoned coat, and set up for a physician. Thus 
we see the same fatal miscarriage in her youth made 
Mrs. Young a Doctor, that formerly made one of 
the same sex a Pope. 

The Doctor succeeded very well in his business 
at first; but very often met with accidents that dis- 
quieted him. As he wanted that deep magisterial 
voice which gives authority to a prescription, and 
is absolutely necessary for the right pronouncing of 
those words, ^ Take these pills,' he unfortunately 
got the nick-name of the Squeaking Doctor. If. 
this circumstance alarmed the Doctor, there waa 
another that gave him no small disquiet, and very 
much diminished his gains. In short, he found him- 
self run down as a superficial prating quack, in all 
families that had at the head of them a cautious 
father, or a jealous husband. These would often 
complain, one among another, that they did not like 
such a smock-fieiced physician ; though in truth, had 
they known how justly he deserved that name, they 
would rather have favoured his practice, than have 
apprehended any thing from it. 

Buch were the motives that determined Mrs. 
Young to change her condition, and take in mar* 
riage a virtuous young woman, who lived with her 
jn good reputation, and made her the father of a 
Tery pretty girl. But this part of her happiness was 
soon after destroyed, by a ustemper which was too 
hard for our physician, and carried off his wife. 
The Doctor had not been a widow long before h« 
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married his second lady^ with whom aki>helrve4 
in very good understanding. It so happened^ that 
the Doctor was with child at the same time that his 
lady was ; but the little ones coming both togetfa^r^ 
they passed for twins. The Doctor having entirdy 
estabu^ed the reputation of his manhood^ espe- 
cially by the birth of the boy of whom he had been 
lately delivered^ and who very much resembles him, 
grew into good business^ and was particularly 
mmous for the cure of venereal distemp^s ; but 
would have had much more practice among his own 
sex^ had not some of them been so unrdaBond[>le as 
to demand certain proofs of their cure^ which thd 
Doctor was not able to give idiem. The florid 
blooming look^ which gave the Doctor some unea*- 
siness'at firsts instead of betraying his' person^ anlr* 
recommended his physic. Upbn tMs. odcaddn I 
cannot forbear mentioning what I thought a very 
s^eeable . surprise ; in one of Moliere's plavBi 
where a young woma^ applies hefs^f to' a sck 
person in the habit of a quacks and ^peaks to heif 
patient^ who was something scandatiired at the 
youth of his physician, to the follo\^b% purpose— c 
I began to practise in the reign of'. Frtocis thd 
First, and am now in. the hundfed ftnd iifkietly 
year of my age ; but; by the virtue of my medi-* 
caments, nave maintained mvself hi i the samcT 
beauty and freshness I had at fifteen. For this 
reason Hippocrates lays it down as a; rule, that s^ 
student in physic ^ould have a sound coiistitution 
and a healthy look ; which indeed seemT as neces- 
sary qualifications for a physician, as a good life 
and virtuous behaviour for a divine. But to retui^ 
to our subject. About two years ago the Doctor 
was very much afflicted with the vapours, which 
grew upon him to such a degree, that ' about sir- 
weeks since they made an end of him. His death 
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discovered -the disguise lie had acted under^ and 
brought him back again to his former sex. It is 
said^ that at his burial the pall was held up by six 
vomen of some fashion.. The Doctor left behind 
kim a widow, and two fatherless children, if they 
may be called so, besides the little boy before- 
mentioned. In relation to iVhom we may say of 
the .Doctor, as the ^pod old ballad about The Chil- 
dren in the Wood says of the unnatural uncle, that 
he was father and m<yther both in one. l^ese are 
all the circumstances that I could learn of Doctor 
Young's life, which might have given occasion to 
many obscene fictions : but as I know those would 
never hav^ gained a place in your Paper, I have not 
troubled you with any impertinence of that nature, 
faatrisg stuck to the trdth very scrupulously, as I 
always do when I subscribe myself. Sir, 

'' Yours," &c. 

' I shall add, as a postcript to this letter, that I 
sun informed the famous Saltero, who sells coffee 
in his museum at Chelsea, has by him a curiosity, 
which helped the Doctor to carry on his impos- 
ture, and will give great satisfaction to the curious 
inquirer. 
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No. 227. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 21,17101 



OmnUmt invideas, ZoTle : nemo tibL vast. L 4. 

Thou envy'st all; but no man envies thee. 



wmn:. 



FROM MT OWN ATASenaVT, SKmMSOL 20. 

It is the^usiness of reason and philosophy to soothe 
and allay the passions of the mind> or turn them to 
a vigorous prosecution of what is dictated by the 
understanding. In order to this good end^ I would 
keep a watchful eye upon the growing inclinations of 
youths and be particularly careful to prevent their 
indulging themselves in such sentiments as may 
imbitter their more advanced age. I have now 
under cure a young gentleman^ who lately commu* 
jiicated to me, that he was of all men living the 
most miserably envious. I desired the drcum* 
stances of his distemper ; upon which^ with a sigh 
that would have moved the most inhuman breast, 
* Mr. Blckcrstaff/ said he, ^ I am nephew to a 
gentleman of a very great estate, to whose favour I 
have a cousin that has equal pretensions with mv« 
self. This kinsman of mine is a young man of tne 
highest merit imaginable^ and has a mind so tender, 
and so generous, that I can observe he returns my 
envy with pity. He makes me, upon all occasions, 
the most obliging condescensions : and I cannot but 
take notice of the concern he is in, to see my life 
blasted with this racking passion, though it is against 
himself. In the presence of my uncle, when I am 
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in the room^ lie never speaks so well as lie is capable 
of; bat always lowers his talents and accomplish^- 
xnents out of regard to me. What I beg of you^ 
dear Sir^ is to instruct me how to love him^ as I 
know he does me : and I beseech you^ if possible^ to 
set my heart right ; that it may no longer be tor- 
znented where it should be pleased^ or hate a man 
vhom I cannot but approve.' 

The patient gave me this account with such can* 
dour and openness, that I conceived immediate hopes 
of his cure ; because, in diseases of the mind, the 
person affected is half recovered when he is sensible 
of his distemper. ' Sir,' said I, ^ the acknowledg- 
ment of your kinsman's merit is a vei^ hopeful 
symptom ; for it is the nature of persons aiHicted 
with this evil, when they are incurable, to pretend 
a contempt of the person envied, if they are taxed 
tvith that weakness. A man who is really envious 
will not allow he is so ; but, upon such an accusa- 
tion, is tormented with the reflection, that to envy a 
man . is to allow him your superior. But in yoiir 
case, when you examine the bottom of your heart, I 
am apt to think it is avarice, which you mistake for 
envy. Were it not that you have both expectations 
from the same man, you would look upon your cou- 
sin's accomplishments with pleasure. You, that now 
consider him as an obstacle to your interest, would 
then -behold him as an ornament to your family.* I 
observed my patient upon this occasion recover him- 
self in some measure ; and he owned to me, that 
* he hoped it was as I imagined ; for that in all 
places, but where he was his rival, he had pleasure 
m his company.' This was the first discourse we 
had upon this malady ; and I do not doubt but, after 
two or three more, I shall, by just degrees, soften 
his envy into emulation. 

Such an envy, as I have here described, may pos-» 

VOL. ir. T 
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fiibly enter into an ingenuous mind ; but tlie euYj 
which makes a man uneasy to himself and others^ 
is a certain distortion and perverseness <^ temper, 
that renders him unwilling to be pleased with any- 
thing without him^ that has either beauty or perfec- 
tion in it. I look upon it as a distemper in the mind, 
which I know no moralist that has described in thia 
lightj when a man cannot discern any things which 
another is master of^ that is agreeable. For which 
reason^ I look upon the good-natured man to be en* 
dowed with a certain discerning faculty, which the 
envious are altogether deprived of. Shallow wits, 
superficial critics, and conceited fops^ are with me 
so many Wind men in respect of excellences. They 
can behold nothing but faults and blemishes, and 
indeed see nothing that is worth seeing. Show them 
a poem, it is stuff; a picture, it is daubing. They 
find nothing in architecture that is not irregular, or 
in music that is not out of tune. These men should 
consider that it is their envy which deforms every 
thing, and that the ugliness is not in the object, but 
in the eye. And as for nobler minds, whose merits 
are either not discovered, or are misrepresented by 
the envious part of mankind, they sliould rather 
consider their defemers with pity tnan indignation. 
A man cannot have an idea of perfection in another, 
which he was never sensible of in himself. Mr. 
Locke tells us, ^ that upon asking a blind man, ^at 
he thought scarlet was ? he answered, that he be- 
lieved it was like the sound of a trumpet.' He wsa 
forced to form his conceptions of ideas which he had 
not, by those which he had. In the same manner, 
ask an envious man what he thinks of virtue ? he 
will call it design : what of good-nature ? and he 
will term it dulness. The difference is, that as the 
person before-mentioned was born blind, your en- 
vious men have contracted the distemper themselves. 
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and are troubled with a sort of an acquired blind- 
ness. Thus the devil in Milton^ though made an 
angel of lights could see n(ft;hing to plesise him even 
in Paradise^ and hated our first parents^ though in- 
their state of innocence. 
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— Veniet nuinus, awdUo qtue 
Sii mihi-^ 

HOB. SAT. i. 4. 141. 

A poverfal aid from other hands will come. 

K. WTMVE. 



FROM MT OWK AFARTMENT, SEPTEMBER 22. 

A MAN of business, who makes a public entertain- 
ment, may sometimes leave his guests, and beg them 
to divert themselves as well as they can till his re- 
turn. I shall here make use of the same privilege, 
being engaged in matters of some importance re- 
lating to the family of the Bickerstaffs, and must 
desire my readers to entertain one another till I can 
have leisure to attend them. I have therefore fur- 
nished out this paper, as I have done some few others, 
with letters of my ingenious correspondents, which, 
I have reason to believe, will please the public as 
much as my own more elaborate Lucubrations. 

t2 
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'' SIB, 
ft 



I have long been of the niimber of your ad« 
miren^ and take this opportunity of telling you so. 
I know not why a man so £Euned for astralogicBl ob« 
nervations may not be also a good casuist; upon 
which presumption it is I ask your advice in an af* 
fair that at present puzzles quite that slender stock 
of divinity I am master of. I have now been some 
time in holy orders^ and fellow of a certain college 
in one of the universities ; but^ weary of that un- 
active life^ I resolve to be doing good in my genera- 
tion' A worthy gentleman has lately ofiered me a 
fat rectory ; but means^ I perceive^ his kinswoman 
should have the benefit of the clergy. I am a novice 
in the worlds and confess it startles me^ how the 
body of Mrs. Abigail can be annexed to cure of 
souls. Sir, would you give us, in one of your Tat- 
lers, the original and progress of smock-simony, and 
show us, that where the laws are silent, men's con- 
sciences ought to be so too, you could not moire oblige 
our feitemity of young divines, and among the rest* 

^' Your humble servant, 

** Lincoln, Sept 9." " HIGH CHURCH." 

I am very proud of having a gentleman of this 
name for my admirer, and may, some time or other, 
write such a treatise as he mentions. In the meau 
time, I do not see why our clergy, who are very fire-, 
quently men of good families, should be reproached, 
if any of them chance to espouse a hand-maid with 
a rectory in commendam, since the best of our 
peers have often joined themselves to the daughters 
of very ordinary tradesmen, upon the same valuable 
eonsiderations. 
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" HONOURED Sin, 

'^ I have now finished my almanack for the next 
year, in all the parts of it, except that which con- 
cerns the weather ; and you having shown yourself,, 
by some of your late works, more weatherwise than 
any of our modern astrologers, I most humbly presume 
to trouble you upon this head. You know very well, 
that in our ordinary almanacks the wind and rain^ 
snow and hail, clouds and sunshine, have their pro- 
per seasons, and come up as regularly in their se- 
veral months as the fruits and plants of the earth. 
As for my own part, I freely own to you, that I ge- 
nerally steal my weather out of some antiquated al- 
manack, that foretold it several years ago. Now, 
Sir, what I humbly beg of you is, that you would 
lend me your State weather-glass, in order to fill up 
this vacant column in my works. This, I know, 
would sell my almanack beyond any other, and make 
me a richer man than Poor Robin. If you will not 
grant me this fevour, I must have recourse to my 
oM method, and will copy after an almanack which 
I have by me, and whiwi I think was made for the 
year when the great storm was. 

'^ I am. Sir, 
'' The most humble of your admirers, 

'^ T. PHILOMATH." 
** Globe in Moorfieids, Sept 16." 

lliis gentleman does not consider what a strange 
appearance his almanack would make to the igno- 
rant^ should he transpose his weather, as he must 
do, did he follow the dictates of my glass. What 
wo\ild the world say to see summers filled with clouds 
and storms, said winters with calms and sunshine ; 
aecordiag to the variations of the weather, as they 
SBght aoddentdly appeiff in a State-bsffometer .^ 

t3 
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But let that be as it will^ I shall apply my own 
invention to my own use ; and if I do not make my 
fortune by it^ it will be my own £eiult. 

The next letter comes to me from another self-* 
interested solicitor^ 

" MR. BICKERSTAFF^ 

^^ I am going to set up for a scrivener^ and have 
thought of a project which may turn both to your 
account and mine. It came into my head, upon 
reading that learned and useful paper of Tour's con- 
cerning advertisements. You must understand, I 
have made myself master in the whole art of ad- 
vertising, both' as to the style and the letter. Now 
if you and I could so manage it, that nobody should 
write advertisements besides myself, or print them 
any where but in your paper, we might both of us 
get estates in a little time. For this end I would 
likewise propose, that you should enlarge the de« 
sign of advertisements, and have sent you two or 
three samples of my work in this kind, which I 
have made for particular fiends, and intend to open 
shop with. The first is for a gentleman, who would 
willingly marry, if he could find a wife to his liking ; 
the second is for a poor whig, who is lately turned 
out of his post ; and the third for a person of a con* 
trary party, who is willing to get into one. 

*' Whereas A. B. next door to the Pestle and 
Mortar, being about 30 years old, of a spare makes 
with dark-coloured hair, bright eye, and a long nose, 
has occasion for a good-humoureo^ tall, fiur, young 
woman, of about 3000/. fortune; these are to give 
notice, that if any such young woman has a mind 
to dispose of herself in marriage to such a per* 
soia as the above-mcntionedj she may be provided 



With a husband^ a coach and horses^ and a proportion- 
able settlement. 

^^ C. D. designing to quit his place^ has great 
qnantities of paper, parchment, ink, wax, and 
wafers, to dispose of, which will be sold at verjr 
reasonable rates. 

" E. P. a person of good behaviour, six foot high, 
of a black complexion, and sound principles, wants 
an employ. He is an excellent penman and ac« 
comptant, and speaks French. 
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«• Sume superbiam 
QtuBsUam mentis -«-* hok. od. lii. SO. 1S« 

'With conscious pride ^ 

Assume the honours justly thine. rsAircxi^ 



PBOX XT OWN ATAWrSUXfT, 8KPTMMBEK 85. 

Thb whole creation preys upon itself. Every living 
creature is inhabited. A flea has a thousana invisi- 
ble insects that teaze him as he jumps from place ta 
place, and revenge our quarrels upon him. A very 
cffdinary microscope shows us, that a louse is itself 
a very lousy creature. A whale, besides those seas 
and oceans in the several vessels of his body, which 
are filled with innumerable shoals of little animals, 
carries about him a whole world of inhabitants; in- 
somadi that^ if we believe the calciilati(»ur mm% 
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have made^ there are mere liTiBg creatmes, ipdiidi 
are too small for the naked eye to heboid, about the 
Leviathan, than there are of viable creatiires upon 
the fsux of the whole earth. Thus every nobler . 
creature is, as it were, the basis and support of 
multitudes than are his inferiors. 

This consideration very much comforts me, when 
I think on those numberless vermin that feed upon 
this paper, and find their sustenance out of it ; I 
mean the small wits and scribblers, that every day 
turn a penny by nibbling at my Lucubrations. This 
has been so advantageous to this little species of 
writers, that, if they do me justice, I may expect to 
have my statue erected in Grub-street, as being a 
common benefactor to that quarter. 

They say, when a fox is very much troubled with 
£eas, he goes into the next pool with a little lock of 
wool in his mouth, and keeps his body under water 
till the vermin get into it ; after which he quits the 
wool, and, diving, leaves his tormenters to shift for 
themselves, and get their livelihood where they can. 
I would have these gentlemen take care that I do 
not serve them after the same manner ; for though I 
have hitherto kept my temper pretty well, it ia not 
impossible but I may some time or other disappear ; 
and what will then become of them? Should I 
lay down cdy paper, what a lamine would there be 
among the hawkers, printers^ booksellers,' and au- 
thors ! It would be like Doctor Burgess's dn^ping 
Us cloak, with the whole congregation hanging upott 
the skirts of it. To enumerate some of these my 
doughty antagonists; I was threatened to be an* 
swered weekly Tit for Tat; I was undermined by 
the Whisperer; haunted by Tom Brown's Ghost ^ 
scolded at by a Female Tatler ; and slandered by 
another of the same character, under the title of Ata»-. 
laotis. I have been annotated^ retattled^ caaaincd. 
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and condoled; but it being my standing maxim 
never to speak ill of the dead> I shall let these 
authors rest in peaoe^ and take great pleasure in 
thinkings that I have sometimes been the means of 
their getting a belly-full. When I see myself thus 
surrounded by such formidable enemies^ I often 
think of the Knight of the Red Cross in Spenser's 
* Den of Error/ who, after he has cut off the 
dragon's head, and left it wallowing in a flood of 
ink, sees a thousand monstrous reptiles making 
their attempts upon him, one with many heads, 
another with none, and all of them without eyes. 

He same so sore annoyed bas the Knight, 
That, vreU nigh choked with the deadly stinky 
His forces faU* he can no longer tight; 
Whose courage when the fiend perceiv'd to shrink; 
She poured forth out of her heuish sink 
Her fruitful cursed spawn, of serpents small, 
Deformed monsters, foul, and black as ink ; 
Which swarming all about bis legs did crawl. 
And him encumbered sore, but could not hurt at tl^ 

As gentle shepherd in sweet even tide, 
When ruddy Phoebus *gins to welk in west; 
High on a hill, his flock to viewen wide, 
Marks which do Irite their hasty supper best : 
A cloud of cumbrous gnats do him molest, 
AH striving to infix their feeble stings. 
That from their noyance he no where can rest ; ' 
But with his clownish hands their tender wings 
He bnisheth oft, and oft doth mar their mummrings. 

If ever I should want such a fiy of little authors 
to attend me, I shall think my paper in a very de- 
caying condition. They are like ivy about an oak, 
wnich adorns the tree at the same time that it eats 
into it ; or like a great man's equipage, that do ho- 
nour to the person on whom they feed. For my 
part, when 1 see myself thus attacked, I do not 
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V 

consider my antagonists as malieiousi btlt hungry ; 
and therefore am resolved never to take any notice 
of them. 

As for those who detract from my labours^ without 
being prompted to it by an empty stomach ; in re- 
turn to their censures^ I shall take pains to excels 
and never fail to persuade myself^ that th^ enmity 
is nothing but their envy or ignorance. 
' Give me leave to conclude^ like an old man> and 
a moralist^ with a fable. 

The owls> bats^ and several other birds of nighty 
were one day got together in a thick shade, where 
they abused their neighbours in a very sociable man- 
ner. Their satire at last fell upon the sun, whom 
they all agreed to be very troublesome, impertinent, 
and inquisitive. Upon which the sun, who over- 
heard them, spoke to them after this manner. 
' Gentlemen, I wonder how you dare abuse one 
that, you know, could in an instant scorch you up, 
and burn every mother's son of you ; but the only 
answer I shall give you, or the revenge I shall take 
of you, is, to shine on. ' 
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FROM MY OWN AFARTMXVT, SKFFEMBCR 27. 

Tnp following letter has laid before me many great 
and manifest evils in the world of letters, which I 
had overlooked ; but they open to me a very busy 
scene, and it will require no small care and applican 
tion to aknend errors which are become so universal. 
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The affectation of politeness is exposed in this epistle 
with a great deal of wit and discernment ; so that 
whatever discourses I may fall into hereafter upon 
the subjects the writer treats oft I shall at present 
lay the matter before the world, without the least 
alteration from the words of my correspondent. 



€f 



TO ISAAC BICKERSTAPF, ESQUIRE. 



" SIR, 

'* There are some abuses among us of great con- 
sequence, the reformation of which is properly your 
province ; though as far as I have been conversant 
in your papers, you have not yet considered them. 
These are, the deplorable ignorance that for some 
years hath reigned among our English writers, the 
great depravity of our taste, and the continual cor- 
ruption of our style. I say nothing here of those 
who handle particular sciences. Divinity, Law, Phy- 
sic, and the like; I mean the traders in history, 
politics, and the Belles Lettres ; together with those 
by whom books are not translated, but, as the com- 
mon expressions are, done out of French, Latin, or 
other language, and made English. I cannot but 
observe to you, that till of late years a Grub-street 
book was always bound in sheep-skin, with suitable 
print and paper, the price never above a shilling, 
and taken off wholly by common tradesmen or coun- 
try pedlers ; but now they appoar in all sizes and 
shapes, and in all places, liiey are handed about 
from lapfuls in every coffee-house to persons of 
quality ; are shown in Westminster-hall and the 
Court of Requests. You may see them gilt, and in 
Toyal paper of five or six hundred pages, and rated 
accormngly. I would engage to furnish you with a 
tsitalogue of English books, published within the 
compass of seven years past, which at the first hand 
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would cost you a hundred pounds, wherein you shall 
not be able to find ten lines together of common 
grammar or common sense. 

" These two evils, ignorance, and want of taste> 
have produced a third ; I mean the continual corrup- 
tion of our English tongue, which, without some 
timely remedy, will suffer more by the false refine- 
ments of twenty years past, than it hath been im- 
proved in the foregoing hundred. And this is what 
I design chiefly to enlarge upon, leaving the former 
evils to your animadversion. 

" But instead of giving you a list of the late re- 
finements crept into our language, I here send you 
the copy of a letter I received, some time ago, from 
a most accomplished person in this way of writing ; 
upon which I shall make some remarks. It is ia 
these terms : 



ce CI 



SIR, 

'^ I Cou*d n't get the things you sent for all about 
Town I th6t to ha come down myself, and then 
rd ha* brdut 'um ; but I han't don't, and I believe I 

can't do't, that's Pozz Tom begins to gi'mself 

airs, because he's going with the Plenipo's *Tis 

said the French king will hamhoozV us agen, which 
causes many speculations. The Jacks and others of 
that Kidney are very uppish and alert upon't, as you 

may see by their Phizz's Will Hazard has got 

ihe Hipps, having lost to the Tune of ^ve hundr'd 
pound, thd he understands play very well, no body 
better. He has promis't me upon Rep, to leave off 
play ; but you know 'tis a weakness he's too apt to 

five into, tho he has as much wit as any man, no 
ody more. He has lain incog ever since— The 

MM's very quiet with us now 1 believe you 

ihot I banter d you in my last, like a Country Put 
.*■■■ I shan't leave town this month,*' ^c. 
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" This letter is in. every point an admirable pat- 
tern of the present polite way of writing ; nor is it 
of less authority for being an epistle. You may ga- 
ther every flower in it^ with a thousand more of equal 
sweetness^ frpm the books^ pamphlets^ and single 
papers offered us every day in the coffee-houses : 
and these are the beauties introduced to supply the 
want of wit, sense, humour, and learning, which 
formerly were looked upon as qualifications for a 
-writer. If a man of wit, who died forty years ago, 
were to rise from the grave on purpose, how would 
he be able to read this letter ? and after he had got 
through that difficulty, how would he be able to un- 
derstand it f The first thing that strikes your eye 
is the breaks at the end of almost every sentence ; of 
which I know not the use, only that it is a refine- 
ment, and very frequently practised. Then you will 
-observe the abbreviations and elisions, by which con- 
sonants of most obdurate sound are joined together, 
without one softening vowel to intervene ; and all 
this only to make one syllable of two, directly con- 
trary to the example of the Greeks and Romans, al- 
together of the Grothic strain, and a natural tendency 
towards relapsing into barbarity, which delights in 
monosyllables and uniting of mute consonants, as 
it is observable in all the northern languages; And 
this is still more visible in the next refinement, which 
consists in pronouncing the first syllable in a word 
that has many, and dismissing the rest, such as 
Phize, Hipps, Mob, Pozz, Rep, and many more, 
when we are already overloaded with monosyllables, 
which are the disgrace of our language. Thus we 
cram one syllable, and cut off the rest, as the owl 
fattened her mice, after she had bit off their legs to 
prevent them from running away ; and if ours be 
the same reason for maiming our words, it will cer- 
tainly answer the end ; for I am sore no other nation 

VOL. IV. u 
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will desire to borrow them. Some words are hitherto 
but fairly split, and therefore only in their way to 
perfection^ as Iiicog. and Plenipo: but in a short 
time, it is to be hoped, they will be further docked 
to Inc. and Plen. This reflection has made me of 
late years very impatient for a peace, which I believe 
would save tne lives of many brave words, as well 
as men. The war has introduced abundance of po- 
lysyllables, which will never be able to live many 
more campaigns. Speculations, Operations^ Preli- 
minaries, Ambassadors, Pallisadoes, Communication, 
Circumvallation, Battalions : as numerous as they 
are, if they attack us too frequently in our coffee- 
houses, we shall certainly put them to flighty and 
cut off the rear. 

" The third refinement observable in the letter I 
send you, consists in the choice of certain words in- 
vented by some pretty fellows, such as Banter, Bam- 
boozle, Country Put, and Kidney, as it is there ap- 
plied; some of which are now struggling for tne 
vogue, and others are in possession of it. I have 
done my utmost for some years past to stop the pro- 
gress of ]\Iobb and Banter, but have been plainly 
borne down by numbers, and betrayed by those wh^ 
promised to assist me. 

'' In the last place, you are to take notice of cer- 
tain choice phrases scattered through the letter, 
some of them tolerable enough, till they were worn 
to rags by servile imitators. You might easily find 
them though they were not in a different prints and 
therefore I need not disturb them. 

'' These are th^ false refinements in our style 
which you ought to correct : first, by argument and 
fair means ; but, if those fail^ I think you are to 
make use of your authority as Censor, and, by an 
annual Index Expurgatorius, expunge all words and 
phrases that are offensive to good sense^ and coo* 
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demn these barbarous mutilations of vowels and 
syllables. In this last point the usual pretence is, 
tnat they spell as they speak. A noble standard for 
language ! to depend upon the caprice of every cox- 
comb, who, because words are the clothing of our 
thoughts, cuts them out and shapes them as he pleas- 
es, and changes them oftener than his dress. I be- 
lieve all reasonable people would be content that 
such refiners were more sparing in their words, and 
liberal in their syllables : and upon this head I should 
be glad you would bestow some advice upon several 
young readers in our churches, who, coming up 
from the university full fraught with admiration of 
our town politeness, will needs correct the style of 
their prayer-books. In reading the Absolution, they 
are very careful to say Pardons and Absolves ; and 
in the prayer for the Koyal Family, it must be endue' 
um, enriai'um^ prosper'um, and bring'um. Then 
in their sermons they use all the modern terms of 
art, Shem, Banter, Mob, Bubble, Bully, Cutting, 
Shuffling, and Palming ; all which, and many more 
of the like stamp, as I have heard them often in the 
pulpit from such young sophisters, so I have read 
them in some of ' Those sermons that have made most 
noise of late.' The design, it seems, is to avoid the 
dreadful imputation of pedantry ; to show us that 
they know Uie town, understand men and manners, 
and have not been poring upon old unfashionable 
books in the university. 

*^ I should be glad to see you the instrument of 
introducing into our style that simplicity which is 
the best and truest ornament of most things in lifii, 
which the politer ages always aimed at in their build- 
ing and dress, simplex munditiis, as well as their 
productions of wit. It is manifest that all new af- 
fected modes of speech, whether bwrowed from 
the court, the town, or the theatre, are the first 

u2 
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perishing parts in any language; and> as I could prove 
by many hundred instances^ have been so in ours. 
The writings of Hooker^ who was a country clergy- 
man^ and of Parsons the Jesuit^ both in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth^ are in a style that^ with very few 
allowances^ would not offend any present reader^ and 
are much more clear and intelligible than those of 
Sir Harry Wotton, Sir Robert Naunton^ Osborn, Da- 
niel the historian^ and several others who writ later ; 
but being men of the courts and affecting the phrases 
then in fashion^ they are often either not to be under* 
stood, or appear perfectly ridiculous. 

^' What remedies are to be applied to these evils> 
I have not room to consider, having, I fear, already 
taken up most of your paper. Besides, I think it is 
our office only to represent abuses, and yours to re- 
dress them. I am, with great respect, sir, 

" Yours," &c 



No. 231. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1710. 



Prindpm obsta-^ 

OVID. REM. AMOR. 91. 

Prevent the growing evil— 

R. WTITMB. 



FROM MY OWN APARTMBMT, 8EFTKMBER 29. 

Thebe are very many ill habits that might with 
much ease have been prevented, which, after we 
have indulged ourselves in them, become incorrigi-* 
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ble. We have a sort of proverbial expression of 
' Taking a woman down in her wedding-shoes/ if 
you would bring her to reason. An early behaviour 
of this sort had a very remarkable good effect in a 
family^ wherein I was several years an intimate 
aquaintanoe. 

A gentleman in Lincolnshire had four daughters^ 
three of which were early married very happily; 
but the fourth^ though no way inferior to any of her 
sisters^ either in person or accomplishments^ had 
from her infancy discovered so imperious a temper, 
usually called a High Spirit^ that it continually made 
great uneasiness in the family^ became her known 
character in the neighbourhood^ and deterred all 
her lovers from declaring themselves. However^ ia 
process of time^ a gentleman of a plentiful fortune 
and long acquaintance^ having observed that quick- 
ness of spirit to be her only &ult, made his addresse?^ 
and obtained her consent in due form. The law-* 
yers finished the writings^ in which, by the way, 
there was no pin-money, and they were marriea. 
After a decent time spent in the &ther s house, the 
brid^room went to prepare his seat for her recep-* 
tion. During the whole course of his courtship, 
though a man of the most equal temper, he had 
artificially lamented to her, that he was the most 
passionatecreature breathing. By this one intimation, 
be at once made her understand warmth of temper 
to be what he ought to pardon in her^ as well as tnat 
he alarmed her against that constitution in himself. 
She at the same time thought herself highly obliged 
by the composed behaviour which he maintained in her 
presence. Thus far he with great great success soothed . 
her from being guilty of violences, and still resolved - 
to give her such a terrible apprehension of his fiery 
spirit, that she should never dream of giving way to 
lier own^ He returned on the day appointed for 

u3 
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carrying her home ; bat, instead of a coach and sue 
horses, together idth the gay equipage suitable to 
the occasion, he appeared witnout a servant, monnt- 
ed on the skeleton of a horse, which his hnntsman 
had, the day before, brought in to feast his dogs on 
the arrival of their new mistress, with a pillion fixed 
behind, and a case of pistols before him, attended 
only by a favourite hound. Thus equipped, he in 
a very obliging, but somewhat positive, manner, de- 
sired his I^dy to seat herself on the cushion ; which 
done, away they crawled. The road being obstructed 
by a gate, the dog was commanded to open it : the 
poor cur looked up and wagged his tall : but the 
master, to show the impatience of his temper, drew 
a pistol, and shot him dead. He had no sooner done 
it, but he fell into a thousand apologies for his un- 
happy rashness, and begged as many pardons for 
his excesses before one for whom he had so profound 
» respect. Soon after their steed stumbled, but 
with some difficulty recovered : however, the bride- 
groom took occasion to swear, if he frightened his 
wife so again, he would run him through! And 
alas ! the poor animal, being now almost tired, made 
a second trip; immediately on which t^e careful 
husband alights, and, with great ceremony,' first 
takes oiF his Lady, then the accoutrements, draws 
his sword, and saves the buntsman the trouble of 
killing him : then says to his wife, ^ Child; pr'ythee 
take up the saddle;' whidi she readily did, and 
tugged it home, where they found all things in the 
j^eatest order, suitable to their fortune and the pre- 
sent occasion. Some time after, the father of the 
Lady gave an entertainment to all his daughters and 
their husbands ; where, when the wives were retired^ 
and the gentlemen passing a toast about, our last 
married man took occasion to observe to the rest of 
his brethren, how much, to his great satisfaction, ha^ 
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found the world mistaken as to the temper of his 
LoLdj, for that she was the most meek and humble 
woman breathing. The applause was received with . 
B loud laugh : but^ as a trial which of them would 
appear the most master at home^ he proposed they 
should all by turns send for their wives down to 
them. A servant was despatched, and answer was 
made by one, ^ tell him 1 will come by-and-by ;' 
and another, ' that she would come when the cards 
were out of her hand ;' and so on. But no sooner 
was her husband's desire whispered in the ear of our 
last, married lady, but the cards were clapped on 
the table, and down she comes with, * My dear, 
would you speak with me ?' He receives her in his 
arms, and, after repeated caresses, tells her the ex- 
periment, confesses his good-nature, and assures her, 
that since she could now command her temper, he 
would no longer disguise his own. 

* 

I received the following letter with a dozen of 
wine, and cannot but do justice to the liquor, and 
give my testimony, ' That I have tried it upon seve- 
ral of my acquaintance, who were given to imperti- 
nent abbreviations, with great success.' 

" MR. BICKERSTAFF, 

'^ I send you by this bearer, and not per bearer, 
a dozen of that claret which is to be sold at Grarra- 
way's coffee-house, on Thursday the fifth day of 
October next. I can assure you I have found by 
experience the efficacy of it, in amending a fault you 
<Jomplain of in your last. The very first draught of 
it has some effect upon the speech of the drinker, and 
restores aU the letters taken away by the elisions so 
justly complained of. Will Hazard was cured of his > 
Mypodiondria by three glasses; and the gentleman^ 
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who gare you an account of his late indispositMm^ 
ha» in public company, after the first qnart^ spdre 
every syllable of tne word Plenipotentiary. 

" Your," &c 
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FROM MT OWN ATAKntMVT, OCTOBEK 2. 

I HAVE received the following letter from my nn« 
fortunate old acquaintance the upholsterer, who, I 
observed, had long absented himself from the bench 
at the upper end of the Mall. Having not seen him 
for some time, I was in fear I should soon hear of 
his death; especially since he never appeared^ 
though the noons have been of late pretty warm, 
and the councils at that place very full nrom the 
hour of twelve to three, which the sages of that 
Board employ in conference, while the unthinking 
part of mLiind are eating and drinldng for thi 
support of their own private persons, without any 
regard to the public. 



*J SIB, 



I should have waited on you very frequently ta 
have discoursed you upojU some matters of moment, 
but that I love to be well informed in the subject 
upon which I consult my friends, before I enter 
into debate with them. I have therefore, with the 
utmost care and pains, applied myself to the reading 
all the writings and pamphlets which have come out 
since the trial, and have studied night and day in<. 



order to be maater of the whoLe oontroversj : but 
the authors are so numerous^ and the state oi afiairs 
alters so very fast, that I am now a fortnight behind- 
hand in my reading, and know only how things 
stood twelve days ago. I wish you would enter into 
those useful subjects; for if I may be allowed to 
aay so^ these are not times to jest m. As for my 
own part, you know very well that I am of a public 
spirit, and never regarded my own interest, but 
looked further* and let me tell you, that while 
some people are minding only themselves and fami- 
lies, and others are thinking only of their own coun- 
try, things go on strangely in the north. I foresee 
very great evils arising from the neglect of transac- 
tions at a distance ; for which reason I am now writ- 
ing a letter to a friend in the country, which I design 
as an answer to the Czar of Muscovy's letter to tibe 
Grand Seignior concerning his Majesty of Sweden. 
I have endeavoured to prove, that it is not reason- 
able to expect that his Swedish Majesty should leave 
Bender without forty thousand men; and I have 
added to this an apology for the Cossacks. But the 
matter multiplies upon me, and I grow dim with 
much writing ; therefore desire, if you have an oldj 
green pair of spectacles, such as you used about 
your hftieth year, that you send them to me; 
as also, that you will please to desire Mr. Morphew 
to send me in a bushel of coals on the credit of my 
answer to his Czarian Majesty ; for I design it shall 
be printed for Morphew, and the weather grows 
sharp. I shall take it kindly if you would order 
him also to send me the papers as they come out. If 
there are no fresh pamphlets published, I compute 
that I shall know before the end of next month 
what has been done in town to this day. If it were 
ttot for an ill custom lately introduced by a certain 
4Uthor> of talking Latin at the beginning of papers. 
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nutters wonld be in a mnch clearer ligbt than tbey- 
are : bnt, to our comfort, there are solid writers 
who are Dot goilty of this pedantry. The Fast-man 
writes like an angeL The Moderator is fine reading. 
It would do you no harm to read The Post-boy with 
attention ; he is very deep of late. He is instmctiTe ; 
but I confess a little satirical : a sharp pen ! he cares 
not what he says. The Examiner is admirable, and 
is become a grave and substantial author. But, 
above all, I am at a loss how to govern myself tn my 
judgement of those whose whole writings consist in 
interrc^atories : and then the way of answering, by 
proposing questions as hard to them, is quite as 
extraordinary. As fiw my part, I tremble at these 
novelties ; we expose, in my opinion, our affairs too 
much by it. You may be sure the French king will 

re no cost to come at the reading of them. I 
d to think if the feble of the Blackbirds should 
£iU into his hands. But I shall not venture to gay 
mwc till I see you. In the mean time, 

"Iam,"&c 

" P. S. I take the Bender letter, in the Examiner, 
to be spurious." 

This- unhappv correspondent, ' whose fentastical 
lornlty to the king of Sweden has reduced him to 
this Imv condition of reason and fortune, would ap- 
pear much more monstrous in his madness, did we 
not see crowds, very little above his circumstances 
from the same cause, a passion to politics. 

It is ni> unpleasant entertainment to consider the 
commerce even of the sexes interrupted by differ- 
ence ill htate affairs. A wench and her gallant 
parteil la^t week upon the words unlimited and pas- 
sive ; »nil tliere is such a jargon of terms got into 
the mouths of the very silliest of the women, that 
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you cannot come into a room even among them, but 
you find them divided into Whig and Tory. What 
neightens the humour is^ that all the hard words 
they know> they certainly suppose to be terms use- 
ful in the disputes of the parties. I came in this 
day where two were in very hot debate ; and one of 
them proposed to me to explain to them what was 
tlie difference between circumcision and predestina- 
tion. You may be sure I was at a loss ; but they 
were too angry at each other to wait for my expla- 
nation, and proceeded to lay open the whole state of 
affairs^ instead of the usual topics of dress, gallantry^ 
and scandal. 

I have often wondered how it should be possible 
that this turn to politics should so universally pre- 
vail, to the exclusion of every other subject out of 
conversation ; and, upon mature consideration, find 
it is for want of discourse. Look round you among 
all the young fellows you meet, and you see those 
who have the least relish for books, company, or 
pleasure, though they have no manner of qualities to 
make them succeed in those pursuits, shall make very 
passable politicians. Thus the most barren inven- 
tion shall find enough to say to make one appear an 
able man in the top coffee-houses. It is but adding 
a certain vehemence in uttering yourself, let the 
thing you say be never so fiat, and you shall be 
thought a very sensible man, if you were not too 
hot. As love and honour are the noblest motives of 
life ; 80 the pretenders to them, without being ani- 
mated by them, are the most contemptible of all sorts 
of pretenders. The unjust affectation of any thing 
that is laudable, is ignominious in proportion to the 
worth of the thing we affect ; thus, as love of one's 
country is the most glorious of all passions, to see the 
jnost ordinary tools in a nation give themselves airs 
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that way> without any one good quality in their own 
life^ has something in it romantic^ yet not so ridi** 
culous as odious. 



ADVEBTISBMBNT. 

*,^* Mr. Bickerstaff has received Sylvia's letter 
from The Bath^ and his sister is set out thither. 
Tom Prontley, who is one of the guides for the 
town, is desired to bring her into company, and 
oblige her with a mention in his next lampoon. 



No. 233. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 5, I7IO. 



— Sunt certa jriaculoy qiuBte 
Ter pur^ lecto poterurU recreare Ubdto, 

HOR. EP. i. 1. 36. 

And, Uke a charm, to th* upright mind and pure^ 

If thrice read o*er, will yield a certain cure. r. wtknx. 



niOM MT OWK APARTMENT, OCTOBCR 4. 

When the mind has been perplexed with anxious 
cares and passions, the best method of bringing it 
to its usual state of tranquillity is, as much as we 
possibly can, to turn our thoughts to the adversities 
of persons of higher consideration in virtue and merit 
than ourselves. By this means all the little incidents 
of our own lives, if they are unfortunate, seem to be 
tke effect of justice upon our faults and indiscre* 
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tions. When thoee^ whom we know to be excellent 
and deserving of a better &te^ are wretched^ we can- 
not but resign ourselves^ whom most of us know to 
merit a much worse state than that we are placed in. 
For such and many other oeeasions^ there is one 
admirable relation which one might recommend for 
certain periods of one's life^ to touch, comfort^ and 
improve^ the heart of man. TuUy says somewhere^ 
' the pleasures of an husbandman are next to those 
of a philosopher.' In like manner one may say, for 
methmks they bear the same proporticm one to an- 
other^ the pleasures of humanity are next to those of 
devotion. In both these latter satisfactions, there 
is a certain humiliation which exalts the soul above 
its ordinary state. At the same time that it lessens 
our value of ourselves, it enlarges our estimation oi 
Others. The history I am going to speak of, is that 
of Joseph in Holy Writ, which is re&ted with sudi 
majestic simplicity, that all the parts of it strike us 
with strong touches of nature and compassion ; and 
he must be a stranger to both, who can read it with 
attention, and not be overwhelmed with the vicissi- 
tudes of joy and sorrow. I hope it will not be a 
profanation, to tell it one's own way here, that 
they who may be unthinking enough to be more fre- 
fluently readers of such papers as this, than of Sacred 
Writ, may be advertised that the greatest pleasures 
the imagination can be entertained with are to be 
found there, and that even the style of the Scriptures 
is more than human. 

Joseph, a beloved child of Israel, became invidi- 
ous to his elder brethren, for no other reason but his 
9uperior beauty and excell^ice of body and mind, 
insomuch that theycould not bear his growing virtue^ 
and let him live. They therefore conspire his death ; 
but nature pleaded so strongly for him in the heart 
of one of them, that by his persuasion they deter? 

VOL. rv. X 
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mined rather to bury bim in a pit, tban be bis im- 
mediate executioners with their own bands. When 
thus much was obtained for bim, their minds still 
softened towards bim, and they took the opportunity 
of some passengers to sell him into £g3rpt. Israel 
was persuaded by the artifice of his sons, that the 
youtn was torn to pieces by wild beasts : but Joseph 
was sold to slavery, and still exposed to new misfor- 
tunes, from the same cause as before, his beauty 
and his virtue. By a false accusation he was com- 
mitted to prison ; but in process of time delivered 
from it, in consideration of his wisdom and know- 
ledge, and made the governor of Pharaoh's house. 
In this elevation of his fortune, his brothers were 
sent into Egypt, to buy necessaries of life in a fa- 
mine. As soon as they are brought into his presence, 
he beholds, but he beholds with compassion^ the 
men who had sold him to slavery approaching him 
with awe and reverence. While he was looking 
over his brethren, he takes a resolution to indulge 
iiimself in the pleasure of stirring their and his own 
affections, by keeping himself concealed, and exa- 
mining into the circumstances of their feimily. For 
this end, with an air of severity, as a watcMul mi- 
nister to Pharaoh, he accuses tnem as spies, who are 
come into Egypt with designs against the state. This 
led them into the account which he wanted of 
them, the condition of their ancient father and little 
brother, whom they had left behind them. When 
he had learned that his brother was living, he de- 
mands the bringing him to Egypt, as a proof of their 
veracity. 

But it would be a vain and empty endeavour to 
attempt laying this excellent representation of the 
passions of man in the same colours as they appear 
m the Sacred Writ, in any other manner, or almost 
any other words, than those made use of in the jiage 
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itself. I am obliged^ therefore^ to turn my designed 
narration rather into a comment upon the several parts 
of that beautiful and passionate scene. When Joseph 
expects to see Benjamin, how natural^ and how for^ 
cible is the reflection, ' This affliction is come upon 
us, in that we saw the anguish of our brother's soul 
without pity !' How moving must it be to Joseph 
to hear Keuben accuse the rest, that they would not 
hear what he pleaded in behalf of his innocence and 
distress ! He turns from them, and weeps ; but com- 
mands his passion so far as to give orders for binding 
one of them in the presence of the rest, while he at 
leisure observed their different sentiments and con- 
cern in their gesture and countenance. When Ben- 
jamin is demanded in bondage for stealing the cup, 
with what force and what resignation does Judah ad- 
dress his brother ! 

' In what words shall I speak to my lord? with 
what confidence can I say any thing ? Our guilt is 
but too apparent ; we submit to our fate. We are 
my lord's servants, both we and he also with whom 
the cup is found.' When that is not accepted, how 
pathetically does he recapitulate the whole story ! 
And, approaching nearer to Joseph, delivers himself 
as follows ; which, if we fix our thoughts upon the 
relation between tJie pleader and the judge, it is im« 
possible to read without tears : 

SIR, 

Let me intrude so far upon you, even in the 
high condition in which you are, and the miserable 
erne in which you see me and my brethren, to inform 
you of the circumstances of us unhappy men that 
prostrate ourselves before you. When we were first 
examined by you, you inquired — ^for what reason my 
lord inquired we know not— -but you inquired, whe- 
ther we had not a father or a brother. We then 

x2 
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acquainted you^ tKat we had a father^ an old man^ 
who had a child of his old age^ and had bnried an- 
other son, whom he had by the same woman. You 
were pleased to command us to bring the child he 
had remainining down to you : we did so; and he has 
forfeited his liberty. But my fether said to us, Yott 
know that my wife bare me two sons : one of them 
was torn in pieces; if mischief befisdl this also, it will 
bring my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. Ac- 
cept, therefore, oh my lord ! me for your bondman^ 
and let the lad return with his brethren, that I may 
not see the evil that shall come on my fether.' Here 
Joseph's passion grew too great for further disguise, 
and he reveals himself with exclamations of trans- 
port and tenderness. 
• After their recovery from their first astonishment,, 
his brethren were seized with fear for the injuries 
they had done him; but how generously does he 
keep them in countenance, and make an apology for 
them ! ^ Be not angry with yourselves for selling me 
hither ; call it not so, but think Providence sent me 
before you to preserve life ?' 

It would be endless to go through all the beauties of 
this sacred narrative ; but any one who shall read 
it, at an hour when he is disengaged from all other 
regards or interests than what arise from it, will feel 
the alternate passion of a father, a brother, and a 
son, so warm in him, that they will incline him to ex- 
ert himself in such of those characters as happen to 
be his, much above the ordinary course of his life% 
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No. 234. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1710. 



FROM MT OWN ATARTMKKT» OCTOBER 6. 

I HAVE reason to believe, that certain of my con- 
temporaries have made use of an art I some time 
ago professed, of being often designedly dull ; and 
for tnat reason shall not exert myself when I see 
them lazy. He that has so much to struggle with, 
as the man who pretends to censure others, must 
keep up his fire for an onset, and may be allowed 
to carry his arms a little carelessly upon an ordinary 
march. This Paper, therefore, shall be taken up by 
my correspondents, two of which have sent me the 
two following plain, but sensible and honest letters, 
upon subjects no less important than those of Edu- 
cation and Devotion. 



" 8IB 



'» 



'^ I AM an old man retired from all acquaintance 
"with the town, but what I have from your Papers, 
not the worst entertainment of my solitude; yet 
being still a well-wisher to my country, and the 
commonwealth of learning, a qud confiteor, nuUam 
oftatis meas partem abkorruisse, and hoping the 
plain j^irase in writing that was current in my 
younger days would have lasted for my time, I was 
startled at the picture of modern politeness, trans- 
mitted by your ingenious correspondent, and grieved 
to see our sterling English language ftdlen into the 
hands of Clippers and Coiners. That mutilated 
epistle, consisting of Hippo, Reps, and such like 
enormous curtailings, was a mortifying spectacle, 
but with the reserve of comfort to find this and 

x3 
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other abuses of our mother tongue so pathetically 
complained of^ confided to the proper person for re- 
dressing them^ the Censor of Great-Britain. 

'^ He had before represented the deplorable igno- 
rance that for several years past has reigned amongst 
our English writers^ the great depravity of our 
taste^ and continual corruption of our style. But^ 
Sir, before you give yourself the trouble of pre^ 
scribing remedies for these distempers, which you 
own wm. require the greatest care and application, 
give me leave, having long had my eye upon these 
mischiefs, and thoughts exercised about them, to 
mention what I humbly conceive to be the cause of 
them, and in your friend Horace's words, 

Hocfonte derwata dades 

In paLriam popylumquejluxitm 

HOR. CASM. in. 6. 19. 

^^ I take our corrupt ways of writing tb proceed 
from the mistakes and wrong measures in our com- 
mon methods of Education, which I always looked^ 
upon as one of our national grievances, and a singu- 
larity that renders us,, no less than our situation, 

^-^Penitus toto divisos orbe Briiannss, 

VIR6. ECL. i. .6^. 

A race of men from all the world disjoint. 

DRTDJBK. 

" This puts me upon consulting the most cele« 
brated critics on that subject; to compare our prac^ 
tice with their precepts, and find where it was ^at 
we came short or went wide. 

^^ But after all, I found our case required 8cxme<^ 
thing more than these doctors had directed, and the 
principal defect of our English discipline to lie in 
the initiatory part, which although it needs the- 
gii^atest care and skill, is usually len to the oonduct 
o£ those blind guid^> viz. Chance and Ignorance.. . 



* " I shall liPoiibfe you with bat a singk in^tanoe^ 
pursuant to what your sagacious friend has said^ 
that he could furnish you witii a catalogue of 
English books^ that would cost you a hundred 
pounds at first hand^ wherein you could not find 
Ifen lines together of common grammar ; which is a* 
necessary consequence of our mismanagement in 
tbftt province* 

'^ For can any thing be more absurd than our 
way of proceeding in this part of literature ? to push 
Itender wits into tiie intricate maaes of grammar^ 
and a Latin grammar ? to learn an unknown art by 
dn unknown tongue ? to carry them a dark round- 
ilbont way to let them in at a back door ? Whereas^ 
by teaching them first the grammar of their mother- 
tongue^ so ea^ to be learned^ their advance to the 
grammars of LAtin and Greek would be gradual and 
easy : but om* precipitate way of hurrying them 
4fver such a gulph> before we have built them a> 
bridge to it^ is a shock to their weak understandings^ ^ 
which they seldom^ or very late, recover; In Sie 
riiean time> we wrong nature^ and slander infants,- 
-^ho want nieither capacity nor will to learn, till 
We put them upon service beyond their strength, and> 
then- indeed we baulk them. 

' '' The liberal arts and sciences are all beautifol as 
Ae Graces; nor has Grammar, the severe mother 
of all, so frightful a ftioe of her own; it is the^ 
vizard put upon it that scares children. She is^ 
diadeto speak hard wordsi that to them sound like 
oonjuring. Let her talk intelligibly, and they will' 
Hsten to her. 

- ^' In this, I think, as on other accounts, we show 
ourselves true Britons, always overlooking our na*' 
tural advantages. It has been the practice of 
ndsest nations to learn their own language by statecf^ 
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rules, to avoid the confusiaa that would follow 
from leaving it to vulgar use. Our English tongne, 
says a learned man, is the most determinate in its 
construction, and reducible to the fewest rules; 
whatever language has less grammar in it, is not in* 
telligible; and whatever hais more, all that it has 
more is superiluous; for which reasons, he would 
have it maae the foundati(m of learning Latin, and 
all other Languages. 

^^ To speak and write without absurdity the Ian** 
guage of one's country is commendable in persons 
of aU stations, and to some indispensably necessary: 
and to this purpose I would recommend, above all 
things, the having a grammar of our mother-tongue 
first taught in our schools, which would facilitate 
our youths learning their Latin and Greek gram- 
mars, with spare time for arithmetic, astronomy, cos* 
mography, history, &c. that would make them pass 
the spring of their life with profit and pleasure, that is 
now miserably spent in grammatical perplexities. 

" But here, methinks, I see the reader smile^ 
and ready to ask me, as the lawyer did sexton 
Dieffo on his bequeathing rich legacies to the poor 
of the parish, where are these mighty sums to be 
raised? Where is there such a grammar to be had? 
I will not answer as he did, ^ £^en where your 
Worship pleases.' No, it is our good fortune to 
have such a grammar, with notes, now in the press^ 
and to be published next term. 

'^ I hear it is a chargeable work, and wish the 
publisher to have customers of all that have need of 
such a book ; yet fancy that he cannot be much a 
sufferer, if it is only bought by all that have more 
need for it than they thiidc they have. 

A certain author brought a poem to Mr. Cowley^ 
for his perusal and judgement of the performanccj 
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which he demanded at the next visit with a 
poetaster's assurance; and Mr. Cowley, with his 
usual modesty, desired that he Would be pleased ta 
loolj: a little to the grammar of it. ' To the gram- 
mar of it! what do you mean. Sir, would you 

send me to school again ?' ^ Why, Mr. H , 

would it do you any harm ?' 

^^ This put me on considering how this voyage 
of literature may be made with more safety and 
profit, expedition and delight; and at last, for 
completing so good a service, to request your dt- 
rections in so deplorable a case : hoping that, as 
you have had compassion on our overgrown cox- 
combs in <x>ncems of less consequence, you ynW. 
exert your charity towards innocents, and vouch- 
safe to be guardian to the children and youth of 
Great Britain in this important aifair of eaucation, 
wherein mis^kes and wrong measures have so often 
occasioned Uieir aversion to books, that had other- . 
wise proved the' chief ornament and pleasure of their 
life. I am, with sincerest respect, sir. 

Yours, &c. 

'' MR. BICKERS7AF]r, 

^' I observe, as the season begins to grow cold, 
so does people's devotion; insomuch, that instead 
of filling the churches, that united zeal might keep 
ene warm there, one is left to freeze in almost bare 
waUs by those who in hot weather are troublesome 
the contrary way. This, Sir, needs a regulation 
that none but you can give to it, by causing those 
who absent themselves on account of weather only 
this winter-time, to pay the apothecaries' bills occa-- 
sioned by coughs, catarrhs, and other distempers, 
extracted by sitting in empty seats. Therefore, to 
yoB-I apply myself for redress, having gotten such A 
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cold on Sunday was sevennigHt, that has brought me 
almost to your Worship's age from sixty, within less 
than a fortnight. I am, 

" Your Worship's in all obedience, 
« SU Clement's, Oct 6." " W. B.'* 



No. 235. TUESDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1710. 



iScit GetwuSf natale comes qui tempertu astrum. 

HOR. £P. ii. 2. 187. 

But whence these'turns of inclination rose, 
^be God t)f human Nature only knows : 
That mystic Genius which our actions guides, 
Attexids our stars, and o'er our lives presides. 

FSANCISt 
FKOM MT OWK APARTMElTr, OCTOBEB, 9. 

Among those inclinations which are common to all 
men, there is none more unaccountable than that 
unequal love by which parents distinguish their 
children from each other. Sometimes vanity and 
self-love appear to have a share towards this effect : 
a^d in other instances I have been apt to attribute it 
to mere instinct: but, however that is, we fre- 
quently see the child that has been beholden to 
neither, of these impulses in its parents, in spite of 
being neglected, snubbed, and tnwarted, at nome, 
acquire a behaviour which ipakes it as agreeable 
to all the rest of the world, as that of every one 
else of their family is to each other. I fell into this 
way of thinking from an intimacy which I have 
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"with a very good house in our neighbourhood, where 
there are three daughters of a very different cha- 
racter and genius. The eldest has a great deal of 
wit and cunning ; the second has good sense^ but 
no artifice ; the third has much vivacity, but little 
understanding. The first is a fine, but scornful 
woman; the second is not charming, but very 
winning ; the third no way commendable, but very 
desirable. The father of these young creatures 
was ever a great pretender to wit, the mother a 
woman of as much coquetiy. This turn in the 
parents has biassed their auctions towards their 
children. The old man supposes the eldest of 
his own genius; and the motner looks "upon the 
youngest as herself renewed. By this means, all 
the lovers that approach the house are discarded by 
the father, for not observing Mrs. Mary's wit ana 
beauty ; and by the mother, for being blind to the 
mien and air of Mrs. Biddy. Come never so many 
pretenders, they are not suspected to have the least 
thought of Mrs. Betty, the middle daughter. Betty, 
therefore, is mortified into a woman of a great deal 
of merit, and knows she must depend on that only 
for her advancement. The middlemost is thus the 
favourite of all her acquaintance, as well as mine ; 
while the other two carry a certain insolence about 
them in all conversations, and expect the partiality 
which they meet with at home to attend them where- 
ever they appear. So little do parents understand 
that they are, of all people, the least judges of 
their children's merit, that what they reckon such 
is seldom any thing else but a repetition of their 
own faults and infirmities. 

There is, methinks, some excuse for being parti- 
cular, when one of the offspring has any defect in 
nature. In this case, the child, if we may so 
speak^ is so much the longer the child of its parents. 
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and calls for the continuanee of their care and induJU 
gence from the slowness of its capacity, or the 
weakness of its body. But there is no enduring to 
see men enamoured only at the sight of their own 
impertinences repeated^ and to dbserve> as we may 
sometimes, that they have a secret dislike of their 
children for a degeneracy £rom their very crimes. 
Commend me to Lady Goodly ; she is equal to aU 
her own children, but prefers them to those of all 
the world beside. My lady is a perfect hen in the 
care of her brood ; she fights and squabbles with 
all that appear where they come, but is wholly un^ 
biassed in dispensing her favours among them. I^ 
is no small pains she is at to defame all the young 
women in her neighbourhood, by visits, whispers, 
intimations, and hearsays ,* all which she ends with 
thanking Heaven, * that no one living is so blessed 
with such obedient and well-inclined children as 
herself. Perhaps,' says she, ^ Betty cannot dance 
like Mrs. Frontinet, and it is no great matter whe« 
ther she does or not; but she comes into a room 
with a good grace : though she says it that should 
not, she looks like a gentlewoman. Then, if Mrs* 
Rebecca is not so talkative as the mighty wit Mrs. 
Clapper, yet she is discreet, she knows better what 
she says when she does speak. If her wit be slow, 
her tongue never runs bdFore it.' This kind parent 
lifts up her eyes and hands in congratulation of her 
own good fortune, and is maliciously thankful that 
none of her girls are like any of her neighbours : 
but this preference of her own to all others is 
grounded upon an impulse of nature ; while those, 
who like one before another of their own« are so un-< 
pardonably unjust, that it could hardly be equalled 
in the children, though they preferred all the rest 
Qf the world to such parents. It is no unpleasant 
entertainment to see a ball at a dancing-school, and 
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observe the joy of relations v/hen the young ones^ 
for whom they are concerned^ are in motion. You 
need not be told whom the dancers belong to. At 
-their first appearance^ the passions of their parents 
are in their fieu^s^ and there is always a nod of op- 
probation stolen at a good step^ or a graceful turn. 

I remember^ among all my acquaintance^ but 
one man whom I have thought to live with his 
children with equanimity and a good grace. He 
had three sons and one daughter, whom he bred 
with all the care imaginable in a liberal and inge- 
nuous way. I have often heard him say, ^ he had 
the weakness to love one much better than the 
other, but th^t he took as much pains to correct 
that as any other criminal passion that could arise in 
his mind.' His method was, to make it the only 
pretension in his children to his favour, to be kind 
*to each other ; and he would tell them, ' that he 
who was the best brother, he would reckon the 
best son.' This turned their thoughts into an 
emulation for the superiority in kind and tender 
affection towards each other. The boys behaved 
themselves very early with a manly friendship ; 
and their sister, instead of the gross familiarities, 
and impertinent freedoms in behaviour, usual in 
other lH>uses, was always treated by them with as 
much complaisance as any other young lady of their 
acquaintance. It was an unspeakable pleasure to 
visit, or sit at a meal, in that family. I have often 
seen the old man's heart flow at his eyes with joy, 
upon occasions which would appear indifferent to 
•such as were strangers to the turn of his mind ; but 
a very slight accident, wherein he saw his children's 
good* will to one another, created in him the god- 
like pleasure of loving them because they loved each 
other. This great command of himself, in hiding 
fais first impulse to partiality, at last improved to a 

VOL. IV. y 
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Steady justice towards them; and that^ which at 
first was but an expedient to correct his weakness, 
was afterwards the measure of his virtue. 

The truth of it is, those parents who are in- 
terested in the care of one child more than that of 
another, no longer deserve the name of parents, 
but are, in effect, as childish as their children, in 
having such unreasonable and ungovemed inclina^ 
tions. A ^Either of this sort has degraded himself 
into one of his own offspring ; for none but a child 
would take part in the passions of children. 



No. 236. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1710. 



Nsscio qua nataJe solum dulcedine cunctos 
VucUj et immemores non sinii esse suu 

OVID, sx rovT. i. S. S6« 

A nameless fondness for our native clim^ 
Triumphs o*er change and all-devouring time ; 
Our next r^ards our friends and kindred claim, 
And every bosom feels the sympathetic flame. 

B.WTNKC. 



TROM. Ur OWV APAETMXirr, OCTOBER 11. 

I FIND in the registers of my family that the 
branch of the Bickerstafis^ from which I am de- 
scended^ came originally out of Ireland. This has 
given me a kind of natural affection for that coun- 
try. It is therefore with pleasure that I see not 
only some of the greatest warriors^ but also of the 
greatest wits^ to be natives of that kingdom. The 
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gentleman. who writes the following letter is one of 
these last. The matter of fact contained in it is 
literally true^ though the diverting manner in which 
it is told may give it the colour of a fable. 

'^ TO ISAAC BICKBRSTAFF^ ESQUIRE^ AT HtS HOUSE 

IN GREAT BRITAIN, 

'' SIB, 

'^ Finding by several passages in your Tatlers, 
that you are a person curious in natural knowledge^ 
I thought it would not be unacceptable to you to 
give you the following history of the migration of 
frogs into this country. There is an ancient tra* 
dition among the wild philosophers of the kingdom, 
that this whole island was once as much infested by 
frogs, as that, wherein Whittington made his foxw 
tune, was by mice. Insomuch that it is said, Mac* 
donald the First could no more sleep, by reason of 
these Dutch nightingales, as they are called at 
Paris, than Pharaoh could when they croaked in his 
bed-chamber. It was in the reign of this great 
monarch, that St. Patrick arrived in Ireland, being 
as famous for destroying vermin as any rat-catcher 
of our times. If we may believe the tradition, he 
killed more in one day than a flock of storks could 
have done in a twelvemonth. From that time, for 
about five hundred years, there was not a frog to be 
heard in Ireland, notwithstanding the bogs still re- 
mained, which in former ages had been so plenti- 
fully stocked with those inhabitants. 

*' When the arts began to flourish in the reisn of 
King Charles II. and that great monarch had placed 
himself at the head of the Royal Society, to lead them 
forward into the discoveries of Nature^ it is said> 
that several proposals were laid before his majesty^ 
for the importing of £rog& into Ireland. In order to 
it, a virtuoso of known abilities was u n a n imously 
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elected by the Society, and intrusted with the whole 
management of that affair. For this end, he took 
along with him a sound able-bodied frog, of a 
strong hale constitution, that had given proofe of his 
vigour by several l^tps which he had made before 
that learned body. They took ship, and sailed toge- 
ther till they came within sight of the hill of Howth, 
before the frog discovered any symptoms of being 
indisposed by his voyage : but as the wind chopped 
about, atid began to blow from the Irish coast, he' 
grew sea-sick, or rather land-sick ; for his learned 
companion ascribed it to the particles of the soil 
with which the wind was impregnated. He was 
confirmed in his conjecture, when, upon the wind's 
turning about, his fellow-traveller sensibly reco- 
vered, and continued in good health till his arrival 
upon the shore, where he suddenly relapsed, and 
exjnred on a Ring's-End car in his way to Dublin. 
The same experiment was repeated several times in 
that reign, but to no purpose. A frog was never 
known to take three leaps upon Irish turf, before 
be stretched himself out, and died. 

'^ Whether it were that the philosophers on this 
side the water despaired of stocking the island with 
this useful animal, or whether, in the following reign, 
it was not thought proper to undo the miiBcle of a 
popish saint, I do not hear of any further progress 
made in this affair till about two years after the 
battle of the Boyne. 

^^ It was then that an ingenious physician, to the 
honour as well as improvement of his native coun- 
try, performed what the English had been so long 
attempting in vain. This learned man, with the 
hazard of his life, made a voyage to Liverpool, 
where he filled several barrels with the choicest 
Spawn of frogs that could be found m those parts. 
This cargo he brought over very carefully, andt 
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afterwards disposed of it^ in several warm beds^ that 
he thought most capable of bringing it to life. The 
doctor was a very ingenious physician^ and a very 
good protestant ; for which reason^ to show his zeal 
against popery^ he placed some of the most pro- 
mising spawn in the very fountain that is dedicated 
to the saints and known by the name of St. Patrick's 
Well^ where those animals had the impudence to 
make their first appearance. They have, since that 
time, very much increased and multiplied in all the 
neighbourhood of this city. We have here some 
curious inquirers into natural history^ who observe 
their motions with a design to compute in how 
many years they will be able to hop from Dublin to 
Wexford; though, as I am informed, not one ot 
them has yet passed the mountains of Wicklow. 

^' I am further informed, that several graziers of 
the county of Cork have entered into a project of 
planting a colony in those parts, at the instance of 
the French protestants ; and I know not but the 
same design may be on foot in other parts of the 
kingdom, if the wisdom of the British nation do not 
think fit to prohibit the further importation of 
English frogs. 

^' I am, SIR, 
** Your most humble servant, 
** Dublin*" " T. B." 

There is no study more becoming a rational crea*« 
ture than that of I^atural Philosophy ; but, as se-^ 
yeral of our modem virtuosi manage it> their specu- 
lations do not so much tend to open and enlarge the 
^ mind, as to contract and ^x it upon trifles. 

This in England is in a great measure owing to 
the worthy elections that are so frequently made in 
eur Royal Society. They $eem to be in a confe- 
deracy against men of polite genius, noble thought^ 
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and difhisive learning ; and <ih6ose into iheir assem- 
blies such as have no pretence to wisdom, but want 
of wit; or to natural knowledge, but ignorance of > 
every thing else. I have made observations in this 
matter so long, that when I meet with a young 
fellow that is an humble admirer of these sciences, 
but vehre dull than the rest of the company, I con- 
clude him to be a Fellow of the Royal Society. 



No. 237. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14, I7IO. 



In nova fert anirma mutatas dicere formas 
Corj>ora,—~ ovid. m^. i. 1. 

Of bodies changed to various forms I sing. 

DRTDEK. 



FROM MT OWN APA&tMSNT, OCTOBER IS. 

Coming home last night before my usual hour, I 
took a book into my hand, in order 'to divert myself 
with it till bed-time. Milton chanced *to be* my 
author, whose admirable poem of ' Paradise Lost/ 
serves at once to fill the mind with pleasing ideas, 
and with good thoughts, and was therefore the most> 
proper book for my purpose. I was amusing my- 
self with that beautifiil passage in which the Poet 
represents Eve sleeping by Adam's side, with the 
devil sitting at her ear, and inspiring evil thoughts, 
ttnder the shape of a toad. Ithuriel, one of t^e 
guardian angels of the place, walking his nightly- 
xounds> saw the great enemy of mankind hid in this 
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Igathsome animal^ which he touched with his spear^ 
This spear being of a celestial temper^ had such a- 
secret virtue in it, that whatever it was applied to 
immediately flung off all disguise, and appeared in' 
its natural figure. I am afraid the reader will not 
pardon me, if I content myself with explaining the 
passage in prose, without giving it in the author's 
own inimitable words : 

<— On he led his radiant files, 
Dazzling the moon. These to the bower £rec1^ 
In search of whom they sought. Him there th^ fouad« 
Squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve, 
As5a3nng by his deviUsh art to reach 
The oigans of her fancy, and with them forge 
Illusions as he list, phantasms and dreams: 
Or if, inspiring venom, he might taint 
The animal spirits, that from pure blood arise 
Like gentle breaths from rivers pure^ thence raise 
At least distemper'd, discontented thoughts, 
Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate desires. 
Blown up with high conceits, engendering pride. 
Him, thus intent, Ithuriel with his spear 
Touch*d lightly ; for no falshood can endure 
Touch of celestial temper, but returns 
Of force to his own likeness. Up he starts 
Discover*d and surprised. As when a sparic 
Lights on a heap of nitrous powder, laid 
Fit for the tun, some magazine to store 
Against a rumour'd war, the smutty grmn. 
With sudden blaze diffused, inflames the air ; [^ 
So started up in his own shape the fiend. -'^ 

» 

f I could not forbear thinking how happy a man 
i;irould be in the possession of this spear ; or what 
ah advantage it would be to a minister of state were 
he master of such a white staff. It would help him 
to discover his firiends from his enemies, men of 
abilities from pretenders : it would hinder him from 
being imposed upon by appearances and professions ; ' 
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and might be made use of as a kind of state-test^ 
^hich no artifice could elude. 

These thoughts made very lively impressions on 
iny imagination^ which were improved, instead of 
being defaced, by sleep, and produced in me the 
following dream. I was no sooner fiedlen asleep, but 
methoughts the angel Ithuriel appeared to me, ajid, 
with a smile that still added to his celestial beauty^ 
made me a present of the spear which he held in his 
hand, and disappeared. To make trials of it, I went 
into a place of public resort. 

The first person that passed by me, was a lady 
that had a particular shyness in the cast of her eye, 
and a more than ordinary reservedness in all the 
parts of her behaviour. She seemed to look upon 
man as an obscene creature, with a certain scorn 
and fear of him. In the height of her airs I 
touched her gently with my wand, when, to my 
unspeakable surprise, she fell in sudi a manner as 
maae me blush in my sleep. As I was hasting 
away horn this undisguised prude, I saw a lady in 
earnest discourse with another, and overhead her 
' say, with some vehemence, " Never tell me of him, 
for I am resolved to die a virgin !" I had a curiosity 
to try her; but, ds soon as 1 laid my wand upon 
her head, she immediately fell in labotlr. My eyes 
were diverted from her by a man and his wife, who 
walked near me, hand in hand, after a very loving 
manner. I gave each of them a gentle tap, and the 
next instant saw the woman in breeches, and the 
man with a fan in his hand. It would be tedious 
to describe the long series of metamorphoses that I 
entertained myself with in my night's adventure, 
of Whigs disguised in Tories, and Tories in Whigs; 
m^n in red coats, that denounced terror in their 
countenances, trembling at the touch of my spear ; 
others in black, with peace in their mouths^ but 
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swcn-ds in their hands. I could tell stones of nobler 
jjkien changed into usurers, and magistrates into 
beadle»; of free-thinkers into penitents, and reform-^ 
•ers into whore-masters. I must not, however, omit 
the mention of a grave citizen that passed by me 
with a huge clasped Bible under his arm, and a band 
of a most immoderate breadth ; but, upon a touch on 
the shoulder, he Itet drop his book, and fell a-picking 
my pocket. 

In the general I observed, that those who appeared 
^good often disappointed my expectation ; but that, 
en the contrary, those who appeared very bad stitt 
.grew wotse upon the experiment : as the toad in Mil« 
Son, which one would have thoi]^ht the most deformed 
part of the creation, at Ithuriel's stroke became more 
^formed, and started up into a devil. 

Among all the persons that I touched, there was 
but one who stood the test of my wand ; and, after 
many repetitions of the strc^e, stuck in his form, and 
remained steady and fixed in his first appearance. 
This was a young man, who boasted of foul distem- 
pers, wild debauches, insults upon holy men, and 
af&onts to religion. 

My heart was extremely troubled at this vision. 
The contemplation of the whole species, so entirely 
sunk in corruption, filled my mind with a melancholy 
that is inexpressible, and my discoveries still added 
io my affliction. 

In the midst of these sorrows which I had in my 
Iieart, methoughts there passed by me a couple of 
coaches with purple liveries, lliere sate in each of 
them a person with a very venerable aspect. At 
the appearance of them the people, who were ga- 
therea round me in great multitudes, divided into 
parties, as they were disposed to favour either ol 
those reverend persons. The enemies of one of 
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them begged me to touch liim with my wand, and 
assured me I should see his lawn converted into a 
cloak. The opposite party told me with as much 
assurance, that if I laid my wand upon the other, I 
should see his garments embroidered with flower-de- 
luces, and his head covered with a cardinal's cap. 
I made the experiment ; and, to my great joy, saw 
tiiem both without any change, distributing their 
blessings to the people, and praying for those who 
had reioled them. Is it possible, thought I, that good 
men, who are so few in number, should be divided 
among themselves, and give better quarter to the 
vicious that are in their party, than the most strictly 
virtuous who are out of it ? Are the ties of faction 
above those of religion? — I was going on in my solilo- 
quies, but some sudden accident awakened me, when. 
I found my hand grasped, but my spear gone. The 
reflection on so very odd a dream made me figure to 
myself, what a strange &ce the world would bear, 
should all mankind appear in their proper shapes and 
characters, without nypocrisy and disguise ? I am 
afraid the earth we live upon would appear to other 
intellectual beings no better than a planet peopled 
with monsters. This should, methinks, inspire us with 
an honest ambition of recommending ourselves to 
those invisible spies, and of being what we would ap- 
pear. There was one circumstance in my foregoing 
dream, which I at first intended to conceal; but, upon 
second thoughts, I cannot look upon myself as a can* 
did and impartial historian, if I do not acquaint my 
reader, that, iipon taking Ithuriel's spear into my 
hand, though I was before an old dccrepid fellow, 1 
appeared a very handsome, jolly, black man. But I 
know my enemies will say this is praising my own 
tteauty, for which reason I will speak no more of it. 
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— Poetica surgU 
Tempestaj..— juv. sat. xii. 23. 

Thus dreadful rises the poetic storm, r. wynne. 

FROM MT OWN APARTMEMT, OCTOBER 16. 

Storms at sea are so frequently described by the 
ancient poets, and copied by the moderns, that when- 
ever I find the winds begin to rise in a new heroic 
poem, I generally skip a leaf or two till I come into 
&ir weather. Virgil's tempest is a master-piece in 
this kind, and is indeed so naturally drawn that one 
who has made a voyage can scarce read it without 
being sea-sick. Land-showers are no less frequent 
among the poets than the former, but I remember 
none of them which have not fallen in the country; 
for which reason they are generally filled with the 
lowings of oxen and the bleatings of sheep, and very 
often embellished with a rainbow. 

Virgil's land-shower is likewise the best in its 
kind. It is indeed a shower of consequence, and 
contributes to the main design of the poem, by 
cutting ofifa tedious ceremonisd, and bringing mat-* 
ters to a speedy conclusion between two poten- 
tates of difiPerent sexes. My ingenious kinsman, 
Mr. Humphry Wagstaff, who treats of every sub- 
ject after a manner that no other author has done, 
and better than any other can io, has s^nt mo the 



description of a City-shower. I do not question but 
the reader remembers my cousin's description of the 
Morning as it breaks in town^ which is printed in 
the ninth Tatler^ and is another exquisite piece of 
this local poetry. 

Careful observers may foretel the hour, 
By sure prognostics, when to dread a shower ; 
While rain depends, the pensive cat gives o*er 
Her frolics, and pursues her tdl no more. 
Returning home at night, you'll find the sink 
Strike your offended sense with double stink. * 

If you be wis^ then go not far to dine. 
You'll spend in coach>hire more than save in wine., 
A coming shower your shooting corns presage, 
Old aches will throb, your hollow tooth will rage* 
Sauntering in coffee-house is Dulman se^i ; 
He damns the climate, and complains of spleen, 

Meanwhile the south, rising \nth dabbled wings,. 
A sable cloud athwart the welkin flings. 
That swill'd more liquor than it could contain, 
And, like a drunkard, gives it up again. 
Brisk Susan whips her linen from the rope. 
Whilst the first drizzling shower is borne aslope : 
Such is that sprinkling which some careless quean 
Flirts on you from her mop, but not so clean. 
You fly, invoke the gods ; then, turning, stop 
To rail ; she, singmg, stiU whirls on her mop. 
Not yet the dust had shunn'd th* unequal strife^ 
But, aided by the wind^ fought still for life; 
And wafled with its foe by violent gust, 
Twas doubtful which was rain, and which was dust» 
Ah ! where must needy poet seek for aid. 
When dust and rain at once his coat invade ? 
His only coat, where dust, confus'd with rain, 
Roughen the nap, and leave a mingled stain ? 

Now in contiguous drops the flood comes dowxi^ 
Threatening with deluge this devoted town. 
To shops in crowds the daggled females fly, 
Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing buy. 
The Templar spruce, while every spout's abroach^ 
Stays till *tls £ur, yet seems to call a coach. 
The tuck'd-up sempstress walks with hasty strides^ 
While streams run down her oil'd umbrella's sides. 
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Here various }andsjtj rarious fortunes led, 
Commence acquaintance underneath a shed* 
Triumphant Tories and desponding Whigs 
Forget their feuds, and join to save their wigs. 
Box*d in a chair, the beau impatient sits. 
While spouts run ckttering o er the roof by fits s 
And ever and anon irith fnghtfiil din 
The leather sounds ; he trembly from within. 
So when Troy-chairmen bore the wooden steed* 
Pr^nant with Greeks impatient to be freed. 
Those bully Gredcs, who, as the modems do, 
Instead of paying chairmen, run them through, 
Laocoon struck the outside with his spear. 
And each imprison'd hero quaked for fear. 

Now from all parts the swelling kennels flow, 
And bear their trophies yn\h them as th^ go : 
Filth of an hues and odours seem to tell 
What street they sailM from, by their sight and smell. 
They, as each torrent drives, with rapid forces 
From Smithfield or St*Pulchre*s shape their course^ 
And in huge confluence joined at Snow-hiU ridge^ 
Fall from tiie conduit, prone to Holbom-bridge. 
Sweepings from butchers* stalls, dung, guts, and blood, 
Drown*d puppies, stinking sprats, all drenchM m mud, 
Dead cats and tumi^^tops come tumbling down the 4ood< 
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•^-Mecum certdssejeretur ? ovm. xrr. "sSa, 2lf. 
Shall he contend with me to get a name ? . 



wnm. 



FROM MT OWN AFARTMXKT, OCTOBEK 16. 

It is ridiculous for any man to criticise on the worlu 
of another, who has not distinguished himself by his. 
own performances. A judge would make but an 
indifferent figure who had never been known at the 
bar. Gicero was reputed the greatest orator of his 
age and country, before he wrote a book ' De Ora- 
tore;' and Horace the greatest, poet, before he pub- 
lished his ' Art of Poetry.' The observation arises 
naturally in any one who casts his eye upon^this last- 
mentioned author, where he will find the criticisms 
placed in the latter end of his book, that is, after the 
finest odes and satires in the Latin tongue. ^ 

A modern, whose name I shall not mention, be- 
cause I would not^make a silly paper sell, was bom 
a Critic and an Examiner, and, like one of the race 
of the serpent's teeth, came into the world with a 
sword in his hand. His works put me in mind of 
the story that is told of a German monk, who was 
taking a catalogue of a friend's library, and meeting 
with a Hebrew book in it, entered it under the 
title of ^ A book that has the beginning where the 
end should be.* This author, in the last of his cru- 
dities, has amassed together a heap of quotation]^ 
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to prove that Horace and Virgil were both of tliem 
modcster men than myself ; and if his works were 
to live as long as mine, they might possibly give 
posterity a notion^ that Isaac Bickerstaff was«a very 
conceited old fellow^ and as vain a man as either 
Tully or Sir Francis Bacon. Had this serious writer 
&llen upon me only, I could have overlooked it ; 
but to see Cicero abused is, I must confess, what I 
cannot bear. The censure he passes upon this great 
man runs thus : ' The itch of being very abusive is 
almost inseparable ^m vain-glory. TuUy has these 
two faults in so high a degree, that nothing but his 
being the best writer in the world can make amends 
for them.' The scurrilous wretch goes on to say, 
I am as bad as Tully. His words are these : ' And 
yet the Tatler, in his paper of September the twenty- 
sixth, has outdone him in both. He speaks of him- 
self with more arrogance, and with more insolence 
of others.' I am afraid, by his discourse, this gen- 
tleman has no more read Plutarch than he has Tully. 
If he had, he would have observed a passage in that 
historian, wherein he has, with great delicacy, dis- 
tinguished between two passions which are usually 
complicated in human nature, and which an ordinary 
writer would not have thought of separating. Not 
having my Greek spectacles by me, I shaJl quote* 
the passage word for word as I find it translated to 
my hand. " Nevertheless, though he was intem- 
perately fond of his own praise, yet he was very free 
from envying others, and most liberally profuse in 
commending both the ancients and his contempora- 
ries, as is to be understood by his writings; and 
many of those sayings are still recorded, as that con- 
cerning Aristotle, ' that he was a river of flowing 
g<^d :' of Plato's dialogue, ' that if Jupiter were to 
speak, he would discourse as he did.' Theophrastus 
he was wont to call his peculiar delight : and beings 

z2 
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luked, ' wllich of Demosthenes his orations he liked 
best ?' He answered^ ' The longest/ 

^' And as for the eminent men of his own time> 
either for eloquence or philosophy, there was not one 
of them whom he dia not, by writing or speaking 
favourably of, render more illustrious." 

Thus the critic tells us, that Cicero was exces- 
sively vain-glorious and abusive ; Plutarch, that he 
was vain, but not abusive. Let the reader believe 
which of them he pleases. 

After this he complains to the world, that I call 
him names, and that, in my passion, I said he was 
a flea, a louse, an owl, a bat, a small wit, a scrib* 
bler> and a nibbler. When he has thus bespoken 
his reader's pity, he &lls into that admirable vein of 
mirth, whicn I shall set down at length, it being an 
exquisite piece of raillery, and written in great 
gaiety of heart. ^ After this list of names,' viz. flea^ 
louse, owl, bat, &c. ' I was surprised to hear him 
say, that he has hitherto kept his temper pretty 
well ; I wonder how he will write when he has lost 
his temper ! I suppose, as he is now very angry and 
unmannerly, he will then be exceeding courteous 
and good-humoured.' If I can outlive dis raillery, 
I shall be able to bear any thing. 
* There is a method of criticism made use of by 
this author, for I shall take care how I call him a 
scribbler again, which may turn into ridicule any 
Work that was ever written, wherein there is a va- 
riety of thoughts. This the reader will observe in 
the following words : ^ He,' meaning me, ^ is so in- 
tent upon being something extraordinary, that he 
scarce knows what he would be ; and is as fruitful 
in his similes as a brother of his whom I lately took 
notice of. In the compass of a few lines he com* 
pares himself to a fox, to Daniel Burgess, to the 
Knight of the Red Cross, to an oak with ivy about 
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itj and to a great man with an equipage.' I think 
myself as mnch honoured by being joined in this 
port of his paper with the gentleman whom he here 
calls my brother, as I am in the beginning of it, by 
being mentioned with Horace and Vii^. 

It is very hard that a man cannot publish ten 
papers without stealing from, himself; but to show 
you that this is only a knack of writing, and that 
the author is got into a certain road of criticism, I 
shall set down his remarks on the works of the gen-^ 
tieman whom he here glances upon, as they stand 
in his sixth paper, and desire the reader to compare 
them with the foregoing passage upon mine. 

' In thirty lines his patron is a river, the pritnum 
mobile, a pilot, a victim, the sun, any thing, and 
nothing. He bestows increase, conceals his source, 
makes the machine move, teaches to steer, expiates 
our ofiences, raises vapours, and looks larger as he 
sets.' 

What poem can be safe &om this sort of criti- 
cism ? I think I was never in my life so much of- 
fended, as at a wag whom I once met with in a 
coffee-house. He had in his hand one of the ' Mis- 
cellanies,' and was reading the following short copy 
of verses, which, without flattery to the author, is, 
I think, as beautiful in its kind as any one in the 
English tongue : 

Flavia the least and slightest toy 

Can with resistless art employ. 

This Fan in meaner hands would prove 

An engine of small force in love ; 

But she, with such an air and mien, 

Not to be told or safely seen, 

Directs its wanton motions so, 

That it wounds more than Cupid's bow ; 

Gives coolness to the matchless dame, 

To every other breast a dame. 

z3 
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When thii coxcomb bad done reading them^ 'Hey- 
day V says he, ' wbat instrument is tbis that Flavia 
employs in sudi a manner as is not to be told^ nw 
Saiely seen P In ten lines it is a toy^ a Cnpid's bow, 
a fan, and an engine in love. It bas wanton mo^ 
tions, it wounds, it cools, and inflames.' 

Such criticisms make a man of sense sick, and a 
fool merry. 

The next paragrapb of tbe paper we are talking 
d^, MU upon somebody wbom I am at a loas to guess 
at: but 1 find the whole invective turns upon a 
man, who, it seems, has been imprisoned for debt. 
Whoever he was, I most heartily pity him ; but at 
the same time must put the Exammer in mind, that 
notwitlistanding he is a Critic, be still ought to re« 
taiember he is a Christian. Poverty was never 
thought a proper subject for ridicule ; and I do not 
Nmember that I ever met with a satire wpoa a 
heggiat. 

As fot those little rettwtings of my own ex- 
pressions, of ' being dull by design, witty in Oe* 
tober, shining, excelling,' and so finrth: they are 
the common cavils of every witling, who has no 
other method of showing his parts, but by little va- 
riations and repetitions of the man's words whom he 
attadcs. 

But the truth of it is, the paper before me, not 
t>nly in this particular, but in its very essence, is 
like Ovid's £eho. 

•^'Qua nee reiicere toqueniit 
}^ec prior ipsa loqyi dUidt^-' otid. ittr. iii. 359* 

She who in other's words her silence breaks, 
Kor speaks herself but when another speaks. 

ASSISON. 

t should not have deserved the character of a 
^^Msor, had I not animadverted upon the above- 
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mentioned author^ by a geAtle chastisement t but I 
know my reader will not pardon me^ unless I declare^ 
that notning of this nature for the future^ unless it 
be written with some wit^ shall divert me from my 
care of the public. 
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Ad papvhLm phukrat^^ RKb sati iii. S0, 

Such pageantiy be to Uie people diowii i 
There boast thy hone'i tn|ipiiigB«Dd thy own. 

BKTABN. . 
PBOM mr OWH A^AKTliBlIT, OCTOBEK 80. 

I XN> not remember that in any of my Lucabrfttiong 
i have touched upon that useful science of physic, 
notwithstanding I have declared myself more thaa 
once a professor of it. I have indeed joined the 
study of astrology with it, because I never knew a 
physician recommend himself to the public, who 
Laa not a sister art to embellish his knowledge in 
medicine. It has been commonly observed, in com-, 
pliment to the ingenious of our profession, that Apollo 
was god of verse as well as physic ; and, in all ages, . 
the most celebrated practitioners of our country were 
the particular favourites of the Muses. Poetry to 
physic is indeed like the gilding to a pill ; it makes 
the art shine, and covers the severity of the doctor 
with the agreeableness of the companion. 



I 
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The very foundation of poeliy is good sensej if we 
Hiay allow Horace to be a jud^ of the art. 

Scribendi recti tajtere ett et jtrindpium etfins, 

HOB.. A&S FOKt. S09. 

Such judgement is the ground of writing welL 

IMSCOMUOK. 

And if 80^ we have reason to believe^ that the 
same man who writes well can prescribe well, if he 
has applied himself to the study of both. Besides, 
when we see a man making profession of two dif- 
ferent sciences, it is natural for us to believe he is 
no pretender in that which we are not judges of^ 
when we find him skilful in that which we under- 
stand. 

Ordinary quacks and charlatans are thoroughly 
sensible how necessary it is to support themselves 
by these collateral assistances, and therefore always 
lay their claim to some supernumerary accom- 
plishments^ which are wholly foreign to their pro- 
fession. 

About twenty years ago, it was impossible to walk 
the streets, witnout having an advertisement thrust 
into your hand, of a doctor ^ who was arrived at the 
knowledge of the Green and Red Dragon, and had 
discovered the female fern-seed.' Nobody ever knew 
what this meant ; but the Green and Ked Dragon 
so amused the people, that the doctor lived very 
comfortably upon them. About the same time there 
was pasted a very hard word upon every comer of 
the streets. This, to the best of my remembrance, 
was 

TETRACHYMAGOGON, 

which drew great shoals of spectators about it, who 
\ the bill that it introduced with unspeakable 
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cttf iosity ; and> when they were sick, would hare imh 
body but this learned man for their physician. 

I once received an advertisement of one ' who 
had studied thirty years by candle-light for the good 
of his countrymen.' He might have studied twice 
as long by day-light, and never have been taken no- 
tice of. But Elucubrations cannot be overvalued* 
There are some who have gained themselves great 
reputation for physic by their birth, as the ' seventh 
son of a seventh son ;' and others by not being bom 
at all, as the unborn doctor, who, I hear, is lately 
gone the way of his patients ; having died worth 
five hundred pounds per annum, though he was not 
bom to a hali^nny. 

My ingenious friend doctor Saffold succeeded my 
old contemporary doctor Lilly in the studies botn 
of physic and astrology, to which he added that of 
poetry, as was to be seen both upon the sign where 
he lived, and in the pills which he distributed. He 
was succeeded by Doctor Case, who erased the 
verses of his preaecessor out of the sign-post, and 
substituted in their stead two of his own, which 
were as follow : 

Within tliSs iplace 
Lives Doctor Case. 

He is said to have got more by this distich, than 
Mr. Dryden did by aU his works. There would be 
no end of enumerating the several imaginary per- 
fections, and unaccountable artifices, by whidi this 
tribe of men insnare the minds of the vulgar, and 
gain crowds of admirers. I have seen the whole 
front of a mountebank's stage, from one end to the 
other, faced with patents, certificates, medals, and 
great seals, by which the several princes of Europe 
have testified their particular respect and esteem ror 
the doctor. Every great man with a sounding title 
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has been his patient. I believe I have seen twenty 
mountebanks that have given physic to the Czar of 
Muscovy. The Great Duke of Tuscany escapes no 
better. The Elector of Brandenburgh was likewise 
a very good patient. 

This great condescension of the doctor draws upon 
him mudi good- will from his audience ; and it is ten 
to one^ but if any of them be troubled with an aching 
toothy his ambition will prompt him to get it drawn 
by a person who has had so many princes^ kings, 
and emperors^ under his hands. 

I must not leave this subject without observing, 
that as physicians are apt to deal in poetry, apo- 
thecaries endeavour to recommend themselves by 
oratory, and are therefore, without controversy, the 
most eloquent persons in the whole British nation. 
I would not willingly discourse any of the arts, 
especially that of which I am an humble professor : 
but I must confess, for the good of my native country, 
I could wish there might be a suspension of physic 
for some years, that our kingdom, which has been 
so much exhausted by the wars, might have leave to 
recruit itself. 

As for myself, the only physic which has brought 
me safe to almost the age of man, and which I pre- 
scribe to all my friends, is Abstinence. This is cer- 
tainly the best physic for prevention, and very often 
the most eiFectual against a present distemper. In 
short, my Recipe is, ' Take nothing.' 

Were the body politic to be physiced like par- 
ticular persons, I should venture to prescribe to it 
after the same manner. I remember when our 
whole island was shaken with an earthquake some 
years aeo, there was an impudent mountebank who 
sold pills, which, as he told the country people^ 
were ' very good against an earthquake.' it may, 
perhaps, be bought as. absurd to prescribe a diet foe 
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the allaying popular commotions^ and national fer- 
ments. But I am verily persuaded^ 'that if in such 
a case a whole people were to enter into a -course of 
abstinence^ and eat nothing but water-gruel for a 
fortnight^ it would abate the rage and animosity of 
parties^ and not a little contribute to the cure of a 
distracted nation. Such a fast would have a natural 
tendency to the procuring of those ends, for which 
a fast is usually proclaimed. If any man has a mind 
to enter on such a voluntary abstinence, it might not 
be improper to give him the caution of Pythagoras 
in particular ; Abstine d Jubis, ' Abstain from 
beans :' that is, say the interpreters, ' Meddle not 
with elections;' beans having been made use of by 
the voters among the Athenians in the choice of 
magistrates. 
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FBOM Sir OWN APARTMENT, OCTOBEB, 23. 

A MBTHOD of spending one's time agreeably is a 
thing so little studied, tiiat the common amusement 
of our young gentlemen, especially of such as are at 
a distance from those. of the first breeding, is Drink- 
ing. This way of entertainment has custom on its 
side; but as much as it has prevailed, I believe 
•there have been T«ry few. companies that have been 
guilty of excess this way, where there have not hap- 
.penea more accidents which make against, than ror 
jthe continuance of it. It is very common that events 
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arise from a debauch which are fatal^ and always 
such as are disagreeable. With all a man's reason 
and good sense about him^ his tongue is apt to utter 
things out of mere gaietyof hearty which may dis- 
please his best friends. Who^ then^ would trust him- 
self to the power of wine> without saying more 
against it> than that it raises the imagination, and 
depresses the judgement ? Were there only this sin- 
gle consideration^ that we are less masters of our- 
selves, when we drink in the least proportion above 
the exigencies of thirst ; I say, were this all that 
could be objected, it were sufficient to make us ab- 
hor this vice. But we may go on to say, that as he 
who drinks but a little is not master of himself, so 
he who drinks much is a slave to himself. As for 
my part, I ever esteemed a Drunkard of all vicious 
persons the most vicious : for, if our actions are to 
be weighed and considered according to the inten- 
tion of them, what can we think of him, who puts 
himself into a circumstance wherein he can have no 
intention at all, but incapacitates himself for the du- 
ties and offices of life, by a suspension of all his £si- 
culties ? If a man considered that he cannot, under 
the oppression of drink, loe a friend, a gentleman, 
a master, or a subject : that he has so long banished 
himself from all that is dear, and given up all that 
is sacred to him : he would even then think of a de- 
bauch with horror. But when he looks still further, 
and acknowledges, that he is not only expelled out 
of all the relations of life, but also liable^ to offend 
against them all; what words can express the terror 
and detestation he would have of such a condition ? 
And yet he owns all this of himself, who says he 
was drunk last nieht. 

- As I have all atong persisted in it, that all the vi- 
cious in general are in a state of death ; so I think I 
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may add to the non-existence of drunkards^ that 
they died by their own hands. He is certainly as 
ffiulty of suicide who perishes by a slow^ as he that 
IS despatched by an immediate^ poison. In my last 
Lucubration^ I proposed the general use of water- 
gruel^ and hint^ that it might not be amiss at this 
very season. But as there are some whose cases^ in 
r^ard to their families^ will not admit of delay ; 
I have used my interest in several wards of the city, 
that the wholesome restorative above-mentioned 
may be given in tavern-kitchens to all the morning- 
dnuights-men^ within the walls^ when they call for 
wine befdf e noon. For a further restraint and mark 
tipon such persons, I have given orders, that in all 
the offices where policies are drawn upon lives, it 
shall be added to the article which prohibits that 
the nominee should cross the sea, the words, ' Pro- 
vided also, that the above-mentioned A. B. shall not 
drink before dinner during the term mentioned in 
this indenture.' 

I am not without hopes, that by this method 1 
sliall bring some unsizable friends of minb into 
shape and breadth, as well as others, who are languid 
and consumptive, into health and vigour. Most of 
the self-murderers whom I yet hinted at, are such as 
preserve a certain r^ularity in taking their poison, 
and make it mix pretty well with their food. But 
the most conspicuous of those who destroy them- 
selves, are such as in their youth fall into this sort 
of debauchery; and contract a certain uneasiness 
o( spirit, whidi is not to be diverted but by tippling 
as often as they can foil into company in the day, 
and conclude with downright drunkenness at night. - 
These gentlemen never know the satisfaction of 
youth ; but skip the years of manhood, and are de- 
crepit soon after they are of age. I was god&ther 

VOL. IV. A A 
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to one of these old fellows. He is now'tbree-aiid- 
thirty^ which is the grand dimaoteric of a yonn^ 
drunkard. I went to visit the crazy wretch this 
mornings with no other purpose but to rally him 
under the pain and uneasiness of being sober. 

But as our faults are double when they affect 
others besides ourselves^ so this vice is still more 
odious in a married than a single man. He that is 
the husband of a woman of honour^ and comes home 
over-loaded with wine> is still more contemptible in 
proportion to the regard we have to the unhappy 
consort of his bestiality. The imagination cannot 
shape to itself any thing more monstrous and unna- 
tural than the familiarities between drunkenness and 
chastity. The wretched Astrsea^ who is the per*' 
fection of beauty and innocence^ has long been thus 
•condemned for life. The romantic tales of virgins 
.devoted to the jaws of monsters^ have nothing in 
them so terrible as the gift of Astrsea to that 
Bacchanal. 

The reflection of such a match as spotless inno- 
cence with abandoned lewdness^ is what puts this 
vice in the worst figure it can bear with regard .to 
others; but when it is looked upon with respect 
only to the drunkard himself, it has deformities 
enough to make it disagreeable, which may be 
summed up in a word, by allowing that he who re» 
«igns his reason is actually guilty of all that he is 
liable to from the want of reason. 

P. S. Among many other enormities, theie are tw» 
in the following letters which I think should be aud«< 
denly amended ; but since they are sins of .omission 
.only, I shall not make remarks upon them till I 
find the delinquents persist in their errors ; and the 
inserting the letters themselves shall be all their 
present admonition. 
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" HR. BICKSBSTAFP^ 

^^ Several that :&equent divine-service at Saint 
Paul's^ as well as myself^ having with great satis£Bu>> 
tion, observed the good effect which your animad- 
version had on an excess in performance there ; it 
is requested, that you will take notice of a contrary 
fault, which is, the unconcerned silence, and the 
motionless postures, of others who come thither. If 
this custom prevails, the congregation will resemble 
an audience at a play-house, or, rather, a dumb 
meeting of quakers. V our censuring such church- 
mutes;^ in the manner you think fit, may make these 
dissenters join with us, out of fear lest you should 
further animadvert upon their non-conformity. Ac- 
cording as this succeeds, you shall hear from. Sir, 

'' Your most humble servant, 

« October 16." " B. B." 

^' MB. BICKERSTAFF, 

" I was the other day in company with a gentle- 
man, who, in reciting his own qualifications, con- 
cluded every- period with these words, ' the best of any 
man in England.' Thus, for example : he kept the 
best house of any man in Englana ; he understood 
this, and that, and the other, the best of any man in 
England. How harsh and ungrateful soever this ex- 
pression might sound to one of my nation, yet the 
gentleman was one whom it no ways became me to 
interrupt ; but perhaps a new term put into his by- 
words, as they call a sentence a man particularly 
affects, may cure him. I therefore took a resolution 
to apply to you, who, I dare say, can easily persuade 
this gentleman, whom I cannot believe an enemy to 
the Union, to amend his phrase, and be hereafter the 
wisest (^ any man in Great Britain. I am. Sir, 

'^ Your most humble servant, 

" sc0t0-britannu8.** 
aa2 
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ADVBRTISBMBNT. 

Whereas Mr. Humphry Treelooby, wearing his 
own hair, a pair of buck-^n breeches^ a hunting- 
whip, with a new pair of spurs^ has complained to 
the Censor^ that on Thursday last he was defrauded 
of half-a-crown^ under pretence of a duty to the sex- 
ton for seeing the cathedral of St. Paul> London : it 
is hereby ordered, that none hereafter require above 
sixpence of any country gentleman under the age of 
twenty-five for that liberty ; and that all which shall 
be received above the said sum, of any person, for 
beholding the inside of that sacred edifice, be forth- 
with paid to Mr.- John Morphew, for the use of Mr. 
Bickerstaff, under pain of further censure on the 
above-mentioned extortion. 



No. 242. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 26, I7IO. 



<« —> Quis iniquiB 
Tarn patiens urbis, tarn ferreus tU teneat se f 

juv. SAT. i. 80. 

To view so lewd a town, and to refrain, 
What hoops of iron could my spleen contain ? 

SBTDKK. 



raOM MT OWK APARTMENT, OCTOBXB 25. 

It was with very great displeasure I heard this day 
a man say of a companion of his with an air of ap« 
probation, ' You know Tom never fieuls of saying 
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a spiteful tfaing. He has a great deal of wit^ but 
satire is his particala]|^ talent. Did you mind how 
he put the young fellow out of countenance that 
pretended to talk to him ?' Such impertinent ap- 
plauses^ whidi one meets with every day^ put me 
upon considering what true raillery and satire were 
in themselves ; and this^ methought, occurred to me 
firom reflection upon the great and excellent per- 
sons that were admired for talents this way. When 
I had ran over several such in my thoughts, I con- 
eluded, however unaccountable the assertion might 
appear at first sight, that good-nature was an essen* 
tial quality in a satirist, and that all the sentiments 
whidk are beautiful in this way of writing, must 
proceed from that quality in the author. Good- 
nature produces a disdain of all baseness, vice, and 
folly; which prompts them to express themselves 
with smartness against the errors of men, without 
Inttemess towar<k their persons. This quality keeps* 
the mind in equanimity, and never lets an offence 
unseasonably throw a man out of his character.- 
When VirgQ said, ' he that did not hate Bavius 
might love Msevins,' he was in perfect good hu- 
mour, and was not so much moved at their absurdi- 
ties as passionately to call them sots or blockheads 
in a direct invective, but laughed at them with a 
delicacy of scorn, without any mixture of anger. 

The best good maHy with the worst^natured muse, 

was the character among us of a gentleman as fa- 
mous for his humanity as his wit. 

The ordinary subjects for satire are such as incite 
the greatest indignation in the best tempers, and 
consequently men of such a make are the best qua- 
lified for speakinf]^ of the offences in human life. 
These men can behold vice and folly, when they in- 
jure persons to whom they are wholly unacquainted, 

A a3 
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ivith the same severity as others resent the ills they 
do to themselves. A good-natured man cannot see 
an overbearing fellow put a bashful man of merit 
out of countenance^ or outstrip him in the pursuit 
of any advantage^ but he is on fire to succour the 
oppressed^ to produce the merit of the one^ and con- 
front the impudence of the other. 

The men of the greatest character in this kind 
were Horace and Juvenal. There is not> that I re- 
member^ one ill-natured expression in all their writ- 
ings> not one sentence of severity/ which does not 
ajmarently proceed from the contrary disposition, 
whoever reads them^ will^ I believe^ be of this 
mind: and if they were read with this view> it 
miffht possibly persuade our younff feUows^ that 
th^ maVbe yL^ittj men wi&out speaking iU «/ 
any but those who deserve it. But^ in the perosal 
of these writers^ it may not be unnecessary to con- 
sider^ that they Hved in very different times. Horace 
was intimate with a prince of the greatest goodnen 
and humanity imaginable, and his court was fbnned 
after his example : therefore the faults that poet lalls 
upon were little inconsistencies in behaviour^ fidse 
pretences to politeness, or impertinent affectations of 
what men were not fit for. Vices of a coarser sort 
oould not come under his c<msideration, or enter the 
palace of Augustus. Juvenal, on the other hand, 
lived under Domitian, in whose reign every thing 
that was great and noble was banished the habita- 
tions of Qie men in power. Therefore he attacks 
vice as it passes by in triumph, not as it breaks into 
conversation. The fall of empire, contempt of glory, 
and a general degeneracy of manners, are before ms 
eyes in all his writings. In the days of Augustus, 
to have talked like Juvenal had been madness ; or 
in those of Domitian, like Horace. Morality and 
virtue are every where recommended in Horace, aa 
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became a man in a polite courts from the beauty^ 
the propriety, the convenience, of pursuing them* 
Vice and corruption are attacked by Juvenal in a 
style which denotes, he fears he shall not be heard 
tnthout he calls to them in their own language, with 
a barefaced mention of the villanies and obscenities 
of his contemporaries. 

This accidental talk of these two great men car- 
ries me from my design, which was to tell some 
coxcombs that run about this town with the name of 
smart satirical fellows, that they are by no means 
qualified for the characters they pretend to, of being 
severe upon other men, for they want good-nature. 
There is no foundation in them lor arriving at what 
they aim at ; and they may as well pretend to flat- 
ter as rail agreeably, without being good-natured. 

There is a certain impartiality necessary to make 
what a man says bear any weight vrith those he 
i^peaks to. This quality, with respect to men's er- 
rors and vices, is never seen but in good-natured 
men. They have ever such a frankness of mind, 
and benevolence to all men, that they cannot re- 
ceive impressions of unkindness without mature de- 
liberation ; and writing or speaking ill of a man up- 
on personal considerations, is so irreparable and 
mean an injury, that no one possessed of this quality 
is capable of doing it: but in all ages there have been 
interpreters to au&ors when living, of the same ge- 
nius with the commentators into whose hands they 
fall when dead. I dare say it is impossible for any 
man of more wit than one of these to take any of 
the fbur-and-twenty letters, and form out oi than a 
name to describe the character of a vicious man with 
greater life, but one of these would immediately cry, 
^ Mr. Such-a-one is meant in that place.' But the 
truth of it is, satirists describe the age, and back- 
biters assign their descriptions to private men. 
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In all tenns of reproof, when the sentence appeajrs 
to arise from personal hatred or passion^ it is not- 
then made the cause of mankind^ but a misunder- 
standing between two persons. For this reason th& 
representations of a good-natured man bear a plea« 
santry in them^ which shows there is no malignity 
at hearty and by consequence are attended to by 
his hearers or readers, because they are unpre- 
judiced. This difference is only what is due to him ; 
for no man thoroughly nettled can say a thing ge- 
neral enough to pass off with the air of an opinion 
declared, and not a passion gratified. I remember 
a humourous fellow at Oxford, when he heard any 
cme had spoken ill of him, used to say, ' I will 
not take my revenge of him till I have forgiven 
him/ What he meant by this was, that he would 
not enter upon this subject till it was grown as 
indifferent to him as any other : and I have by thi^ 
rule, seen him more than once triumph over his ad- 
versary with an inimitable spirit and humour : for 
he came to the assault against a man full of sore 
places, and he himself invulnerable. 

There is no possibility of succeeding in a satiri- 
cal way of writing or speaking, except a man throws 
himself quite out of the question, it is great vanity 
to think any one will attend to a thing, because it 
is your quarrel. You must make your satire the 
concern of society in general, if you would have it 
regarded. When it is so, the good-nature of a man 
of wit will prompt him to many brisk and disdain-* 
fill sentiments and replies, to which all the malice 
in the world will not be able to repartee. 
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Ififert se septus wMa, nurabUe didu I 

Per jnedios, nUsceijue tms, neqve cemUur uUL 

vmG. Jtv, i. iS9. 

ConcealM in clouds, prodigious to relate ! 
He mix*d» unmark'd, among the busy throng, 
-* and pas8*d unseen along. 

DBTSEK. 



FROM Mr OWN APARTHKNT, OCTOBBB 27. 

I HAVE somewhere made mention of Gyges's ring : 
and intimated to my reader, that it was at present in 
mj possession, though I have not since made any 
use of it. The tradition concerning this rine is very 
romantic, and taken notice of both by Plato and 
TuUy, who each of them make an admirable use of 
it for the advancement of morality. This Gyges 
was the master shepherd to king Candaules. As he 
was wandchring over the plains of Lydia, he saw a 
great chasm in the earth, and had uie curiosity to 
enter it. After having descended pretty fax into it 
he found the statue of a horse in brass, with doors 
in the sides of it. Upon opening them, he found 
the body of a dead man, bigger than ordinary, with 
a ring upon his finger, which he took off, ana put it 
upon his own. The virtues of it were much greater 
thn he at first imagined; for upon his going in- 
to the assembly of shepherds, he observed, that he 
was invisible when he turned the stone of the ring 
within the palm of his hand, and visible when he 
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tamed h towards his oomiMnv. Had Plato and 
Cioero been as well versed m uie occult sciences as 
I am, they would have foond a great deal of mystic 
learning in this tradition : but it is impossible for 
an ad^ to be onderstood by one who is not an 
adept. 

As for myself^ I have, with much study and ap- 
plication, arrived at this great secret of making my- 
self invisible, and by that means oonTeying myself 
where I please; or, to speak in Rosicmdan lore, I 
have entered into the cmls of the earth, discovered 
the brazen horse, and robbed the dead giant of his 
ring. The tradition savs further of Gyges, that by 
the means ci this ring he gained admission into the 
most retired parts of the court, and made such use 
of those opportimities that he at length became 
king of Lydia. For my own part, I, who have 
always ratner endeavoured to improve my mind 
than my fortune, have turned this ring to no other 
advanti^, than to get a thorough insight into the 
ways of men, and to make such observations upon 
the errors of others as may be useful to the puUic, 
whatever effect they may have upon myself. 

About a week ago, not being able to sleep, I got 
up, and put on my magical ring ; and, with a thought^ 
transported myself into a chfunber, where I saw a 
light. I found it inhabited by a celebrated beauty^ 
though she is of that species of women which we 
call a slattern. Her head-dress and one of her shoes 
lay upon a chair, her petticoat in one comer of the 
room, and her girdle that had a copy of verses 
made upon it but the day before, with her thread 
stockings, in the middle or the floor. I was so fool* 
ishly oificious, that I could not forbear gathering up 
her clothes together, to lay them upon the chair that 
stood by her bed-side ; when, to my great surprise^ 
after a little muttering, she cried out^ ' What do 
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-you do? Let zny petticoat alone.' I was startled 
-at firsts bnt soon found that she was in a dream^ 
being one of those^ who^ to use Shakspeare's ex- 
pression^ ^ are so loose of thought/ that they utter 
m their slera every thing that passes in their ima- 
-gination. I left the apartment of this female rake^ 
and went into her neighbour's^ wher« there lay a 
male coquette. He had a bottle of salts hanging over 
}iis head, and upon the table by his bed-side Suck- 
ling's poems, with a little heap of black patches on 
it. His snuff-box was within reach on a chair : but 
-while I was admiring the disposition which he made- 
of the 4several parts of his dress, his slumber seemed 
interrupted by a pang that was accompanied by a 
sudden oath, as he turned himself over hastily in his 
bed. I did not care for seeing him in his nocturnal 
pains, and left the room. 

I was no sooner got into another bed-chamber, 
but I heard very harsh words uttered in a smooth 
uniform tone. I was amazed to hear so great a vo- 
lubility in reproadi, and thought it too coherent to 
be spoken by one asleep ; but, upon looking nearer, 
I saw the head-dress of the person who spoke 
"which shewed her to be a female, with a man lying 
by her side, broad awake, and as quiet as a lamo. I 
<»idd not but admire his exemplary patience, and 
discovered by his whole behaviour, that he was then 
lying under the discipline of a curtain lecture. 

I was entertained in many other places with this 
kind of nocturnal eloquence; but observed, that 
most of those whom 1 found awake were kept so 
either by envy or by love. Some of these were 
fii^ng, and others cursing, in soliloquy; some 
hu^^d their piUows, and others gnashed their 
teeth. 

- The covetous I likewise found to be a very wake- 
lol people. I happened to come into a room when 
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one of them lay sick. His physician and his wife 
were in a close whisper by his bed-side. I over- 
heard the doctor say to the poor gentlewoman, ' he 
cannot possibly live till ^ve in the morning.' She 
received it like the mistress of a &mily prepared 
for all events. At the same instant came m a ser^ 
vant maid, who said, ^ Madam, the undertaker is 
below, according to your order.' The words were 
scarce out of her mouth, when the sick man cried 
out with a feeble voice, ' Pray, doctor, how went 
Bank-stock to-day at 'Change P' This melancholy 
object made me too serious for diverting myself fur- 
ther this way: but as I was going home, I saw a 
light in a garret, and entering into it, heard a voice 
crying, and, hand, stand, band, fonned, tanned. I 
concluded him by this, and the furniture of his room, 
to be a lunatic ; but, upon listening a little longer, 
perceived it was a poet, writing an heroic upon the 
ensuing peace. 

It was now towards morning, an hour when spi- 
rits, witches, and conjurers, are obliged to retire to 
their own apartments, and, feeling ^e influence of 
it, I was hastening home, when I saw a man had 
got half way into a neighbour's house. I imme- 
diately caUed to him, and turning my ring, appear- 
ed m my proper person. There is something ma- 
gisterial in the aspect of the Bickerstaffs, which 
made him run away in confu^on. 

As I took a turn or two in my own lodging, I 
was thinking that old as I was, I need not go to bed 
alone, but that it was in my power to marry the 
finest lady in this kingdom, if I would wed her with 
this ring. For what a figure would she that should 
have it make at a visit, with so perfect a know- 
ledge as this would give her of all the scandal in the 
town ? But, instead of endeavouring to dispose of 
myself and it in matrimony, I resolved to lend it 
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to my lovii^ friend^ the author of the * Atalantis/ 
to farnish a new ^ Secret History of Secret Me- 
moirs.' 



No. 244. TUESDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1710. 



Cbdd voveat dttlci nutricyla majus alumnOf 
Quamstq)ere, etfari ut possU quee senHatf 

Hoiu XFisrr. i. 4. 8. 

What can the fondest mother wish for more, 
£v*n for her darling son, than solid senses 
Perceptions clear, and glowing eloquence? B.WYirvx. 



will's coffee-house, OCTOBER 80. 

It is no easy matter, when people are advancing in 
any thing, to prevent their going too fast for want of 
patience. This hap^ns in notMng more frequently 
than in the prosecution of studies. Hence it is, that 
we meet crowds who attempt to be eloquent before 
they can speak. They affect the flowers of rhetoric 
before they understand the parts of speech. In the 
ordinary conversation of this town, there are so many 
who can, as they call it, talk well, that there is not 
one in 1;>venty that talks to be understood. This 
proceeds from an ambition to excel, or, as the term 
18, to diine in company. The matter is not to make 
themselves understood, but admired. They come to- 
gether with a certain emulation, ratha: than benevo<« 

VOL. ZY. B B 
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lenoe. When you fall among suck oompanionB, the 
«afe way is to gire youraelf up^ and let the amtoxs 
declaim for your esteem, and trouble yourself no 
further. It is said, that a poet must be^m so; 
but I think it may be much better said of an orator^ 
especially when we talk of our town poets and ora^ 
tors ; but the town poets are full of nues and laws ; 
the town orators go through thick and thin, and are, 
forsooth, persons of such eminent natural parts and 
knowledge of the world, that they despise all men aa 
unexperienced scholastics, who wait for an occasion 
before they speak, or who speak no more than i»* 
necessary. They had half persuaded me to go to 
the tavern the other night, but that a gentleman 
whispered me, ' Pr'ythee, Isaac, go with us; there 
is Tom Varnish will be there, and he is a fellow 
that talks as well as any man in England.' 

I must confess, when a man expresses himself 
well upon any occasion, and his falling into sn ac- 
count of any subject arises from a desire to oblige 
the company, or from fulness of the circumstance 
itself, so that his speaking of it at large is occasioned 
only by the openness of a companion ; I say, in such 
a case as this, it is not only pardonable, but agree- 
able, when a man takes tne discourse to himself; 
^ut when you see a fellow watch for opportunities 
for being copious, it is excessively troublesome. A 
man that stammers, if he has understanding, is to 
be attended to with patience and good-nature ; but 
he that speaks mcnre than he need, has no right to 
such sm indulgence. The man who has a defeot in 
his speech takes pains to come to you, -while a maa 
of weak capacity, with fluency of speech, triumphs 
in outrunning you. The stamm^er strives to be fit 
for your compfljiy ; the loquacious man c«ideavoiifs 
to uiow Jim, you are not fit fi^* his. 



With thoughts of this kind do I always enter into 
that man's company who is recommended as a per- 
son that talks well ; but if I were to choose the 
people with whom I would spend my hours of con- 
versation> they should be certainly such as laboured 
no further than to make themselves readily and 
clearly apprehended^ and would have patience and 
curiosity to understand me. To have good sense, and 
ability to express it/ are the most essential and 
necessary quiJities in companions. When thoughts 
rise in us fit to utter, among £uniliar friends there 
needs but very little care in clothing them. 

Urbanus is, I take it, a man one might live with 
whole years, and enjoy all the freedom and improve- 
ment imaginable^ and yet be insensible of a contra- 
diction to you in all the mistakes you can be guilty 
of. His great good- will to his friends, has produced 
in him such a general deference in his discourse, 
that if he differs from you in his sense of any thing, 
he introduces his own thoughts bv some agreeable 
circumlocution ; or, ' be has often observed such 
and such a circumstance that made him of another 
opinion.' Again; where another would be apt to 
Bay, ^ this I am confident of, I may pretend to judge 
of this matter as well as any body ;' Urbanus says, 
' I am verily persuaded : I believe, one may con- 
dude.' In a word, there is no man more dear in 
his thoughts and expressions than he is, or speaks 
with greater diifidence. You shall hardly find 
one man of any consideration, but you shall observe 
one of less consequence form himsdf after him. This 
happens to Urbanus ; but the man who steals from 
him almost every sentiment he utters in a whole 
week, disguises the theft by carrying it with a quite 
different air. Umbratilis knows Urbanus's doubt- 
ful way of speaking proceeds from good-nature and 
good-breedings and not from uncertainty in his opi-^ 

bb2 
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nions. Umbratilis^ therefore, has no more to do but 
repeat the thoughts of Urbanus in a positiYe man- 
ner, and appear to the undisoeming a wiser man 
than the person from whom he borrows : but those 
who know him, can see the servant in his master's 
habit ; and the more he struts, the less do his 
clothes appear his own. 

In conversation, the medium is neither to affect 
silence or eloquence ; not to value our approbation, 
and to endeavour to excel us who are of your com« 
pany, are equal injuries. The great enemies, there- 
fore, to good company, and those who transgress 
most against the laws of equality, which is the life 
of it, are, the clown, the wit, and the pedant. A 
down, when he has sense, is conscious of his want 
of education, and, with an awkward bluntness, 
hopes to keep himself in countenance by overthrow- 
ing the use of all polite behaviour. He takes advan- 
tage of the restraint good-breeding lays upon others 
not to offend him, to trespass against them, and is 
under the man's own shelter while he intrudes upon 
him. The fellows of this class are very frequent in 
the repetition of the words rough and manly. When 
these people happen to be by their fortunes of the 
rank of gentlemen, they defend their other absurdi- 
ties by an impertinent courage; and, to help out 
the defect of their behaviour, add their being dan- 
gerous to their being disagreeable. This gentleman, 
who though he displeases, professes to do so; and, 
knowing that, dares stiU go on to do so, is not so 
painful a companion, as he who will please you 
against your will, and resolves to be a wit. 

This man, upon all occasions, and whoever he 
falls in company with, talks in the same circle, and 
in the same round of chat which he has learned at 
one of the tables of this coffee-house. As poetry is 
in itself an elevation above ordinary and common 
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sentiments ; so there is no fop so very near a mad- 
man in indifferent company as a poetical one. He 
is not apprehensive that the generality of the world 
are intent upon the business of their own fortune 
and profession^ and have as little capacity as curi- 
osity to enter into matters of ornament or specula- 
tion. I remember at a full table in the city^ one of 
these ubiquitary wits was entertaining the company 
with a soliloquy^ for so I call it when a man talks 
to those who do not understand him^ concerning 
wit and humour. An honest gentleman who sate 
next me^ and was worth half a plum*> stared at 
him^ and observing there was some sense^ as he 
thought^ mixt with his impertinence^ whispered me, 
* Take my word for it, this fellow is more knave 
than fool.' This was all my good friend's applause 
of the wittiest man of talk that I was ever present 
at, which wanted nothing to make it excellent, but 
that there was no occasion for it. 

The pedant is so obvious to ridicule, that it would 
be to be one, to offer to explain him. He is a gen- 
tleman so well known, that there is none but those 
of his own class who do not laugh at and avoid him. 
Pedantry proceeds from much reading and little un- 
derstanding. A pedant among men of learning and 
sense, is like an ignorant servant giving an account 
of a polite conversation. You may find he has 
brought with him more than could have entered 
into his head without being there, but still that he 
is not a bit wiser than if he had not been there at 
aU. 

♦ Fiftj'' thousand pounds. 
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No. 245. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 2, I710. 



FROM MT OWN APAETHXlll', NOTKMBKR 1. 

The lady hereafter mentioned, having come to me 
in very great haste, and paid me much above the 
usual fee, as a cunning-man to find her stolen 
goods, and also having approved my late discourse 
of advertisements, obliged me to draw up this^ and 
insert it in the body of my paper. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

*J^ Whereas Bridget Howd'ye, late servant to 
the lady Fardingale, a short, thick, lively, hard« 
favoured wench, of about twenty-nine years of agCj 
her eyes small and bleared, her nose very broad at 
bottom, and turning up at the end, her mouth wide, 
and lips of an unusual thickness, two teeth out be- 
fore, the rest black and uneven, the tip of her left 
ear being of a mouse colour, her voice loud and 
shrill, quick of speech, and something of a Welsh 
accent, withdrew herself on Wednesday last from 
her ladyship's dwelling-house, and, with the help 
of her consorts, carried off the following goods m 
her said lady, viz. a' thick wadded callico wrapper, 
a musk-coloured velvet mantle lined with squirrel 
skins, eight night-shifts, four pair of silk stockings 
curi usly darned, six pair of laced shoes, new and 
old, with the heels of half two inches higher than 
their fellows ; a quilted petticoat of the largest size^ 
and one of canvas with whale-bone hoops; three 
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pair of 8tays> , bolstered below the left shoulder^ two 
pair of hips of the newest fashion^ six round-about 
aprons with pockets^ and four striped muslin nights 
rails very little frayed ; a silver pot for coffee or cho-* 
colate^ the lid much bruised : a broad-brimmed flat 
silver plate for sugar with Rhenish wine : a silver 
ladle for plumb-porridge; a silver cheese-toaster 
with three tongues, an ebony handle, and silver ring 
at the end; a silver posnet to butter eggs; one 
candle and two cordial- water cups, two cocoa-cups, 
and an ostrich's egg, with rims and feet of silver, a 
marrow-spoon with a scoop at the other end, a silver 
orange-strainer, eight sweet-meat spoons made with 
forks at the end, an agate-handle knife and fork in 
a sheath, a silver tongue-scraper, a sUver tobacco- 
box, with a tulip graved on the top ; and a Bible 
bound in shagreen, with gilt leaves and clasps, never 
opened but once. Also a small cabinet, with six 
drawers inlaid with red tortoise-shell, and brass gilt 
ornaments at the four comers, in which were two 
leather forehead cloths, three pair of oiled dc^-skin 
gloves, seven cakes of superfine Spanish wool, half- 
a^dosen of Portugal disnes, and a quire of paper 
from thence : two pair of bran-new plumpers, four 
black-lead combs, three pair of fashionable eyebrows, 
two sets of ivory teeth, little the worse for wearing, 
and one pair of box for common use ; Adam and 
Eve in bugle-work, without fig-leaves, upon canvas, 
curiously wrought with her ladyship's own hand ; 
several nlligrane curiosities ; a crotchet of one hun« 
dr^ and twenty-two diamonds, set strong and deep 
in silver, with a rump jewel after the same fashion; 
bracelets of braided hair, pomander and seed pearl ; 
a large old purple velvet purse embroidered, and 
shutting witn a spring, containing two pictures in 
ainiature, the features visible ; a broad thick gold 
ring with a hand-in-hand graved upon it, and 
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with this poesy, ' While life 3oes last, I'll hold 
thee fast ;' another set round with small rubies and 
sparks, six wanting; another of Turkey-stone, 
cracked through the middle ; an Elizabeth and four 
Jacobus's, one guinea, the first of the coin, an an-* 
gel with a hole bored through, a broken half of a 
Spanish piece of gold, a crown-piece with the 
breeches, an old nine-pence bent both ways by Lilly 
the almanack-maker for luck at langteraloo> and 
twelve of the shells called blackmoor's teeth ; one 
small amber box with apoplectic balsam, and one 
silver-gilt of a larger size for cashu and carraway 
comfits, to be taken at long sermons, the lid ena« 
melled, representing a Cupid fishing for hearts, with 
a piece of gold on his hook; over his head this 
rhyme, ^ Only with gold, you me shall hold/ In 
the lower drawer was a large new gold repeating 
watch made by a Frenchman ; a gold chain, and all 
the proper appurtenances hung upon steel swivels, 
to wit, lockets vidth the hair of dead and living lo- 
vers, seals with arms, emblems and devices cut in 
cornelian, agate, and onyx, with Cupids, hearts, 
darts, altars, fiames, rocks, pickaxes, roses, thorns, 
and sunflowers ; as also a variety of ingenious French 
mottoes ; tc^ther with gold etuys for quills, scissars, 
needles, thimbles, and a sponge dipped in Hungary 
water, left but the night before by a young lady 
going upon a frolic incog. There was also a bundle 
of letters, dated between the years one thousand six 
Jiundred and seventy, and one thousand six hundred 
and eighty-two, most of them signed Philsmder, the 
rest Strephon, Amyntas, Corydon, and Adonis ; Uh 
gether with a collection of receipts to make pastes 
for the hands, pomatums, lip-salves, white-pots, 
beautifying creams, water of talc, and frog spawn 
water ; decoctions for clearing the complexion^ and 
an approved medicine to procure abertiou. 
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Whoever can discover the aforesaid goods, so 
that they may be had again, shall have fifty guineas 
for the whole, or proportionably for any part. 

N. B. Her ladyship is pleased to promise ten 
pounds for ihe padcet of letters over and above, or 
five for Philander's only, being her first love. ' My 
lady bestows those of Strephon to the finder, being 
so written, that they may serve to any woman who 
reads them.' 

P. S. As I am patron of persons who have no 
other &iend to apply to, I cannot suppress the fol- 
lowing complaint : 

" SIR, 

^' I am a blackmoor boy, and have, by my lady's 
order been christened by the chaplain. The good 
man has gone further with me, and told me a great 
deal of good news ; as, that I am as good as my lady 
herself as I am a Christian, and many other things : 
but for all this, the parrot, who came over with me 
from our country, is as much esteemed by her as I 
am. Besides tnis, the shodk-dog has a collar that 
eost almost as much as mine. I desire also to know, 
whether now I am a Christian, I am obliged to dress 
like a Turk, and wear a turlramt. 

« I am. Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 

'' POMPEY." 
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.— VUiis nemo sine nascUur ; (^)iimus iUe est, 

Qui minimis urgetur, — ho&. sat. i. 3. 68. 

— We have all our vices, and the best 

Is he, who with the fewest is opprest. f&akcu. 

FROM MT OWN APAKTMENTy KOTKHBEB 8. 

When one considers the turn which conversation 
takes in ahnost every set of acquaintance, dub, or 
assembly, in this town or kingdom, one cannot but 
observe, that in spite of what I am every day say- 
ing, and all the moral writers since the beginning 
of the world have said, the subject of discourse is 
generally upon one another's faults. This, in a great 
measure proceeds from self-conceit, which were to 
be endured in one or other individual person ; but 
the folly has spread itself almost over all the species; 
and one cannot only say, Tom, Jack, or Will, but 
in general, that ' man is a coxcomb.' From this 
source it is, that any excellence is faintly received, 
any imperfection unmercifully exposed. But if 
things were put in a true light, and we would take 
time to consider, that^ man, in his very nature, is 
an imperfect being, our sense of this matter would 
be immediately altered, and the word imperfection 
would not carry an unkinder idea than the word 
humanity. It is a pleasant story that we, forsooth^ 
who are the only imperfect creatures in the universoj 
are the ouly beings that will not allow of imperfeo« 
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tion. Somebody lias taken notice^ tliat we stand 
.in tHe middle of existences^ and are> by this one 
circumstance^ the most unhappy of all others. The 
brutes are guided by instinct^ and know no sorrow ; 
the angels have knowledge^ and they are happy; 
but men are governed by opinion^ which is I know 
not what mixture of instinct and knowledge^ and 
are neither indolent nor happy. It is very obser-* 
vable^ that critics are a people between the learned 
and the ignorant^ and^ by that situation^ enjoy the 
tranquillity of neither. As critics stand amon£ 
inen> so do men in general between brutes and 
angels. Thus every man, as he is a critic and a 
coxcomb^ .tiU improved by reason and speculation^ 
is ever forgetting himself, and laying open the faulta 
of others. 

At the same time that I am talking of the cruelty 
of urging people's h,vltB with severity, I cannot 
but bewail some which men are guilty of for want 
.of admonition. These are such as they can easily 
mend, and nobody tells them of, for which reason 
I shall make use of the penny-post, as I have with 
Buccesa to several young ladies about turning their 
eyes, and holding up their heads, to certain gentle* 
men, whom I remark habituaUy guilty of what they 
may reform in a moment. Inere is -a &t fellow^ 
whom I have long remarked wearing his breast open 
in. the midst lof winter, out of an affectation of youth. 
I have therefore sent him just now the following let^ 
ter in my physical capacity : 

Bin, 

From thejtwentieth instant to the first of May 
nexts both days indusiye, I beg of you to button 

I our waistcoat firom your collar to your waistband* 
am your moat liumble servant> 

ISAAC uqKfiR^TAFF^ Philomajth' 
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There is a very handsome well-shaped youth that 
frequents the coffee-houses about Charing-Cross, 
and ties a very pretty riband with a cross of jewels 
at his breast. This being something new^ and a 
thing in which the gentleman may offend the He- 
rald's-office^ I have addressed myself to him as I am 
Censor. 

DEAR COUNTRYMAN, 

Was that ensign of honour which you wear, 
given you by a prince or a lady that you have serv- 
ed ? If your bear it as an absent lover, please to 
hang it on a black riband : if as a rewarded soldier, 
you may have my license to continue the red. 

Your futhful servant, 

BiCKERSTAFF, Censor. 

These little intimations do great service, and are 
very useful, not only to the persons themselves, but 
to inform others how to conduct themselves, towards 
them. 

Instead of this honest private method, or a 
friendly one face to face, of acquainting people with 
things in their power to explain or amend, the usual 
ivay among people is to take no notice of things 
you can help, and nevertheless expose you for those 
you cannot. 

Plumbeus and Levis are constantly in each other's 
company; they would, if they took proper methods, 
be very agreeable companions ; but they so extra- 
vagantly aim at what they are unfit for, and each of 
them rallies the other so much in the wrong place, 
that, instead of doing each other the offices ef 
friends, they do but instruct the rest of the world 
to laugh at them with more knowledge and skill. 
Plumbeus is of a saturnine and sullen complexion ; 
Levis of a mercurial and airy disposition. Both 
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these gentlemen have but very slow parts, but 
would make a very good figure did they pursue 
what they ought. If Plumbeus would take to bu- 
siness, he would, in a few years, know the forms 
of orders so well, as to direct and dictate with so 
much ease, as to be thought a solid, able, and, at the 
same time, a sure man of despatch. Levis, with a 
little reading, and coming more into company, 
would soon be able to write a song, or leod up a 
country-dance. Instead of these proper pursuits, 
in obeoience to their respective genuises, Plumbeus 
endeavours to be the man of pleasure, and Levis the 
man of business. This appears in their speech, and 
in their dress; Plumbeus is ever egregiously fine, 
and talking something like wit : Levis is ever ex- 
tremely grave, and, with a silly face, repeating 
maxims. These two pardon each other fbr affecting 
what eadi is incapable of, the one to be wise, and 
the other gav; but are extremely critical in their 
judgements oi each other in their way towards what 
they pretend to. Plumbeus acknowledges Levis 
a man of great reach, because it is what Plum- 
beus never cared for being thought himself, and 
Levis allows Plumbeus to be an agreeable rake for 
the same reason. Now were these dear friends to 
be £ree with each other, as they ought to be, they 
would change characters, and be both as commend- 
able, instead of being as ridiculous, as their capaci- 
ties will admit of. 

Were it not too grave, all that I would urge on 
this subject is, that men are bewildered when they 
consider themselves in any other view than that of 
strangers, who are in a place where it is no great 
matter whether they can, or unreasonable to expect 
they should, have every thing about them as well as 
at their own home. This way of thinking is, per- 

VOL. IV. c c 
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haps^ the only one that can put this bdn^ i& a pfil^ 
per posture for' the ease of society. It is cer^sta^ 
this would reduce all faults into those whfdi 
proceed from malice or dishonesty ; it would quite 
change our manner of beholding one another^ smd 
nothing that was not below a man's nature would 
be below his character. The arts of this life would 
be proper advances towards the next ; and a very 
good man would be a very fine gentleman. As it 
now is^ human life is inverted^ and we have not 
learned half the knowledge of this world before we 
are dropping into another. Thus^ instead of the 
raptures and contemplations which naturally attend 
a well-spent life from the approach of eternity, even 
we old fellows are afraid of the ridicule of those who 
are bom since us, and ashamed not to understand, 
as well as peevish to resign, the mode, the fashion, 
the ladies, the fiddles^ the balls, and what not. 
.Dick Reptile; who does not want humour, is very 
pleasant at our club when he sees an old fellow 
touchy at being laughed at for any thing that is n6t 
in the mode, and bawls in his ear, ' Pr'ythee do 
not mind him ; tell him thou art mortal.' 
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No. 247. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 7. 1710. 



.^idepol, TUB not teqye sumus omnes irwiste viris 

Propter paucas f -qiue. omnes Jhciunt digneBtU videamur malo, 

TEA. HECTR. II. UU 1. 

— How unjustly 
I>o husbands sti*^^ their censure to all wives 
For the ofSenceS of a few, whose vices , 

' Reflect, dishonour on the rest. colman. 



BY MRS. JENNY DISTAFF, HALF SISTER TO MR. 

BICKERSTAFF. 



FROM MT OWK APARTHENTi NOVEMBER 6. . 

JVIy brother having written the above piece of Latin, 
desired me to take care of the rest of the ensuing 
Paper. Towards this. he bid me answer the follow- 
ing letter, and said, nothing I could write properly 
on the subject of it would be disagreeable to the 
motto. It is the cause of my sex, and I therefore 
enter upon it with great alacrity. The epistle is 
literally thus : 

" MR. BICKERSTAFF, 

^' I presume to lay before you an affair of mine, 
and begs you'le be very sinceir in giveing me your ' 
judgment and advice in this matter, which is as 
follows : 

' A very agreeable young gentleman, who is en- 
dowed with all the good qualities that can make a 
man compleat, has this long time ^aid love to me 

cc2 
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in the most passionat manner that was posable. 
He has left nothing unsaid to make me believe his 
affections real ; and^ in his letters^ expressed him- 
self so hansomly and so tenderly^ that I had all the 
reason imaginable to belive him sinceir. In short, 
he positively has promised me he wou'd marry me : 
but I find all he said nothing ; for when the question 
was put to him, he wou'd n't ; but still would con- 
tinue my humble servant, and wou'd go on at the 
ould rate, repeating the assurences of his fidelity, 
and at the same time has none in him. He now 
writs to me in the same endearing stile he ust to do, 
wou'd have me spake to no man but himself. His 
estate is in his oune hand, his father being dead. 
My fortune at my oune disposal, mine being also 
dead, and to the rull answers his estat. Pray, Sir, 
be ingeinous, and tell me cordially, if you don't 
think I shall do myself an injurey if 1 keep company, 
or a correspondance any longer with this gentleman. 
I hope youle faver an honest North-Briton, as I 
am, with your advice in this amoure ; for I am re- 
solved just to follow your directions. Sir, youle 
do me a sensable pleasure, and very great honour, 
if youle please to insirt this poor scrole, with your 
answer to it, in your Tatler. Pray fail not to 
give me your answer, for on it depends the happi- 
ness of 

" Edinburg, Oct 23.'' " DI8C0NS0LAT ALMEIRA." 

* MADAM, 

' I have frequently read over your letter, and 
am of opinion, that, as lamentable as it is, it is the 
most common of any evil that attends our sex. I 
am very much troubled for the tenderness you ex- 
press towards your lover, but rejoice at the same 
time that you can so far surmount your inclination 
for him, as to resolve to dismiss him when you 
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have my brother's opinion for it. His"' sense of the 
matter he desired me to communicate to yon. Oh 
Ahneira ! the common failing of our sex is to value 
the merit of our lovers rather from the grace of 
their address^ than the sincerity of their hearts. 
He has ^ expressed himself so handsomely' ! Can you 
say that, after you have reason to doubt his truth ? 
It is a very melancholy thing, that in this circumstance 
of love, which is the most important of all others 
in female life, we women, who are, they say, al- 
ways weak, are still weakest. The true way of va- 
luing a man is, to consider his reputation among 
the men. For want of this necessary rule towards 
our conduct, when it is too late, we find ourselves 
married to the oucasts of that sex ; and it is gene- 
rally from being disagreeable among men, that fel- 
lows endeavour to make themselves pleasing to us. 
The little accomplishments of coming into a room 
with a good air, and telling, while they are with 
us, what we cannot hear among ourselves, usually 
make up the whole of a woman's man's merit. But 
if we, when we began to reflect dpon our lovers, 
in the first place, considered what figures they make 
in the camp, at the bar, on the exchange, in their 
country, or at court, we should behold them in quite 
another view than at present. 

' Were we to behave ourselves according to this 
rule, we should not have the just imputation of fa- 
vouring the silliest of mortals, to the great scandal 
of the wisest, who value our fevour as it advances 
their pleasure not their reputation. In a word. 
Madam, if you would judge aright in love, you 
tftttst look upon it as in a case of friendship. Were 
this gentleman treating with you for any thing but 

Jbur^lf, ' when you had consented to his offer, if 
t'^iM off, you woiild caJl him a dieat and an 

cc3 
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impostor. There is, tberefore, nothing left for you 
to do but to despise him^ and yourself for doing it 
tdth r^ret. I am^ 

' Madam/ &c. 

I have heard it often argued in conversation^ that 
this evil practice is owing to the perverted taste of 
the wits in the last generation. A libertine on the 
throne could very easily make the language and the 
&shion turn his own way. Hence it is that woman 
is treated as a mistress^ and not a wife. It is from 
the writings of those times^ and the traditional ac- 
counts of the debauches of their men of pleasure, 
that the coxcombs now-a-days take upon them, 
forsooth^ to be false swains and perjured lovers. 
Methinks I feel all the woman rise in me, when I 
reflect upon the nauseous rogues that pretend to 
deceive us; wretches, that can never have it in 
their power to overreach any thing living but their 
mistresses I In the name of goodness, if we are de- 
signed by nature as suitable companions to the other 
sex, why are we not treated accordingly ? If we 
have merit, as some allow, why is it not as base in 
men to injure us^ as one another ? If we are the 
iiisigniiicants that others call us, where is the tri- 
umph in deceiving us ? But when I look at the 
bottom of this disaster, and recollect the many of 
my acquaintance whom I have known in the same 
condition with the ' Northern Lass' that occasions 
this discourse, I must own I have ever found the 
perfldiousness of men has been generally owing to 
ourselves^ and we have contributed to our own 
deceit. The truth is, we do not conduct ourselves 
as we are courted, but as we are inclined. When 
we let our imaginations take this unbridled siting, 
it is not he that acts best is most lovely, but he tliu: 
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is most lovely acts best. When our humble ser- 
vants make their addresses^ we do not keep our- 
selves enough disengaged to be judges oi their 
merit ; and we seldom give our judgement of our 
lover^ till we have lost our judgement for him. 

While Clarinda was passionately attended and ad- 
dressed to by Strephon^ who is a man of sense and 
knowledge in the world;, and Cassio^ who has a plen- 
tiful fortune and an excellent understandings she 
fell in love with Damon at a ball. From that mo- 
mentj she that was before the most reasonable crea- 
ture of all my acquaintance^ cannot hear Strephon 
speaks but it is something ^ so out of the way of 
ladies' conversation:' and Cassio has never since 
opened his mouth before us^ but she whispers me^ 
' How seldom do riches and sense go together !' 
The issue of all this is^ that^ for the love of Damon^ 
who has neither experience^ understandings nor 
wealths she despises those advantages in the other 
two which she finds wanting in her lover ; or else 
thinks he has them for no other reason but because 
he is her lover. This and many other instances 
may be given in this town; but I hope thus much- 
may suffice to prevent the growth of such evils at 
Edinburgh. 
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No. 248. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1710. 



^Medid sese tulii obvia dlvdt 
Virginisos Kabiiufnqve gerens^^^ vikg. ^bn. i. 3)8w 

Lo ! in the deep recesses of the wood 
before my eyes a beauteous form appears, 
' A virgin-*s dress and modest look she wears. 

R, WTWNE. 
i. • •• - . >•*■;' t 

FROM MT OWN APARTHJEUT, 2fOV£MBER 9. . 

It may perhaps appear ridiculous, but I must con- 
fess, this last summer, as I was riding in Enfield- 
chase, I met a young lady whom I could hardly get 
out of my head, and, for aught I know, my hearty 
ever since. She was mounted on a pad, with a very 
well-fancied furniture. She set her horse with a 
very graceful 8ur ; and, when I saluted her with 
my hat, she bowed to me so obligingly, that whe-* 
ther it was her civility or beauty that touched me so 
much, I know not ; but I am sure I shall never 
forget her. She dwells in my imagination in a 
figure so much to her advantage, that if I were to 
draw a picture of Youth, Hesdth, Beauty, or Mo- 
desty, i should represent any, or all of them, in the 
person of that young woman. 

I do not find that there are any descriptions in the 
ancient poets so beautiful as those they draw of 
nymphs m their pastoral dresses and exercises. Vir- 
gil gives Venus the habit of a Spartan huntress^ 
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when she is to put ^neas in his way, and relieves 
his cares with the most agreeable object imaginable. 
Diana and her train are sdways described as inhabi- 
tants of the woods and followers of the chase. To 
be well diverted;, is the safest guard to mnocence ; 
and, methinks, it should be one of the first things 
to be regarded among people of condition, to find 
out proper amusements for young ladies. I cannot 
but think this of riding might easily be revived 
among them, when they consider how much it must 
contribute to their beauty. This would lay up the 
best portion they could bring into a family, a good 
stock of health, to transmit to their posterity. Such 
a charming bloom, as this gives the countenance, is 
very much preferable to the real or affected feeble- 
ness or softness, which appear in the faces of our 
modem beauties. 

The comedy, called * The Ladies' Cure,' re- 
presents the affectation of wan looks and languid 
glances to a very entertaining extravagance. There 
is, as the lady in the play complains, something so 
robust in perfect healtn, that it is with her a point 
of breeding and delicacy to appear in public with a 
sickly air. But the natural gaiety and spirit which 
shine in the complexion of such as form to them- 
selves a sort of diverting industry, by choosing re- 
creations that are exercises, surpass sul the Mse or- 
naments and graces that can be put on by applying 
the whole dispensary of a toilet. A healthy body 
and a cheerful mind give charms as irresistible as 
inimitable. The beauteous Dyctinna, who came to 
town last week, has, from the constant prospect in 
a delicious country and the moderate exercise and 
joumies in the visits she made round it, contracted 
a certain life in her countenance, which will in 
vain empl^ both the painters and the poets to re* 
present. The becoming negligence in her dress> 
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the severe sweetness of her looks^ and a certain in- 
nocent boldness in all her behaviour^ are the effect 
of the active recreations I am talking of. 

But instead of such, or any other as innocent and 
pleasing method of passing away their time with 
alacrity, we have many in town who spend their 
hours m an indolent state of body and mind, without 
either recreations or reflections. I am apt to be- 
lieve there are some parents imagine their daughters 
will be accomplished enough, if nothing interrupts 
their growth or their shape. According to this me- 
thod of education, I could name you twenty &milies, 
where all the girls hear of in this life is, that it is 
time to rise and come to dinner, as if they were so 
insignificant as to be whplly provided for when they 
are fed and clothed. 

It is with great indignation that I see such crowds 
of the female tvorld lost to human society, and con- 
demned to a laziness which makes life pass away 
with less relish than in the hardest labour. Pa- 
lestris, in her drawjng-room, is supported by spirits 
.to keep off the returns of spleen and melancholy, be- 
fore she can get over half of the day, for want of 
something to do, while the wendi in the kitchen 
sings and scours from morning to night. 

The next disagreeable thing to a lazy lady, is 
a very busy one. A man of business in good com- 
pany, who gives an account of his abilities and des- 
patches, is hardly more insupportable than her they 
call a notable woman and a manager. Lady Good- 
day, where I visited the othey day, at a very polite 
circle, entertained a great lady with a recipe for a 
poultice, and gave us to understand, that she had 
done extraordinary cures since she was last in town. 
It seems a countryman had wounded himself with 
his scythe as he was mowing ; and we were obliged 
to hear of her charity, her medicine, and her hu- 
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><inility> in the Harshest tone and coarsest language 
imaginable. 

-y' What I would request in all this prattle is, that 
*<)ur females would either let us have their persons, 
ortheir minds, in such perfection as nature Signed 
-them« . .\>i- j' . 

-• Thew^' to^^^di^ is, .that those who are in the 
quality of gentlewomen, should propose to them- 
selves some suitable method of passing away their 
time. This would furnish them with reflections and 
sentiments prifier £br .the compmuens of reasonable 
men, and prevent the unnatural marriages which 
happen every day between the most accomplished 
womeurand th^ veriest oafs, the worthiest men and 
tiie^ most insignificant females. Were the general 
turn of women's education of another kind than it 
is at present, we should want one another for more 
reasons than we do as the world now goes. The 
coiqmon design of parents, is to get their girls off as 
well as they can; and they make no conscience of 
putting into our hands a bargain for our whole life, 
which will make our hearts ache every day of it. I 
shall, therefore, take this matter into serious consi- 
deration, and will propose for the better improve- 
'nient of the fair sex, a ' Female Library.' This 
collection of books shall consist of such authors as 
do not corrupt while they divert, but shall tend 
•more immediately to improve them as they are 
women: They- sndll be- such as shall not hurt a 
future b}^ the t4ifttfe{*t^^»f their reflections, nor 
eaiuse oneimp^MAHftit^ giajAeAihy ^the wantonness of 
them. Thig/i|ln^JlallsNasd'^ 'advance the value of 
their inBi0it^Mieii^i>'vi9gki4^ improve their under- 
fitanding as «illve8^^&df «b|ieil«ftd weir tenderness as 
^rents. It he^ifneM^V^^&en'mi in these Lucu- 
brations, ' that ' the - tdeas^ A^hich most frequently 
pass thnmgh-our^ittiagintftiOBs^ leave traces of them- 
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selves in our counteoances.' There shall be a 
strict regard had to this in my ' Female Library/ 
which shall be furnished with nothing that shall give 
supplies to ostentation or impertinence: but the 
whole shall be so digested for the use of my students, 
that they shall not go out of character in their in- 
quiries, but their knowledge appear only a culti- 
vated innocence. 



No. 249. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 11, I7IO. 



Fer varios casus, per tot discrinUna reruTTh 

Tendimusj— viae. jsn. L 208. 

Through various hazards and eYents we move. 

S&TDIN. 



FKOU irr OWN APASTKSNTi novembsk 10. 

1 WAS last night visited by a friend of mine, who 
has an inexhaustible fund of discourse, and never 
fisiils to entertain his company with a variety of 
thoughts and hints that are altogether new and un- 
common. Whether it were in complaisance to my 
wav of living, or his real opinion, he advanced the 
following paradox : that it required much greats 
talents to nil up and become a retired life than a life 
of business. Upon this occasion he rallied very 
agreeably the busy men of the age, who only valued 
themselves for being in motion and passing throi^h 
It series of trifling and insignificant actions. In the 
•heat of his discourse, seeing a piece of money lying 
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on my table^ ' I defy^' says he^ ^ any of these 
active persons to produce half the adventures that 
this Twelvepenny-piece has been engaged in^ were 
it possible for him to give us an account of his 
life/ 

My friend's talk made so odd an impression upon 
my mind> that soon after I was a-bed I fell insen- 
sibly into a most unaccountable reverie^ that had 
neither moral nor design in it^ and cannot be so 
•praperly called a dream as a delirium. 

Methoughts the Shilling that lay upon the table 
reared itsdf upon its edge^ and^ turning the &ce 
towards me> opened its mouth, and, in a soft silver 
Bound, gave me the following account of his life and 
adventures: 

' I was boni/ says he, ' en the side of a moun- 
tain, near a little village d Peru, and made a voy- 
age to England in an ingot, under the convoy of 
Sir Francis Drake. I was, soon after my arrival, 
taken out of my Indian habit, refined, naturalised, 
and put into the British mode, with the fEuse of 
Queen Elizabeth on (me side, and the arms of the 
country on the other. Being tiius equipped, I 
found in me a wonderfiil inclination to raaniUe, and 
visit all theparts of the new world into which I was 
brought, llie people very much favoured my nar- 
toral disposition, and shifted me so fast from hand 
to hand, that, before I was five years old, I had 
travelled into almost every comer of the nation. 
But in the beginning of my sixth year, to my un- 
.apeakable grief, I fell into the hanids of a miserable 
old fellow, who dsmped me into an iron chest, 
nrhere I found five hundred more of my own qua- 
lity -who lay under the same confinement. The only 
xeuef we had, was to be taken out and counted 
over in the fresh air every morning and evening. 
After an imr^risenmeBt of several years, we heard 

VOIi. IV. D D 
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somebody knocking at our chesty and breaking it 
opein with a hammer. This we found was the old 
man's heir^ who^ as his father lay a dying, was so 
good as to come to our release. He separated us 
that very day. What was the fate of my compa^ 
nions I know not : as for mys^^ i was sent to the 
apothecary's shop for a pint of Ssixik. The apothe-« 
cary gave me to an herb-womai^ the herb- woman 
to a butcher^ the butcher to a^jbrewer, and tiie 
brewer to his wife, who made a present of me to a 
non-conformist preacher. After tlus manner^ I made 
my way merrily through the wdrld : for^ as T told 
you berore, we Shillings love nothing so mudT as 
.travelling. I sometimes fetched in a shoulder (tf 
mutton, sometimes a play-book^ and often had' th6 
satisfeu^ion to treat a templar at a t welvCTcnny Vr- 
dinary^ or carry him with three fidends to Westmin^ 
ster-hall. 

' In the midst of this pleasant progress which I 
made from place to place, I was arrested by a su- 
perstitious old woman, who shut me up in a greasy 
purse, in pursuance of a foolish saying, ' that while 
she kept a Queen Elizabeth's shilling about her, she 
should never be without money.' I continued here 
a close prisoner fo^ many months, till at last I was 
exchanged for eight-and-forty farthings. 

^ I thus rambled from pocket to pocket till the 
beginning of the civil wars, when, to my shame be 
it spoken, I was employed in raising soloiers asain^ 
the king : for, being of a very tempting breadth, a 
Serjeant made use of me to inveigle country fellows, 
and list them in the service of parliament. 

' As soon as he had made one man sure, his way 
was, to oblige him to take a shilling of a more 
homely figure, and then practice the same trick 
upon another. Thus I continued doing great mis- 
•chief to the crown^ till my officer^ chancing one 
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morning to walk abroad earlier than ordinary^ sacri- 
ficed me to his pleasures^ and made use of me to 
seduce a milk-maid. This wench bent me^ and gave 
me to her sweetheart^ applying more properly than 
she intended the usual form of ^ to my love and 
from my love.' This ungenerous gallant marrying 
her within few days after^ pawned me for a dram 
of brandy ; and drinking me out next day^ I was 
beaten flat with a hammer^ and again set a-running. 

' After many adventures^ which it would be te- 
dious to relate^ I was sent; to a young spendthrift^ 
in company with the will of his deceased father. 
The young fellow, who I found was very extrava- 
gant, gave great demonstrations of joy at receiving 
the will ; biit opening it, he found himself disin- 
herited, and cut off from the possession of a fair 
estate by virtue of my being made a present to him. 
This put him into such a passion, that, after having, 
taken me in his hand, and cursed j^e, he skirred 
me away from him as far as he could fling me. I 
chanced to light in an unfrequented place under a 
dead wall, where I lay un(£[scovered and useless 
during the usurpation of Oliver Cromwell. 

' About a year after the king's return, a poor 
cavalier, that was walking there about dinner-time, 
fortunately cast his eye upon me, and, to the great 
joy of us both, carried me to a cook's shop, where he 
dined upon me and drank the king's health. When 
I came again into the world, I found that I had 
been happier in my retirement than I thought, hav- 
ing probably by that means escaped wearing a mon- 
strous pair of breeches. 

' Being now of great credit and antiquity, I was 
rather looked upon as a medal than an ordinary coin : 
for which reason a gamester laid hold of me, and 
converted me to a counter, having got together some 

D D 2 
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dosens of ns for that use. We led a mekncholy 
life in bia possessioa^ being bnfiy at those hours 
wherein current coin is at rest^ and partaking tbe 
&te of our master ; being in a few moments valued 
at a crown> a pounds or a sixpence^ according to the 
situation in which the fortune of the cards placed us. 
I had at length the good luck to see my master 
breaks by which means I was again sent abroad^ under 
my primitive denomination of a Shilling. 

^ I shall pass over many other accidents of less 
moment^ and hasten to that £Bital catastrophe when 
I fell into the hands of an artist^ who conveyed me 
under ground^ and> with an unmercifid pair of 
sheers^ cut off my titles^ clipped my brims> retrench-* 
ed my shape^ rubbed me to my inmost ring ; and^ in 
shorty so spoiled and pillaged me^ that he did not 
leave me worth a groat. Y ou may think what a 
confufflim I was in to see myself thus cmtadled and 
disfigured. I should have been ashamed to have 
shown my head^ had not all my old acquaintance 
been reduced to the same shameful figure^ excepting 
some few that were punched throu^ the belly. In 
the midst of this general calamity^ when every body« 
thought oar misfortune irretrievable^ and our case 
desperate^ we were thrown into the furnace toge-^ 
ther^ and^ as it often happens with cities rising out 
of a fire^ appeared with greater beauty and lustre 
than we could ever boast of before. What has hap- 
pened to me since this change of sex which you now 
see^ I shall take some other opportunity to relate. 
In the mean time I shall only repeat two adven«> 
tures^ as being very extraordinary^ and neither of 
them having ever happened to me above once in my 
Hfe. The first was^ my being in a poet's pocket, 
who was so taken with the brightness and novelty 
of my appearance^ that it gave occasion to the finest 
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burlesque poem in the British language^ entitled^ 
from me^ ' The Splendid Shilling.' The second ad- 
venture, which I must not omit, happened to me in 
the year 1703, wh«n I was given away in charity to 
a blmd man ; but indeed this was by a mistake, the 
person who gavo me having thrown me heedlessly 
into the hat amon£^ a pennyworth of Earthings.' 



s^m 
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No. 250. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1710- 



Scis etenimjustum gemind mqiendere lance 
Ancipitis libnp ?•— fers. sat. iv. 1 0. 

Know'st thou with equal hand to hold the scale? 

DETSEN. 
FEOM MT OWK AFAETMENT, NOVSMBBE 13. 

I LAST winter erected a Court of Justice for the cor- 
recting of several enormities in dress and behaviour, 
which are not cognizable in any other courts of this 
realm. The vintner's case, which I there tried, is 
still firesh in every man's memory. That of the pet- 
ticoat gave also a general satisfaction : not to men- 
tion the more important points of the cane and per- 
spective : in which, if I did not give judgements and 
decrees, according to the strictest rules of equity and 
justice, I can safely say I acted according to the 
best of my understanding. But as for the proceed- 
ings of that Court, I shaU refer my reader to an ao« 

DI)3 
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coant of thera, written hj my sec r etary; which » 
BOW in the press^ and will shortly be published 
under the style of Lillie's * Reports*.' 

As I last year presided over a Ck>urt of Justice, it 
is my intention this year to set myself at the head 
of a Court of Honour. There is no court of this na- 
ture any where at present, except in France, where,, 
according to the best of my intelligence, it consists 
of such only as are marshals of that kingdom. I am 
likewise informed, that there is not one of that ho- 
nourable board at present, who has net been driven 
out of the field by the duke of Marlborough : but 
whether this be only an accidental or a necessary 
qualification, I must confess I am not able to deter- 
mine. 

As for the Court of Honour of which I am here 
speaking, I intend to set myself in it as president, 
with several men of honour on my right hand, and 
women of virtue on my left, as my assistants. The 
first place on the bench I have given to an old Tan- 
gereen captain with a wood^ leg. The second is 
a gentleman of a long twisted periwig without a 
curl in it, a muff with very little hair upon it, and a 
thread-bare coat with new buttons ; being a person 
of great worth, and second brother to a man w qua* 
lity. The thkd is a gentleman-u^er, extremely 
well read in romances, and grandson to one of the 
greatest wits in Germany, whe> was some tine 
master of tho ceremonies to the duke of Wc^era* 
buttle. 

As for those who sat further on my r^ht hand, 
as it is usual in publie eourtst, they are such as will 

• Charles Lillie. 

f This alludes to th« masters in ehaneeiy, who sit on the bench 
M4tb the lord chancellor, sole judge of the court. 
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fill up the number of ftuses upon the bencih> and 
serve rather for ornament than use. 

The chief upon my left hand are. 

An old maioen laay, that preserveB some of the 
best blood of £ngland in her veins. 

A Welsh woman of a little stature^ but high 
spirit. 

An old prude, that has censured every marriage 
for these thirty years, and is lately wedded to a 
young rake. 

Having thus furnished my Benchj I shall esta^ 
1>lish correspondences with the horse-guards and 
the veterans of Chelsea College ; the former to Or- 
nish me with twelve men of honour, as often as I 
shall have occasion, for a grand jury; and the latter 
with as many good men and true, for a petty jury. 

As for the women of virtuet, it will not be d^Sicult 
for me to find them about midnight at crimp and 
l)as8et. 

Having given this pubiie notice of my Court, I 
must farther add, that I intend to open it on this 
day sevennight, being. Monday the twentieth in- 
stant ; and do hereby invite all such as have suffered 
injuries and afironta, that ore not to be redressed by 
the oomm(m laws of this land, whether they be short 
bows, cold salutations, supercilious looks, unre- 
turned smiles, distant behaviour, or forced £unilia^ 
rity ; as also all such ai^ have been aggrieved by any 
ambiguous expression, aeeidentol justle, or unkind 
repartee ; likewise all such as have been de&auded 
of their right to the wall, tricked out of the upper 
end of the table, or have been suffered to place 
themselves, in their own wrong, on the back-seat of 
the coach. These, and all of these, I do, as I above 
said, invite to bring in their several oases and ocnqa- 
plaints, in which they shall be relieved with all ima- 
ginable expedition. 



I am very sensible^ that the office I have now- 
taken upon me will engage me in the disquisition pf 
many weighty points^ that daily perplex the youth of 
the JSriti^ nation ; and^ therefore^ I have already 
discussed several of them for my future use ; as^ 
how fsLT a man may brandish his cane in his telling 
a story^ without insulting his hearer; what d^ee 
of contradiction amounts to the lie; how a man 
should resent another's staring and cocking a hat 
in his face ; if asking pardon is an atonement for 
treading upon one's toes; whether a man may put 
up with a box on the ear received from a Strang 
in the dark ; or^ whether ai man of honour indy 
1»ke a blow of his wife; with several other subtile- 
ties of the like nature. 

For my directions in the duties of my office^ I 
have furnished myself with a ' certain ^astrological 
pttii* of scales^ which I have contrived for this pur- 
pose. In one of them I lav the injuries^ in the 
other the reparations. The first are represented by 
little wielj^hts made of a metal resembling iron^ and 
thfe other ill 'gold.' These are not only lighter than 
like VFeightd^ made iiise of in avoirdupoise^ but also than 
such] as arfe >i8fed in trby-weight. The heaviest oF 
thoiBe that represent the injuries amount but to a 
SG^hipIe } &nd deoredse by so many 'sub-divisions^ that 
there are ' several imperceptible weights which can- 
not be seeh-T^thbiit the help of a very fine micro- 
scope. I might aCcquaiht my'reader^ that these scale? 
were made under the influence of the sun when he 
was in Iiibra^ aiid describe many' signatures on the 
weights both of injury and reparation : but^ as this 
would look rather to proceed fi'om an ostentation oF 
my own art than any care for the public^ I shaK 
pass it over in silence. 
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No. 251. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1710. 



Qiumam igftur liber f Sapisnt, sSd qui imperioms; 
Qttem neqne jMuperies, neqite mors, neque vincula terrerU; 
Jtesfxytisare eujndinibus, conlemnere honores 
JFortis, et in seqyso totus; teres atque rotundvs, 
Esiemi tie quid valeat per Ueve morafi; 
1 1n quern manca ruit semper forhtna,'-^ 

HOB. SAT. ii. 7. 83. 

Who then is free?— The wise, who well maintaiils 
An empire o*er himself; whom neither chains, 
Kor want, nor deatli, with slavirii fear inspire^ 
Who boldly answers to his warm desiie ; 
Who can ambition's vainest gifts despise, 
Pirm in himself who on himself relies, 
Poltsh'd and round who runs his proper course. 
And breaks misfortune with superior force. 

FRANCIS. 
FROM ICT OWN APARTMENT, NOVBMBSR 15. 

It is necessary to an easy and happy Ufe^ to possess 
aur minds in such a manner as to be always well 
satisfied with our own reflections. The way to this 
sta;te is to measure our actions by our own opinion, 
and not by that of the rest of the world. The sense 
of other men ought to prevail over us in things of 
less consideration, but not in concerns where truth 
and honour are engaged. When we look into the 
bottom of things, what at first appears a paradox is 
a plain truth; and those professions, which, for 
want of being duly weighed, seem to proceed £rom 
a sort of romantic philosophy and ignorance of the 
world, after a little reflection, are so reasonable 
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that it is direct madness to walk by any other rules. 
Thus to contradict our desires^ and to conquer the 
impulses of our ambition^ if they do not feJl in with 
what we in our inward sentiments approve^ is so 
much our interest^ and so absolutely necessary to 
our real happiness^ that to contemn all the w^th 
and power in the worlds where they stand in com- 
petition with a man's honour^ is rather good sense 
than greatness of mind- u^ 

Did we consider that the mind of a man is the 
man himself^ we should think it the most unnatural 
sort of self-murder to' sacrifice the sentiment of the 
soul to gratify the appetites of the body. Bless us ! 
is it possible^ that when the necessities of life are 
supplied^ a man would flatter to be rich, or cir- 
cumyent to be powerful! When we meet a poor 
wretch, urged with*, hunger and cold, asking an 
alms, we are apt to think this a state we could 
rather starve than submit to: but yet how much 
more despicable is his condition, who is above ne- 
cessity, and yet shall resign his reason and his inte- 
grity to purchase superfluities! These are both ab- 
ject and common beggars ; but sure it is less despi- 
cable to^ beg a supply to a man's hunger than nis 
vanity. But custom and general prepossessions have 
so £sLT prevailed over an unthinking world, that those 
necessitous creatures, who cannot relish life with- 
out applause, attendance, and equipage, are so &r 
from- making a contemptible figure, that distressed 
virtue is less esteemed than successful vice. But if 
a man's appeal, in cases that regarded his honour, 
were made to his own soul, there would be a basis 
and standing rule for our conduct, and we should 
always endeavour ratiier to be, than appear ho- 
nourable. Mr. Collier, in his ^ Essay on Forti- 
tude,' has treated this subject with great wit and 
magnanimity. * What,' says he; * can be mor« 
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'iionourable than to have ceurage'4iiiough to execute 
the commands of reason and conscience ; to main- 
'tain the dignity of our nature^ and the station as- 
signed us? to be proof against poverty^ pain^fand 
death itself; I m^uF'so far as not to ao any thing 
that is scandalous or sinful th^ £tvoid them ? to M:and 
adversity under all shapes with decency and reso- 
lution ! To do this^ is to be great above title and 
fortune. This argues the sotd of a heavenly ex- 
.traction^ and is worthy the offspring of the Deity.' 

What a generous ambition has this man pointed 
to.us ! When men have settle in themselves a con- 
viction^ by such noble precepts^ that th^re is no- 
thing i honourable which is. not accompanied with 
innocence ; nothing mean but what has guilt in it : 
I say^ when they have attained thus miich^ though 
poverty^ pain> and deaths may still retain their ter- 
rors ; yet; riches^ pleasures^ and honours^ will easily 
'lose their charms^ if they stand between us and our 
integrity. 

What is here said^ withrlallusion to fortune and 
'fame> may as. justly be applied to wit and beauty ; 
for these latter are as adventiiaous as the other^ and 
as little concern the essence of the soul. They are 
. all laudable in the man who possesses them^ only 
for the just application of them. A bright ima- 
.gination^ while it is subservient to an honest and 
noble soul^ is a faculty which makes a man ju£(tly 
admired by mankind^ and furnishes him with re- 
flections upon his own actions^ which add delicates 
to the feast of a good conscience; but when wit 
descends to wait upon sensual pleasures^ or promote 
the base purposes of ambition^ it is then to be con- 
temned in proportion to itd excellence. If a m^ 
will not resolve to place the foundation of his hap- 
piness in his own niind^ life is a bewildered ^nd 
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y state> incapable of rest or tranquillity. Far 




to sudi a one^ the general applause of valour^ wit^ 
nay of honesty itself^ can give him but a very feeble 
comfort ; since it is capable of being intemipted by 
any one who wants eith^ understanding or goocU 
nature to see or acknowledge such ezcellenoes.. 
This rule is so necessary^ that one may very safely 
say^ it is impossible to know any true relish of our 
beipg without it. Look about you in common life 
among the ordinary race of mankind, and you will 
find merit in every kind is allowed only to those who 
are in particular districts or sets of company: but^ 
since men. can have little pleasure in these faculties 
which denominate them persons of distinction^ let 
them give up such an empty pursuit^ and think no- 
thing essential to happiness but what is in their own 
power ; the capacity of reflecting with pl^isiire on 
their own actions^ however they are interpreted. 

It is so Q^dmt a truths that it is only in our own 
bosoms we are to search for any thing to make us 
happy> that it is^ methinks^ a disgrace to our na- 
ture to talk of the taking our measures from thenoe 
only> as a matter of fortitude. When all is well 
there^ the vicissitudes and distinctions of life are the 
mere scenes of a drama ; and he will never act his 
part well^ who has his thoughts more fixed upon 
the applause of the audience than the design. of his 
part. 

The life of a man who. acts with a steady inte- 
grity^ without valuing the interpretation of his ao- 
tiona, has but one uniform regular path to move in> 
where he cannot meet exposition or fear ambuscade. 
On the other side^ the least deviation from the rules 
of honour introduces a train of numberless^ evils^ and 
involves him in inexplicable mazes. He that has 
. entered into guilt has bid adieu to rest : and every 
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criminal has his share of the misery expressed so 
emphatically in the tragedian^ 

Macbeth shall sleep no more ! 

It was with detestation of any other grandeur 
but the calm command of his own passions^ that 
the excellent Mr. Cowley cries out with so much 
justice^ 

If e*er ambition did my fancy cheat 
With any thought so mean as to be great, 
Continue, Heaven, still from me to remove 
The humble blessings of that life I love. ' 
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Narratur et jnisci Catonu 
Sape mero ctUuisse mrtus. hok. od. in. 91. il. 

—Of old 
Cbto*s virtue, we are told. 
Often with a bumper glow'd. 
And with sofcial raptures flow*/d. feancis. 

VAOM ICT OWN AFABXXXST, KOV^MWa 17. 

The following letter, and several others to the same 
■ purpose, accuse me of a rigour of which I am far 
mm being guilty, to wit, the disallowing the cheer- 
ful use of wine. 

" XR. BIGKJBB8TAFF, 

'^ Your discourse against drinking, in Tuesday's 
Tatler, I like well enough in the main ; but, in my 
humble opinion, you are become too rigid, where 

VOL. IV. E B 
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you gay to this effect : ' Were there only this amg^ 
consideration^ that we are the less masters of our- 
selves if we drink the least proportion beyond the 
exigence of thirst.' I hope no one drinks wine to 
allay this appetite. This seems to be designed for 
a loftier indulgence of nature ; for it were hard to 
suppose that the Author of Nature^ who imposed 
upon her her necessities and pains^ does not allow 
her her proper pleasures ; and we may reckon among 
the latter the moderate use of the grape. And 
though I am as much i^ainst excess^ or whatever 
approaches it^ as yours^; yet I conceive one may 
saiely so further than the bounds you there prescribe^ 
not only without forfeiting" the title of bemg one's 
own master^ but also to possess it in a much greater 
d^ee. If a man's expressing himself upon any 
subject with more life and vivacity^ more variety 
of ideas^ more copiously, more fluently, and more 
to the purpose, argues it ; he thinks clearer, speaks 
more ready, and with greater choice of compre- 
hensive and significant terms. I have the good 
fortune now to be intim^^te with a gentleman* re- 
markable for this temper, who has an inexhaustible 
source of wit to entertain the curious, the grave, 
the humorous, and the firolic. He can transform 
himself into different shapes, and adapt himself to 
every company; yet in a coffee-house, or in the 
ordinary course of aflairs^ appears rather dull than 
sprightly. You can seldom get ihim to the tavern ; 
"but when once he is arrived to his pint, and be- 
gins to look about and like his company, you ad- 
mire a thousand things in him, which before lay 
buried. Then you discover the brightness of his 
mind, and the strength of his judgement, accompa- 
nied with the most graceful mirth. In a word, by 
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this enliyeniog aid^ he is whatever is polite^. in«: 
structive, and diverting^ What piakes him still 
more agreeable is^ that he tells us a story^ serious or 
comical^ with as much delicacy of humour as Cer- 
vantes hunself. And for all . this^ at other times, 
even after a long knowljedge of him, you shall 
scarce discern in this incomparable person a whit 
more than what might be expected from one of a 
common capacity. Doubtless, there, are men of 
great parts that are guilty of downright bashfulness, 
that, by a strange hesitation and reluctance to speak^ 
murder the finest and most elegant thoughts, and 
render the most lively conceptions flat and heavy. 

^^ In this case, a certain quantity of my white or 
red cordial, which you will, is an easy, but an 
in&llible remedy. It awakens the judgement, 
quickens memory, ripens UAderstanding, disperses 
melancholy, cheers the heart ; in a word, restores 
the whole man to himself and his £rieikds, without 
the least pain or indisposition to the patient. 
To be taken only in the evening, in a reasonable 
quantity, before going, to-bed. Note; My bottles 
are sealed with three flower-^e-luces and a bunch 
of grapes. Beware of counterfeits. I am your most 
humble servant," &c. 
From my i;omitry house, October S5. 

Whatever has been said against the use of wine, 
upon the supposition that it enfeebles the mind and 
renders it unfit for the duties of life, bears forcibly 
to the advantages of that delicious juice in cases where 
it only heightens conversation, and brings to light 
agreeable tsdents, which otherwise would have Sun 
concealed under the oppression of an unjust modesty. 
I must acknowledge I have seen many of the temper 
mentioned by this correspondent, and own wino 
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may very allowably be xised, in a degree above the 
supply of mere necessity^ by such as labour under 
melancholy^ or are tongue-tied by modesty. It is 
certainly a very agreeable change^ when we see a 
glass raise a lifeless conversation into all the plea« 
sures of wit and good-humour. But when Caska 
adds to his natural impudence the fluster of a 
bottle^ that which fools called fire when he was 
sober, all men abhor as outrage when he is drunk. 
Thus he, that in the morning was only saucy, is in 
the evening tumultuous. It makes one sick to hear 
one of these fellows say, ^ they love a friend and a 
bottle.' Noisy mirth has something too rustic in it 
to be considered without terror by men of polite- 
ness : but while the discourse improves in a well- 
chosen company, from the additi(m of spirits which 
flow from moderate cups, it must be acknowledged, 
that leisure-time cannot be more agreeably, or per- 
haps more usefully employed, than at such meet- 
ings. But l^ere is a certain prudence in this and 
all other circumstances which makes right or wrong 
in the conduct of ordinary life. Sir Jeoffirey Wild- 
acre has nothing so much at heart, as that his son 
i^ould know the world betimes. For this end he 
introduces him among the sots of his own age, 
where the boy learns to laugh at his &ther £rom fiie 
familiarity with which he sees him treated by his 
equals. This the old fellow calls ' living well with 
his heir, and teaching him to be too much his friend 
to be impatient for his estate.' But, for the more 
exact regulation of society in this and other matters, 
I shall publish tables of the characters and relations 
among men, and by them instruct the town in 
making sets and companies for a bottle. This hu- 
mour of Sir Jeoffrey snail be taken notice of in the 
first place ; for there is, methinks, a sort of incest 
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in dronkexmess^ and sons are not to behold fathers 
stripped of all reverence. 

It is shocking in nature for the young to see 
those^ whom they should have an awe for^ in cir- 
cumstances of contempt. I shall therefore utterly 
forbid that those^ whom nature should admonish to 
avoid too gross fiEuniliarities^ shall be received in par- 
ties of pleasure wherje. there is. the least danger of 
excess. I should run through the M'hole doctrine of 
drinking, but that my thoughts are at present too 
much employed in the modelling my/ Court of 
Honour^' and altering the seats, benches, bar, and 
canopy, from that of the court wherein I, last win- 
ter, sate upon causes of less moment. By the way, 
I diall take an opportunity to examine, what method 
is to be taken to make joiners and other artificers 
get out of a house they have once entered ; not for- 
getting to tie them under proper regulations. , It is 
for want of such rules that I have, a day or two 
longer than I expected, been tormented and deafen- 
ed with hammers; insomuch, that I neither can 
pursue this discourse, nor answer the following and 
many other letters of the highest importance. 

> 

" MB. BICKERSTAFF, 

'* We are man and wife, and have a boy and a 
girl; the lad seventeen, the maiden sixteen. We 
are quarrelling about some parts of their education. 
I, Ralph, cannot bear that 1 must pay for the girl's 
learning on the spinnet, when I know she has no 
ear. I, Bridget, have not patience to have my son 
whipped because he cannot make verses, when I 
know he is a blockhead. Pray, Sir, inform us, is 
it absolutely necessary that all who wear breeches 
must be taught to rhyme ; all in petticoats to touch 
an instrument ? Please to interpose in this and the 

eb3 
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like cases, to end madi solid distress whidi arises 
from trifline causes^ as it is oommon in wedlock^ 
and jou wiU veiy much oblige ns and ours, 

" BALPH 1 „ 

„ ^ > YOKEFBLLOW- 



No. 253. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1710, 



'-^Pietate gntoem ac meritis d fyrik VKnim. quern 
Gmsjtexere, tUenl, arrectuque aurUnu tutant, 

vuto. MS, i. 155. 

If then some grave and pious man appear, 
They hush their noise» and lend a listening ear. 

DKTDKN. 
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Extract of the Journal of the Court of Honour, 1710. 

" Die LuTuCt wcedmo Nbvembris, hord nana antemeridiand. 

" The Court being sat, an oath prepared by the Censor 
was administered to the assistants on his right hand, 
who were all sworn upon their honour. The women 
on his left hand took the same oath upon their re- 
putation. Twelve gentlemen of the horse-guards 
were impannelled, having unanimously chosen Mr. 
Alexander Truncheon, who is their rignt hand man 
in the troop, for their foreman in the jury. Mr. 
Truncheon immediately drew his sword, and, hold- 
ing it with the point towards his own body> pre- 
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semted it to the Censor. Mr. Biekerstaff received 
it ; and^ after having surveyed the breadth of thq 
blade> and sharpness of the pointy with more than 
ordinary attention^ returned it to the foreman in a 
very graceful manner. The rest of the jury, upon 
the delivery of the sword to their foreman, drew all 
of them together as one man, and saluted the Bench, 
with such an air, as signified the most resigned 
submission to those who commanded them, and the 
greatest magnanimity to execute what they should 
command. 

'^ Mr. Biekerstaff, after having received the com-, 
pliments on his ri^t hand, cast his eye upon the 
left, where the whole female jury paid their respects 
by a low courtesy, and by laying their hands upon 
their mouths. Their forewoman was a professed 
Platonist, that had spent much of her time in ex- 
horting the sex to set a just value upon their per-, 
sons, and to make the men know themselves. 

" There followed a profound silence, when, at. 
length, after some recollection, the Censor, who 
continued hitherto uncovered, put on his hat with 
great dignity; and, after having composed the 
brims of it in a manner suitable to the gravity of 
his character, he gave the following charge, which 
was received with silence and attention, that being 
the only applause which he admits of, or is ever 
given in his presenee. 

' The nature of my office, and the solemnity of 
this occasion, requiring that I should open my first 
session with a speech, I shall cast what I have to 
say under two principal heads. 

^ Under the first, I shall endeavour to show the 
necessity and usefulness of this new erected court ; 
and, under the second, I shall give a word of ad- 
vice and instruction to every constituent part of it. 
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' As for tBe €fst, it is weil obsenred by Phndmay 
a Heathen poet> 

.Mn utUe est quad /admuMt Jhutnt est gforia^ 

Which is the same^ ladies^ as if I should say^ it 
would be of no reputation for me to be president oT 
a Court which is of no benefit to the public. Now 
the advantages that may arise to the weal-public 
from this institution will more plainly appear^ if we 
consider what it suffers for the want of it. Are not 
our streets daily filled ^with wild pieces of justice 
and random penalties ? Are not Crimea umleter- 
xnined, and reparations dii^roportioned ? How often 
have we seen the lie punished by deaths' and the 
liar himself deciding his own cause ! wy, not only 
acting the judge^ but the executioner ! Have we not 
known a box on the ear more severely accounted for 
than man-slaughter ? In these extra-judicial pro- 
ceedings of mankind^ an unmannerly jest is fre- 
quently as capital as a premeditated muraer. 

' But the most pernicious circumstance in this 
case is> that the man who suffers the injury must 
put himself upon the same foot of danger with him 
that gave it^ before he can have his just revenge ; 
so that the punishment is altogether accidental^ 
and may fiaill as weU upon the innocent as the 
guilty. 

^ I shall only mention a case which happens fre- 
quently amonff the more pclHte nations of the worlds 
and which I the rather mention^ because both sexes 
are concerned in it> and which therefore you gen- 
tlemen^ and you ladiesof the jury^ will the rather 
take notice of^^; 1 mean, that great and known case 
of cuckoldom. Supposing the person who has suf- 
fered insults in his dearer ana better-half; sup- 
posing I 8ay> this person diould resent the injuries 
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done to Hs tender wife ; what is the reparation he 
may expect ? Why> to be used worse than his poor 
lady^ run throu^ the body, and left breathless upon 
the bed of honour. What then, will you on my. 
right hand say> must the man do that is affronted ? 
Must our sides be elbowed, our shins broken ? Must 
the wall, or perhaps our mistress, be taken from us ? 
May a man knit his forehead into a frown, toss up 
his arm, or pish at what we say, and must the vil- 
lain live after it ? Is there no redress for injured 
honour ? Yes, gentlemen, that is the design of the 
judicature we have here established. 

^ A Court of Conscience, we very well know, 
was first instituted for the determining of several 
points of property, that were too little and trivial 
for the cognizance of higher courts of justice. In 
the same manner, our Court of Honour is appointed 
for the examination of several niceties and punc- 
tilios, that do not pass for wrongs in the eye of our 
common laws. But, notwithstanding no legislators 
of any nation have taken into consideration these 
little circumstances, they are such as often lead to 
crimes big enough for their inspection, though they 
come before them too late for their redress. 

' Besides, I appeal to you, ladies — here Mr. 
Bickerstaff turned to his left hand — ^if these are not 
the little stings and thorns in life, that make it more 
uneasy than its most substantial evils ? Confess in- 
genuously, did you never lose a morning's devotions 
because you could not offer them up from the highest 
place of the pew ? Have you not been in pain even 
at a ball, because another has been taken out to 
dance before you ? Do you love any of your friends 
so much as those that are below you.^ Or, have 
you any favourites that walk on your right hand? 
You have answered me in your looks; I ask no 
more. 
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' I come now to the aeoond part of my disoourse, 
which obliges me to address myself in particular to 
the respective members of the Courts in which I 
shall be very brief. 

' As for you, gentlemen and ladies, my assistants 
and grand juries, I have made choice of you on my- 
right hand, because I know you very jealous of your 
honour ; and you on my left, because I know you 
very much concerned for the reputation of others ; 
for which reason I expect great exactness and im- 
partiality in your verdicts and judgements. 

' I must, in the next place, address myseLP to 
you gentlemen of the counsel : you all know that I 
nave not chosen you for ypur knowledge in the liti* 
gious parts of the law ; but because you have all of 
yon fonnerly fought duels, of which I have reason 
to think you have repented, as being now settled in 
the peaceable state of benchers. My advicte to you 
is, only that in your pleadings you w^ be short and 
expressive. To which end, you are to banish out 
of your discourses all synonymous, terms, and unne- 
cessary multiplications of verbs and noims. I do 
moreover forbid you the use of the words 'also' and 
' likewise ;' and must further declare, that if I catch 
any one amoi^ you, upon any pretence whatsoever, 
usmg the particle 'or,' I shall instantly order him to 
be stripped of his gown, and thrown over the bar." 
This IS a true copy : 

CHARLSS LILLIB. 

N. B. The sequel of the proceedings of this day 
will be published on Tuesday next. 
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Splendide mendax,-^ hoju od. m» 11. S5. 

Gloriously fiilse.— fkancisu 

FROM MT OWK APARTMENT, KOVEMBER 22. 

There are no books which I more delight in than 
in travels, especially those that describe remote 
countries, and give the writer an opportunity of 
showing his parts without incurring any danger of 
being examined or contradicted. Among sdl the 
authors of this kind, our renowned countryman. 
Sir John Mandeville, has distinguished himself, by 
the copiousness of his invention and greatness 
of his genius. The second to Sir John, I take to 
have been Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, a person of in- 
finite adventure and unbounded imagination. One 
reads the voyages of these two great wits, with as 
much astonishment as the travels of Ulysses in Ho- 
mer, or of the Red Cross Knight in Spenser. All 
is enchanted ground and fairy-knd. 

I have got into my hands, by great chance, several 
manuscripts of these two eminent authors, which 
are filled with greater wonders than any of those 
they have communicated to the public; and in- 
deed, were they not so well attested, would appear 
altogether improbable. I am apt to think the inge- 
nious authors did not publish them with the rest of 
: their works, lest they should pass for fictions and 
'.fJEibles: B caution iiot unnecessary, when the repu- 
(ftation. of their, veracity was not yet established In 
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the world. But as this reason has now no further 
weighty I shall make the public a present of these 
curious pieces^ at such times as I shall find myself 
unprovided with other subjects. 

The present Paper I intend to fill with an extract 
from Sir John's Journal^ in which that learned and 
worthy knight gives an account of the freezing and 
thawing of several short speeches^ which he made 
in the territories of Nova Zembla. I need not in- 
form my reader^ that the author of Hudibras alludes 
to this strange quality in that cold dimate^ ^en 
speaking of abstractea notions dothed in a visible 
shape^ he adds that apt simile^ 

Like words eongeal'd in Northern air. 

Not to keep my reader any loii^er in suspense, 
the relation, put mto modem language^ is as fol- 
lows: 

*' We were separated by a storm in the latitude 
of seventy-three, insomuch that only the ship 
which I was in, with a Dutch and a French vessel, 
got safe into a creek of Nova Zembla. We landed, 
in order to refit our vessels and st<Hre ourselves with 
provisions. The crew of each vessel made them- 
selves a cabin of turf and wood, at some distance 
from each other, to fence themselves against the 
inclemencies of the weather, which was severe 
beyond imagination. We soon observed, that in 
talking to one another we lost several of our words, 
and could not hear one another at above two yards' 
distance, and that too when we sate very near the 
fire. After much perplexity, I found that onr 
words froze in the air, before they could reach the 
ears of the person to whom they were spoken. I 
was soon <^nfirmed in this conjecture, when, upon 
the increase of the cold, the whole company grew 
dumb^ or rather deaf; for every man was sensible, 
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as we afterwards found, that he spoke as well as 
ever ; but the sounds no sooner took air than they 
were condensed and lost. It was now a miserable 
spectacle to see us nodding and gaping at one an- 
other, every man talking, and no man heard. One 
might observe a seaman that could hail a ship at a 
league's distance beckoning with his hand, strain- 
ing his lungs, and tearing his throat; but all in 
vain: 

^—Nec vox nee verba sequuntur, ovid aun. xi. 326. 
iTor voice nor words ensued. 

*^ We continued here three weeks in this dismal 
plight. At length, upon a turn of wind, the air 
about us began to thaw. Our cabin was imme- 
diately fiUed with a dry clattering sound, which I 
afterwards found to be the crackling of consonants 
that broke above our heads, and were often mixed 
with a gentle hissing, which I imputed to the 
letter «> that occurs so frequently in the English 
tongue. I soon after felt a breeze of whispers 
rushing by my ear ; for those, being of a soft and 
gentle substance, immediately liquified in the warm 
wind that blew across our cabin. These were soon 
followed by syllables and short words, and at length 
by entire sentences, that melted sooner or later, as 
they were more or less congealed ; so that we now 
heard every thing that had been spoken during the 
whole three weeks that we had been silent, if I may 
use that expression. It was now very early in the 
morning, and yet, to my surprise, I heard some- 
body say, ' Sir John, it is midnight, and time for 
the ship's crew to go to-bed.' This I knew to be 
the pilot's voice ; and, upon recollecting myself, I 
concluded that he had spoken these words to me 
Bome days before, though I could not hear them 

VOL. IV. F P 
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till the present thaw. My reader will easily ima- 
gine how the whole crew was amazed to hear every 
man talking^ and see no man opening his mouth. 
In the midst of this great surprise we were all in, 
we heard a volley of oaths and curses lasting for a 
long while, and uttered in a very hoarse voice, 
which I knew belonged to the boatswain, who was 
a very choleric fellow, and had taken his opportu- 
nity of cursing and swearing at me when he 
thought I could not hear him; for I had several 
times given him the strappado on that account, as I 
did not fail to repeat it for these his pious soliloquies, 
when I got him on ship-board. 

" I must not omit the names of several beauties 
in Wapping, which were heard every now and then, 
in the midst of a long sigh that accompanied them ; 
as, ' Dear Kate !' ' Pretty Mrs. Peggy !' ' When 
/shall I see my Sue again !' This betrayed several 
amours whicn had been concealed till that time, 
and furnished us with a great deal of mirth in our 
return to England. 

" When this confusion of voices was pretty well 
over, though I was afraid to offer at speaking, as 
fearing I should not be heard, I proposed a visit to 
the Dutch cabin, which lay about a mile further 
up into the country. My crew were extremely re- 
joiced to find they had again recovered their hear- 
ing ; though every man uttered his voice with the 
same apprehensions that I had done. 

— Et timid^ verba wiermissa reterUat, 

OVID. MET. L 746. 

And try*d his tongue, his silence sofUy broke. 

DETDKK. 

" At about half a mile's distance from our cabin 
we head the groanings of a bear> which at fixsti 
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startled us ; but^ upon inquiry^ we were informed 
by some of our company^ that be was dead^ and now 
lay in salt> having been killed upon that very spot 
about a fortnight before, in the time of the frost. 
Not fer from the same place, we were likewise enter- 
tained with some posthumous snarls, and barkings 
of a fox. 

'^ We at length arrived at the little Dutch settle- 
ment ; and, upon entering the room, found it filled 
with sighs that smelt of brandy, and several, other 
tinsavoury sounds, that were altogether inarticulate. 
My .valet^ who was an Irishman, fell into so great a 
rage at what he heard, that he drew his sword ; but 
not knowing where to lay the blame, he put it up 
again. We were stunned with these confused noises, 
but did not hear a single word till about half-an- 
hour after ; which I ascribed to the harsh and obdu- 
rate sounds of that language, which wanted more 
time than ours to melt, and become audible. 

'* After having here met with a very hearty 
welcome, we went to the French cabin, who, to 
make amends for their three weeks silence, were talk- 
ing and disputing with greater rapidity and confusion 
than ever I heard in an assembly, even of that nation. 
Their language, as I found, upon the first giving of 
the weather, fell asunder and dissolved. I was here 
convinced of an error into which I had before fallen ; 
for I femcied, that for the freezing of the sound, it 
was necessary for it to be wrapped up, and, as it were, 
preserved in breath : but I found my mistake when 
1 heard the sound of a kit playing a minuet over our 
heads. I asked the occasion of it ; upon which one 
of the company told me ^ that it would play there 
above a week loi^r if the thaw continued; for,' 
says he, ^ finding ourselves bereft of speech, we pre- 
ira^ed upon one of the company, who had this mu- 

fp2 
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Bical instrument about him^ to play to us from 
morning to night ; all which time we employed in 
dancing, in order to dissipate our chagrin, ^ iuer 
le temps** 

Here Sir John gives very good philosophical 
reasons, why the kit could be heard during the 
frost; but, as they are something prolix, I pass 
them over in silence, and shall only observe, that 
the honourable author seems, by his quotations, to 
have been well versed in the ancient poets, which 
perhaps raised his fancy above the ordinary pitch of 
historians, and very much contributed to the em- 
bellishment of his writings. 
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— Nee te tua j)lurima, Pixjitheut 
Labentem pietaSf iiec ApoVinis itifida texil, 

viRG. j&v, U. 429. 

Comes course the last, the redd'ning doctor now 
Slides ofi' reluctant, with his meaning bow ; 
Dress, letters, wit, and merit, plead in vain, 
For bear he must, indignity, and pain. 

FROM MY OWN APARTMENT, NOVEMBER 24. 
" TO THE CENSOR OP GREAT BRITAIN. 



" SIR 



9 



*' I AM at present under very great difficulties, which 
it is not in the power of any one, besides yourself, 
to redress. Whether or no you shall think it a pro* 
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per case to come before your Court of Honour, I 
cannot tell ; but thus it is. I am chaplain to an ho- 
nourable fiamily, very regular at the hours of devo- 
tion^ and^ I hope, of an unblameable life ; but for 
not offering to nse at second course, I found my pa- 
tron and his lady, very sullen and out of humour, 
though at first I did not know the reason of it. At 
length, when I happened to help myself to a jelly, 
the lady of the house, otherwise a devout woman, 
told me, that it did not become a man of my cloth 
to delight in such frivolous food : but as I still con- 
tinued to sit out the last course, I was yesterday in- 
formed by the butler, that his lordship had no fur- 
ther occasion for my service. All which is humbly 
submitted to your consideration by, sir, 

" Your most humble servant," &c. 

The case of this gentleman deserves pity : especi- 
ally if he loves sweetmeats, to which, if I may guess 
by his letter, he is no enemy. In the mean time, 
I have often wondered at the indecency of discharg- 
ing the holiest man from the table as soon as the 
most delicious parts of the entertainment are served 
up, and could never conceive a reason for so absurd 
a custom. Is it because a liquorish palate, or a sweet 
tooth, as they 'call it, is not consistent with the sanc- 
tity of his character ? This is but a trifling pretence. 
No man, of the most rigid virtue, gives offence by 
any excesses in plum-pudding or plum-porridge, and 
that because they are the first parts of the dinner. 
Is there any thing that tends to incitation in sweet- 
meats more than m ordinary dishes ? Certainly not. 
Sugar-plums are a very innocent diet, and conserves 
of a much colder nature than your common pickles. 
I have sometimes thought that the ceremony of the 
chaplain's flying away from the dessert was typical 

fp3 
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and figurative^ to mark out to the company ho-w 
they ought to retire from all the luscious baits of 
temptation^ and deny their appetites thie gratifica- 
tions that are most pleasing to them : or at leasts 
to signify, that we ought to stint ourselves in our 
most lawful satisfactions, and not make our pleasure^ 
but our support, the end of eating. But most cer- 
tainly, if such a lesson of temperance had been ne- 
cessary at a table, our clergy would have recom- 
mended it to all the lay-masters of families, and not 
have disturbed other men's tables with such unsea- 
sonable examples of abstinence. The original^ 
therefore, of this barbarous custom, I take to have 
been merely accidental. The chaplain retired, out 
of pure complaisance, to make room for the removal 
of the dishes, or possibly for the ranging of the des- 
sert. This by degrees grew into a duty, till at 
lengths as the fashion improved, the good man 
found himself cut off from the third part of the en- 
tertainment; and, if the arrogance of the patron 
goes on, it is not impossible but, in the next gene- 
ration, he may see himself reduced to the tythe, or 
tenth dish of the table ; a suificient caution not to 
part with any privilege we are once possessed of. It 
was usual for the priest in old times to feast upon 
the sacrifice, nay the honey-cake, while the hungry 
laity looked upon him with great devotion ; or, as 
the late lord Rochester describes it, in a very lively 
manner, 

Ancl while tlie priest did eat, the people stared. 

At present the custom is inverted ; the laity feaati 
while the priest stands by as an humble spectator. 
This necessarily puts the good man upon making great 
ravages on all the dishes that stand near him ; and 
distinguishing himself by a voraciousness of appetite* 
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as knowing that his time is short. I would fain ask 
these stiff-necked patrons^ whether they would not 
take it ill of a chaplain^ that in his grace after meat 
should return thsuiks for the whole entertainment^ 
with an exception to the dessert ? And yet I cannot 
but thinks that in such a proceeding he would but 
deal with them as they deserved. What would a 
Roman catholic priest thinks who is always helped 
iirst and placed neitt the ladies^ should he see a cler- 
gyman giving his company the slip at the first appear- 
ance of the tarts or sweet-meats ? Would not be be- 
lieve that he had the same antipathy to a candied 
orange or a piece of puff-paste^ as some have to a 
Cheshire cheese or a breast of mutton ? Yet^ to so 
ridiculous a height is this foolish custom grown^ that 
even the ChrisAmas pie^ which in its very nature is 
^ kind of consecrated cate^ and a badge of distinc- 
tion^ is often forbidden to the Druid of the family. 
Strange ! that a sirloin of beef, whether boiled or 
roasted, when entire, is exposed to his utmost de- 
predations and incisions ; but, if minced into small 
pieces, and tossed up with plums and sugar, changes 
Its property, and, forsooth, is meat for his master. 

In this case I know not which to censure, the pa- 
tron or the chaplain, the insolence of power/ or the 
abjectness of dependence. For my own part, I have 
often blushed to see a gentleman, whom I knew to 
have much more wit and learning than myself, and 
who was bred up with me at the university upon the 
same foot of a liberal education, treated m such an 
Ignominious manner, and sunk beneath those of his 
own rank, by reason of that character which ought 
to bring him honour. This deters men of generous 
minds ftom placing themselves in such a station of 
life, and by that means ftequently excludes persons 
of quality from the improving ana agreeable conver- 
sation of a learned and obsequious friend. 
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llr. Oldbam* lets us know^ that he was af- 
frighted from the thought of sach an employment, 
hf the scandaloos sort of treatmoit which often ac- 
companies it : 

Some think themsdves exalted to the sky. 
If they light in some noble &nii]y : 
Diet, a kone^ and tfuity pounds a year. 
Besides th* advantage of his k>idshii>'s ear. 
The credit of the busiDess, and the stat^ 
Are things that in a youngster's sense sound greaL 
Little the unexperienc'd wretch does know 
What siareiy he oft must undergo. 
Wbo^ though in olken scarf and cassock drest. 
Wears but a gagrer livery at best. 
When £nner calls, the implement must wait 
With holy words to consecrate the meat. 
But hold it for a fiivour seldom known. 
If he be ddgn'd the honour to at dowA 
Soon as the tarts appear, * Sir Crapes withdraw. 
Those dainties are not for a spiritual maw. 
Observe your distance, and be sure to stand 
Hard by the dstem with your cap in hand : 
There for diversion you may pdc your teeth. 
Tin the kind voider comes for your relie£* 
Let others, who such meannesses can brooks 
Strike countenance to eveiy great man's look ; 
I rate my freedom higher. 

This author's raillery is the raillery of a friend ; 
and does not turn the sacred order into ridicule : but 
is a just censure on such persons as take advantage^ 
from the necessities of a man of merit, to impose on 
him hardships that are by no means suitable to the 
dignity of his profession. 

* In ' A Satire addressed to a Friend that is about to leave the 
University,' &c. 
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'^C 



^-Nostrum inter vos tantas componere liies. 

viRG. ECL. iii. 108. 

"Us ours such warm contentions to decide. 

The Proceedings of the Court of Honour, held in 
Sheer-lane, on Monday, the twentieth of Novem- 
ber 1710, before Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire, 
Censor of Great Britain. 

" Peter Plum, of London, merchant, was indicted 
by the honourable Mr. Thomas Gules, of Gule-hall 
in the county of Salop, for that the said Peter Plumb 
did, in Lombard-street, London, between the hours 
of two and three in the afternoon, meet the said Mr. 
Thomas Gules, and, after a short salutation, put on 
his hat, value five-pence, while the honourable Mr. 
Gules stood bare-headed for the space of two seconds. 
It was further urged against the criminal, that, 
during his discourse with the prosecutor, he feloni- 
ously stole the wall of him, having clapped his back 
against it in such a manner, that it was impossible 
for Mr. Gules to recover it again at his taking leave 
of him. The prosecutor alleged, that he was the 
cadet of a verv ancient family ; and that, according 
to the principles of all the younger brothers of the 
^aid family, he had never sullied himself with busi- 
ness, but had chosen rather to starve like a man of 
iionour, than do any thing beneath his quality. He 
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produced eeveral witnesses^ that he had never em- 
ployed himself beyond the twisting of a whip, or the 
making of a pair of nut-crackers, in which he only- 
worked for his diversion, in order to make a present 
now and then to his friends. The prisoner being 
asked, ^what he could say for himself?' cast several 
reflections upon the hcmourable Mr. Gules ; as, ' that 
he was not worth a groat ; that nobody in the city would 
trust him for a half-penny ; that he owed him money 
which he had promised to pay him several times, 
but never kept his word ; and, m short, that he was 
an idle beggarly fellow, and of no use to the public' 
This sort of language was very severely reprimanded 
by the Censor, who told the criminal, ' that he spoke 
in contempt of the Court, and that he should be pro- 
ceeded against for contumacy, if he did not chimge 
his style.' The prisoner, therefore, desired to be 
heard by his counsel, who urged, in his defence, 
' that he put on his hat through ignorance, and took 
the Mrall by accident.' They likewise produced se- 
veral witnesses, that he made several motions with 
his hat in his hand, which are generally understood 
as an invitation to the person we talk with to be co- 
vered ; and that, the gentleman not taking the hint, 
he was forced to put on his hat, as being troubled 
with a cold. There was likewise an Irishman, who 
deposed, ' that he had heard him cough three-and- 
twenty times that morning.' And as for the wall, 
it was alleged, that he had taken it inadvertently, 
to save himself from a shower of rain which was then 
falling. The Censor, having consulted the men of 
honour who sate at his right hand on the bench, found 
they were all of opinion, that the defence made by 
the prisoner's counsel did rather a^ravate than ex- 
tenuate his crime ; that the motions and intimations 
of the hat were a token of superiority in conversa- 
tion, and therefore not to be used by the criminal to 
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a man of the prosecutor's quality^ who Tras likewise 
vested with a double title to the wall at the time of 
their conversation^ both as it was the upper hand^ 
and as it was a shelter from the weather. The evi? 
dence being very fuU and clear^ the jury, without 
going out of the court, declared their (pinion una-? 
nimously, by the mouth of their foreman, that the 
prosecutor was bound in honour ^to make the sun 
shine through the criminal,' or, as they afterwards 
explained themselves, ' to whip him through the 
lungs.' 

" The Censor, knitting his brows into a frown, and 
looking very sternly upon the jury, after a little 
pause, gave them to know, ' that this Court was 
erected for the finding out of penalties suitable to 
offences, and to restrain the outrages of private jua- 
tice; and that he expected they should moderate 
their verdict.' The jury therefore retired, and being 
willing to comply with the advices of the Censor, 
after an hour's consultation, declared their opinion 
as follows : 

' That, in consideration this was Peter Plumb's 
first offence, and that there did not appear any ma- 
lice prepense in it, as also that he lived in good re-f 
putation among his neighbours, and that his taking 
the wall was only se defendetido, the prosecutor 
should let him escape with life, and content himself 
with the slitting of his nose, and the cutting off both 
his ears.' Mr. Bickerstaff, smiling upon the Court, 
told them, ' that he thought the pumshment, even 
under its present mitigation, too severe ; and that 
such penalties might be of ill consequence in a trading 
nation.' He therefiore pronounced sentence against 
the criminal in the following manner: ' That his 
hat, which was the instrument of offence, should 
be forfeited to the Court ; that the criminal should 
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go to the wBTehouse from whenee he canie> and 
thence^ as occasion should require^ proceed to the 
Exchuige^ or Garraway's coffee-house^ in what man- 
ner he pleased ; but that neither he^ nor any of the 
&mily of the Plumbs^ should hereafter appear in 
the streets of London out of their coaches^ that so 
the foot-way might be left open and undisturbed for 
their betters.' 

*' Dathan^ a pedling Jew, and T. R > a Welsh- 
man, were indicted by the keeper of an alehouse in 
Westminster, for breaking the peace and two earthen 
mugs, in a dispute about the antiquity of their fa- 
milies, to the great detriment of the house, and dis- 
turbance of the whole neighbourhood. Dathan said 
for himself, ^ that he was provoked to it by the 
Welshman, who pretended that the Welsh were an 
ancienter people than the Jews ; whereas,' says he, 
^ I can show by this genealogy in my hand, that I 
am the son of Mesheck, that was the son of Naboth, 
that was- the son of Shalem, that was the son of 

.' The Welshman here interrupted him, and 

told him, ^ that he could produce shenndljogt/ as 
well as himself; for that he was John ap Rice, ap 
Shenken, ap Shones.' He then turned himself to 
the Censor, and told him in the same broken accent, 
and with much warmth, ' that the Jew would 
needs uphold, that King Cadwallader was younger 
than Issachar.' Mr. Bickerstaff seemed very much 
inclined to give sentence against Dathan, as being 
a Jew; but. finding reasons, by some expressions 
which the Welshman let ^dl in asserting the anti- 
quity of his family, to suspect that the said Welsh- 
man was a Pros- Adamite y he suffered the jury to go 
out, without any previous admonition. After some 
time they returned, and gave their verdict, ' that 
it appearing the perscms at the bar did neither of 
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them wear a sword> and that consequently they had 
no right to quarrel upon a point of honour ; to pre- 
vent such frivolous appeals for the future^ they 
should both of them be tossed in the same blanket^ 
and there adjust the superiority as they could agree 
it between themselves.* The Censor confirmed 
the verdict. 

'' Richard Newman was indicted by Major Punto, 
for having used the words, ' perhaps it may be so,' 
in a dispute with the said Major. The Major urged 
' that the word perhaps was questioning his veracity, 
and that it was an indirect manner of giving him the 
lie/ Richard Newman had nothing more to say for 
himself, that that ' he intended no such thing ;' and 
threw himself upon the mercy of the Court. The 
jury brought in their verdict special. 

'^ Mr. Bickerstaff stood up, and, after having cast 
his eyes over the whole assembly, hemmed thrice. 
He then acquainted them, ' that he had laid down 
a rule to himself, which he was resolved never to 
depart from, and which, as he conceived, would 
very much conduce to the shortening the business 
of the Court : I mean,' says he, ' never to allow of 
the lie being given by construction, implication, or 
induction, but by the sole .use of the word itself.* 
He then proceeded to show the great mischiefs that 
had arisen to the English nation from that pernicious 
monosyllable: that it had bred the most fatal quar- 
rels between the dearest friends ; that it had fre- 
quently thinned the guards, and made great havock 
in the army ; that it had sometimes weakened the 
city trainea-bands ; and, in a word, had destroyed 
many of the bravest men in the isle of Great-Britain. 
For the prevention of which evils for the future, he 
instructed the jury to present the word itself as a 
nuisance in the English tongue; and further .pro-i 

VOL. IV. o G 
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miscd them, that he would, npw such their present* 
ment, publish an edict of the court, for the entire 
banishment and exclusion of it out of the diseourses 
and conversation of all civil sodeties." 

This is a true copy, oharlbs lillib. 

Monday next is set apart for the trial of sevenil 
female causes. 

N. B. The ease of the hassock will eome on be* 
tween the hours of nine and ten. 



«■ 
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In fwvafert animus muta^ dhereformas 
Corpora : Dt, coeptiSf nam vos mtUcuHs et t22c|«, 
jidspmUe meis / ^^ 

OVm. MET. L 1. 

Of bodies changed to various fbrms I sing ; 
Ye gods, from wliom these miracles did springs 
Assbt me in this arduous task ! -»-* 

Every nation is distinguished by productions that 
are peculiar to it. Great Britain is particularly 
fruitnil in religions^ that shoot up and flourish in 
this climate more than in any other. We are so fa- 
mous abroad for our great variety of sects and opi- 
nions^ that an ingenious friend o^mine^ who is lately 
returned from his travels^ assures me^ there is a 
show at this time carried up and down in G^ermany^ 
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which represenU all the reHgions in Great Britam in 
wax-work. Notwithstanding that the pliancy of the 
iliatter, in which the images are wrought^ makes it 
capable of being moulded into all shapes and figures ; 
my friend tells me, that he did not think it possible 
f<Nr it to be twisted and tortured into so many screwed 
&oeSj and wry features, as appeared in several of 
$he figures that composed the snow. I was indeed 
flo pleased with the design of the German artist, 
that I b^^ed my Ariend to give me an account of it 
in all its particulars, which he did after the following 
jtianner* 

' I have often,' says he, ^ been present at a show 
ef elephants, camels, dromedaries, and other strange 
creatures, but I never saw so great an assembly of 
8pe<Jtator8 as were met together at the opening of 
this great pieoe of wax-work. We were all placed 
in a large hall, aecording to the price that we had 
paid for our seats. The curtain that hui^ before 
the tkow was made by a master of tapestry, who 
had woven it in the figure of a monstrous Hydra 
that had several heads, which brandished out their 
ttogues, and seemed to hi66 at eaeh other. Some of 
these heads were large and entire; and where any 
of then! had been lopped away, there sprouted up 
several in the room of them, insomuch, that fn* one 
head cut ofi^, a man might see ten, twenty, or an 
hundred, of a smaller size, creeping through the 
wound. In short, the whole picture was nothing 
but confusion and bloodshed. ' On a sudden,' says 
my friend, ' I was startled with a flourish of many 
musical instruments that I had never heard before, 
which was followed by a short tune, if it might be so 
called, wholly made up of jars and discords. Among 
the rest, there was an organ, a bagpipe, a groaning 
board, a stentorophonic trumpet, with several wind 
inatniments of a meat disagreeable sound, whidi I 
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do not so much as know the names of. After a shoirt 
flourish^ the curtain was drawn up^ and we were pre- 
sented with the mo8t extraordinary assembly of 
figures that ever entered into a man's imagination. 
The design of the workman was so well expressed in 
the dumb show before us, that it was not hard for an 
Englishman to comprehend the meaning of it. 

' The principal figures were placed in a row, 
consisting of seven persons. The middle figure, 
which immediately attracted the eyes of the whole 
company^ and was much bigger than the rest, was 
formed like a matron^ dressed in the habit of an el- 
derly woman of quality in Queen Elizabeth's days. 
The most remarkable parts of her dress were, the 
beaver with a steeple crown^ the scarf that was 
darker than sable^ and the lawn apron that was whita 
than ermine. Her gown was of the richest black 
velvet ; and just upon her heart studded with lai^ 
diamonds, of an inestimable value^ disposed in the 
form of a cross. She bore an inexpressible cheer- 
fulness and dignity in her aspect ; and, though she 
seemed in years, appeared with so much spirit and 
vivacity, as gave her at the same time an aur of old 
age and immortality. I found my heart touched with 
so much love and reverence at the sight of her, that 
the tears ran down my face as I looked upon her ; 
and still the more I looked upon her, the more my 
heart was melted with the sentiments of filial ten- 
temess and duty. I discovered every moment some- 
thing so charming in this figure, that I could scarce 
take my eyes off it. On its right hand there sat the 
figure of a woman, so covered with ornaments, that 
her face, her body, and her hands, were almost en- 
tirely hid under them. The little you could see of 
her face was painted : and, what I thought very odd, 
had something in it like artificial wrinkles ; but I 
was the less suprised at it, when I saw upon her 
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forehead ah old-^fashioned tower of gray ^airs. Her 
head-dress rose very high by three several stories oT 
d^rees; her ganhents haa a thousand colours in 
thexn^ and were embroidered with crosses in goldy 
silver, and silk. She had nothing on, so mndi as 
a glove or a slipper, which was not marked with 
this figure ; nay, so superstitiously fond did she ap- 
pear m it, that she sate cross-legged. I was quickly 
sick of this tawdry composition of ribands, silks, 
And jewels, and therefore cast my eye on a dame 
Whida was just the reverse of it. I need not tell my 
reader that the lady before described was Popery, or 
that she I am going to describe is Presbytery. She 
Sate on the left hand of the venerable matron, and so 
inuch resembled her in the features of her eounte- 
nance, that she seemed her sister ; but at the same 
time that one observed a likeness in her beauty, one 
oould not but take notice, that there was something 
in it sickly and splenetic. Her fietce had enough to 
discover tlie relation : but it was drawn up into a 
peevish figure, soured with discontent, and overcast 
with melancholy. She seemed offended at the ma- 
tron for the shape of her hat, as too much resem- 
bling the triple coronet of the person who sat by her. 
One might see likewise, that she dissented from the 
white apron and the cross ; for which reasons she 
had made herself a plain homely dowdy, and turned 
her face towards the sectaries that sate on her left- 
hand, as beine afraid of looking upon the matron, 
kst ^e should see the harlot by her. 

' On the right-hand of Popery sat Judaism, re- 
presented by an old man embroidered with phylac- 
teries, and distin|?uished by many typical figures, 
which I had not ASl enou^ to unridole. He was 
placed among the rubbish of a temple ; but, instead 
of weeping over it, which I should have expected 
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firom liim> he was oountiiig out a bag of money upon 
the niins of it. 

* On his right-hand was Deism^ or Natural Reli- 
gion. This was a figure of an half-naked aukward 
country wench^ who, with proper ornaments and edn* 
cation, would have made an agreeable and beautiful 
appearance ; but, for want of those advantages, was 
such a spectacle as a man would blush to look upon. 

^ I have now,' continued my friend, ' given yoa 
an account of those who were placed on the ri^t- 
hand of the matron, and who, according to the or- 
der in which they sat, were Deism, Judaism, and 
Popery. On the left-hand, as I told you, appeared 
Presbytery. The next to her was a figure which 
somewhat puzzled me : it was that of a man look- 
ins, with horror in his eyes, upon a silver bason 
filkd with water. Observing something in his 
countenance that looked like lunacy, I fiEuicied at 
first, that he was to express that kind of distraction 
which the physicians call the hydrophobia; but con- 
sidering what the intention of the show was, I imme- 
diately recollected myself, and concluded it to be 
Anabaptism. 

' The next figure was a man that sate under a 
most profound composure of mind. He wore a hat 
whose brims were exactly parallel with the horizon. 
His garment had neither sleeve nor skirt, nor so 
much as a superfluous button. What he called 
his cravat, was. a little piece of white Unen quilled 
with great exactness, and hanging below his chin, 
about two inches. Seeing a book in his hand, I 
asked our artist what it was ; who told me it was 
* The Quaker's Religion ;' upon which I desired a 
sight of it. Upon perusal, x found it to be nothing 
but a new-fashioned grammar, or an art of abridg- 
ing ordinary discourse. The nouns were reduced to 
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a very small number, as the Light, Friend, Babylon. 
The principal of his pronouns was thou ; and as for 
you, ye, and yours, I found they were not looked 
upon as parts of speech in this grammar. All the 
verbs wanted the second person plural ; the parti- 
ciples ended all in ing or ed, which were marked with 
a particular accent. There were no adverbs besides 
yea and nay. The same thrift was observed in the 
prepositions. The conjunctions were only hem ! and 
na ! and the interjections brought under the three 
heads of sighing, sobbing, and groaning. 

* There was at the end of the grammar, a little 
nomenclature, called, ' The Christian Man's Vo- 
cabulary/ which gave new appellations, or, if you 
-will, Cnristian names, to almost every thing in life. 
I replaced the book in the hand of the figure, not 
without admiring the simplicity of its garb, speech^ 
and behaviour. 

' Just opposite to this row of religions, there was 
a statue dressed in a fool's coat, with a cap of bells 
upon his head, laughing and pointing at the figures 
that stood before him. This idiot is supposed to say 
in his heart what David's fool did some thousands of 
years ago, and was therefore designed as a proper 
representative of thgse among us, who are called 
Atheists, and Infidels by others, and Free-thinkers 
by themselves. 

' There were many other groups of figures which 
I did not know the meaning of; out seeing a collec- 
tion of both sexes turning ^eir backs upon the com- 
pany, and laying their heads very dose together, I 
inquired after their religion, and found that they 
called themselves the Philadelphians, or the flEunily 
of love. 

" In the opposite comer there sate another little 
congregation of strange figures, opening their mouths 
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as wide as they eould gape^ and distiiigaished by the 
title ef the Sweet Singers of Israel. 

' I must Bot omit that in this assembly of wax 
there were several pieces that moved by dock-work^ 
and gave great satis^Eietion to the spectators. Behind 
the mAtr<m there stood one of these figures, and 
behind Popery uiother> which^ as the artist told ns, 
were eUch of them the genios of the person they 
attended^ That behind Popery represented Perse- 
eutioo/ and the other Moderation. The first of these 
moved by secret ^rings towards a great heap of 
diead bo£e8^ tiiat lay piled upon one another at a 
considerable distance behind the principal figures. 
There were written on the fixreheads of these dead 
Bien> several hard w«^> as, Pne-Adamites> Sab« 
batarianS) Cameronkns> Ma^etoniansy Brownist^ 
Independents, Masmiists, Comisars^ and the tiker 
At the approach of Persecution, it was so contrived, 
that as she held up har bloody flag, the whole as- 
sembly of dead men, like those in * The Rehearsal/ 
started up and drew their swords. This was followed 
by great dashings and noise^ when, in the midst ef 
tiie tumult, the figure of Moderation moved gently 
towards this Aew army, which, upon her holding up 
a paper in her hand, inscribed, ^ Liberty of Con- 
science,' immediately fell into a heap of carcases, 
remaining in the same quiet posture that they lay 
at first." 
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No. 258. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2, 17ia 



OcddU nuseros crambe repetita» — ^ 

JUT. SAT. vii. 154. 

The same stale viands, served up o^er and o*er, 
The stomach nauseates. — 

B. WTNKS* 
FROM MY OWN APARTMENT, DECE3IBEB 1. 

When a man keeps a constant table, he may be al- 
lowed sometimes to serve up a cold dish of meat, or 
loss up the fragments of a feast in a ragout. I have 
sometimes, in a scarcity of provisions, been obliged 
to take the same kind of liberty, and to entertain 
my reader with the leavings of a former treat. I must 
this day have recourse to the same method, and beg 
Hiy gnests to sit down to a kind of Saturday's din- 
ner. To let the metaphor rest, I intend to fill up 
this paper wjth a bundle of letters, relating to sub- 
jects on which I have formerly treated, and have 
ordered my bookseller to print, at the end of each 
letter, the minutes with which I indorsed it, after 
the first perusal of it. 

'' TO ISAAC BICKEBSTAFF, ESQUIBS. 
'^ SIB, 

" DINING yesterday with Mr. South-British and 
Mr. William North-Briton, two gentlemen, who, 
before you ordered it otherwise, were known by the 
names of Mr. English and Mr. William Scot: 
amonff other things, the maid of the house, who in 
her time I believe may have been a North-British 
warming-pan, brcmght us up a dish of North-British 
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collops. We liked our entertainment very well; 
only we observed the table-doth, being not go fine 
$M we oould have wished, was North-Britiah doth. 
But the worst of it was, we were disturbed all dinner- 
time by the noise of the children, who were playing 
in. the paved court at North-British hoppers ; so we 
paid our North-Briton* soonef than we designed^ 
and took coach to North-Briton Yardt abont which 
place most of us lir«. We had indeed gone a-ibot» 
only we were under some apprehensions lest a 
North-British mist should wet a South-British man 
to the skin. 

" We think this matter properly expressed, ae- 
cording to the accuracy of the new style settled by 
you in one of your late Papers. You will please to 
give yovLt opinion upon it to, sib, 

" Your most numble servants, *' J. S. 

'' M. P. 

" November 22, 1710.**^ " N. R. J" 

See if this letter be Conformable to the directions 
given in the Tatler above-mentioned. 

'' TO ISAAC BICKEllStAF]^, ESQUIBS. 
" SIB, 

" A GENTLEMAN in my neighbourhood, whohap« 
pens to be brother to a lord, though neither his ra- 
ther nor grand^her were so, is perpetually making 
use of this phrase, ' a person of my quabty.' He 
has it in his mouth fifty times a day, to his labour- 
ers, his servants, his children, his tenants^ and his 
neighbours. Wet or dry^, at home or abroad, drunk 
or sober, angry or pleased, it is the constant burden 

* Scot, i. e. share of the reckoning. 

t Scotland-yard. 

t Jonathan Swift, Matthew Prior* Nicbolaa Row& 
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of his 8tyk. Sir^ oa you Are Censer of Great Bri- 
Xgia, 89 you value the repose of a loyal county and 
the reputation of my neighbour^ I beg you will tdc* 
this cruel grievance into your consideration; elie^ 
for my own particular^ I. am resolved to give up my 
fi^rm^ sell my stocky and vemoy^ with my wife and 
s^ven children next spring to Falmouth or Berwick^ 
if my strength will permit me, being brought into a 
very weak condition. J am^ with great respect> 9m, 
yfHir most obedient and languishing 8ervant>" &c» 

** Kent, Nov. 22, 1710.*' 

Let this be referred to the Court of H<mour« 

'^ I All a young kdy of a good fortune^ and at 
jHresent invested by several lovers^ who lay close 
siege to me, and ^arry on their attacks with all pos* 
sible diligencef J know which of them has the iirst 
place in my own heart, but would freely cross my 
private inelinations to make choice of the man who 
iQves me best; which it is impossible f<^ me to know> 
all of them pretending to an equal passion for me. 
I^t me therefoiA beg of you> dear Mr. Bickerstaff, 
to lend me your Ithuriers spear, in order to touch 
this trwap of rivals; after which I will most £EUth« 
fully return it to you again, with the greatest gra^ 
titude. I am, sib," &c. 

Qnery 1. What figure doth this lady think her 
lover will appear in ? or what symptoms he will b&* 
tiay of bis passion upon being toudied? 

S' Whether a touch of her fan may not have the 
same efficacy as a touch of Ithuriel's spear? 

" BONOUBED SIB^ 

'' Obatitudb obliges me to make this public ac* 
knowledgement of the eminent service you have 
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done myself in paiticalar^ and the whole body of 
diaplainsy I hope^ in general. Coming home on 
Sunday about cUnner-time, I found things strangely 
altered for the better ; the porter smiled in my face 
when he let me in, the footman bowed to me as I 
passed him, the steward shook me by the hand, and 
Mrs. Beatrice dropped me a courtesy as she went 
along. I was surprised at all this dvuity, and knew 
not to what I mi^t ascribe it, except to my bright 
beaver and shining scarf, that were new tnat day. 
But I was still more astonished to find such an 
agreeable change at the table. My lord helped me 
to a fat slice of venison with his own hand, and my 
lady did me the honour to drink to me. I offered to 
rise 'at my usual time; but was desired to sit still, 
with this kind expression, ^ Gome, doctor, a jelly 
or a conserve will do you no harm ; do not be afiraiSl 
of the dessert.' I was so confounded with the favour, 
that I returned my thanks in a most awkward man- 
ner, wondering what was the meaning of this total 
transformation : but my lord soon put an end to my 
admiration, by showing me a paper that chaU^^ed 
you. Sir, for its author ; and rallied me very agree- 
ably on the subject, asking me, ' Which was best 
handled, the lord or his chaplain ?' I owned myself 
to think the banter sharpest against ourselves, and 
that these were trifling matters, not fit for a philo- 
sopher to insist on. His lordship was in so good a 
humour, that he ordered me to return his thanks 
with my own ; and my lady joins in the same, with 
this one exception to your Paper, that the chaplain 
in her fieunily was always allowed minced pies from 
Allhallows to Candlemas. I am. Sir, 

'' Your most obliged, humble servant, 

" Great LincolnVInn Square, Nov. »9." " T. W." 



Requires no ans^ver. 
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" MR. CENSOR^ 

'^ I HAVE read your account of Nova Zembla with 
great pleasure^ and have ordered it to be transcribed 
in a little hand^ and inserted in Mr. Tonson's late 
edition of Hudibras. I could wish you would fur- 
nish us with more notes upon that author^ to fill up 
the place of those dull annotations with which seve- 
ral editions of that book have been encumbered. I 
would particularly desire of you to give the world 
the story of Taliacotius^ who makes a very eminent 
figure in the first Canto ; not having been able to 
meet with any account of the said TaBacotius in the 
writings of any other author. I am^ with the most 
profound respect^ the most humble of your admirers^ 

" Oxford, Nov. 27." " Q. Z" 

To be answered next Thursday^ if nothing more 
material intervenes. 

" MR. CENSOR^ 

'* In your survey of the people^ you must have 
observed crowds of single persons that are qualified ' 
to increase the subjects of this glorious island^ and 
yet neglect that duty to their country. In order to< 
reclaim such persons^ I lay before you this proposal. 

*' Your most obedient servant, 

" TH. CL- *'* 

This to be considered on Saturday next. 

* Thomas Clement. 
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No. 259. TUESDAY, DECEMBER 6, I7IO. 



— Vemi centum edhtmbat, jvv, sat. iL 0S. 

Censure acquits the crow, condemns the dove. ANoir* 

'' A Continuation of the Journal of the Court of 
Honour, held in Sheer-lane, on Monday the 
twenty-seventh of November, before Isaac 
BicKERSTAFF, Esq. Ceusor of Great-Britain. 

" Elizabeth Makebats, of the parish of St. 
Catherine's, spinster, was indicted for surreptiti- 
ously takioff away the hassock from under the lady 
Orave-AinTbe Jeen the hours of four and fiv«, JL 
Sunday the 26th of November. The prosecutor 
deposed, ' that as she stood up to make a courtesy to 
a person of quality in a neighbouring pew, the 
criminal conveyed away the hassock by stealth, 
insomuch, that the prosecutor w^i^ obliged to sit all 
the while she was at church, of tb say her prayers 
in a posture that did not become a woman of her 
quality.' The prisoner pleaded inadvertency ; and 
the jury were going to bring it in chance-medley; 
had not several witnesses been produced against the 
said Elizabeth Makebate, that she was an old 
offender, and a woman of a bad reputation. It ap- 
peared, in particular, that, on the Sunday before, 
she had detracted from a new petticoat of Mrs. 
Mary Doelittle, having said, in the hearing of 
several credible witnesses, ' that the said petticoat 
was scoured,' to the great grief and detriment of 
the said Mary Doelittle. There were likewise many- 
evidences produced against the criminal, that though 
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dhe never &iled to 4!ame to church on Sunday^ she 
was a most notorious sabbath-breaker ; and tliat she 
Boent her whole time^ during divine service^ in 
disparaging other people's doSies^ and whispering 
to those who sat next her. Upon the whole she 
was found guilty of the indictment, and received 
sentence ' to ask pardon of the prosecutor upon her 
bare knees, without either cushion or hassock under 
her in the isnce of the court.' 

" N. B. As soon as the sentence was executed on 
the criminal, which was done in open court with 
the utmost severity, the first lady of the beach mt 
Mr. BickerstafTs ri^t-hand stood up, and made a 
motion to the court, ' that whereas it was impossi- 
ble for women of fashicm to dress themselves bdbre 
the church was half done ; and whereas many con^ 
fusions and inconvenienees did arise thereupon ; it 
might be lawful for thera to send a footman m order 
to keep their places, as was usual in other polite 
and well-regulated assemblies.' The motion was 
ordered to be entered in the books, and considered 
at a more convenient time. 

*' Charles Cambrick, linen-*draper in the city of 
Westminster, was indicted for sp^i^ obscenely 
to the lady Penelope Touchwood. It appeared, that 
the prosecutor and her woman going in a stage-* 
coach from London to Brentford, where they were 
to be met by the lady's own chariot, the criminal 
and another of his acquaintance travelled with them 
in the same coach, at which time the prisoner talked 
bawdy for the space of three miles and a half. The 
prosecutor alledged, ' that over-against the Old 
Fox at Knightsbridge he mentioned the word linen ; 
that at the further end of Kensington he made use 
of the term sunock; and that, before he came to 
Hammersmith, he talked almost a quarter of aa 

hh2 
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hour upon wedding'^hifis.' The prosecutor's 
man confirmed wlmt her lady had said^ and added 
further^ ^that she had never seen her hidy in so 

great a confusion^ and in such a taking as she was 
uring the whole discourse of the criminal.' The 
prisoner had little to say for himself, but that he 
talked wily in his own trade^ and meant no hurt 
by what he said. The jury^ however^ found him 
guilty^ and represented by their forewoman^ that 
such discourses were apt to sully the imagination; 
and that^ by a concatenation of ideas^ the word linen 
implied many things^ that were not proper to be 
stirred up in the mind of a woman who was of the 
prosecutor's quality^ and therefore gave it as their 
verdict^ ^ that tne linen-draper should lose his 
tongue.' Mr. Bickerstaff said he thought the pro- 
secutor's ears were as much to blame as the prison- 
er's tonffue^ and therefore gave sentence as follows : 
' that they should both be placed over-against one 
another in the midst of the courts there to remain 
for the space of one quarter of an hour; during 
which time the linen-cbraper was to be gagged^ and 
the lady to hold her hands dose upon both her 
ears ;' which was executed accordingly. n 

*' Edward Callicoat was indicted as an accomplice 
to Charles Cambrick, for that he tiie said Edward 
Callicoat did^ by his silence and his smiles^ seem to 
approve and abet the said Charles Cambrick in every 
thmg he said. It appeared^ that the prisoner was 
foreman of the shop to the aforesaid Unarles Cain- 
brick> and^ by this po8t> obliged to smile at every 
thing that the other ^oidd be pleased to say : upon 
which he was acquitted. 

" Josiah Shallow was indicted in the name of Dame 
Winifred^ sole relict of Richard Dainty, esquire, 
for having said several times in company, and in the 



hearing of sereral persons there present/ * that he 
was extremely ohliged to the Mddow Dainty^ and 
that he should never he ahle sufficiently to exp&ress 
his gratitude.' The prosecutor urged^ that this 
might hlast her reputation^ and that it was in effect 
a hoasting of &irours which he had never received. 
The prisoner seemed to he much astonished at the 
construction which was put upon his words/ and said, 
* that he meant nothing hy them, hut that the wi- 
dow had befriended hun in a lease, and was very 
kind to his younger sister.' The jury finding him a 
little weak in his understanding, without going out 
of the court brought in their verdict ignoramus. 

'^ Ursula Goodenough was accused by the lady Betty 
Wouldbe, for having said, that she, the lady Betty 
Wouldbe, was painted. The prisoner brought seve- 
ral persons of good credit to witness to her reputa-* 
tion, and proved by undeniable evidences, that she 
was never at the place where the words were said 
to have been uttered. The Censor, observing the 
behaviour of the prosecutor, found reason to l^eve 
that she had indicted the prisoner for no other rea- 
son but to make her complexion be taken notice of, 
which indeed was very fresh and beautiful : he there- 
fore asked the offender, with a very stem voice, 
how she could presume to spread so groundless a re- 
port ? and whether she saw any colours in the lady 
Wouldbe's fece that could procure credit to such a 
falsehood? * Bo you see,^ says he, ' any lilies or 
roses in her cheeks, any bloom, any probability ?' 
The prosecutor, not able to bear sucn language any 
longer, told him, ' that he talked like a blind old 
fool, and that she was ashamed to have entertained 
any opinion of his wisdom :' but she was put to si- 
lence, and sentenced ' to wear her mask for ^ve 
months, and not to presume to show her fiace till 
the town should be empty.' 

HU3 
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Benjamin Boszard^ esquire^ was indicted for h&r^ 
ing told the lady Everblooiii^ at a puUic ball^ that 
she looked very well for a woman of her years. The 
prisoner not denying the fact, and persisting before 
the Court that he looked upon it as a compliment^ 
the jury brought him in non compos mentis" 

The court then adjourned to Monday the ele* 
venth instant. 

Copia vera. charles lillie. 
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^on euicun^fue iatwn est habere nasum, makt. L 42. 

9 

The nose^ *tis said, shows both our scorn and pride 
And yet that feature is to some deny*d. &. wynne. 

roOX MT OWN APARTMENT, SXCXMBKR 6. 

We have a very learned and elaborate dissertation 
upon thumbs in Montaigne's Essays^ and another 
upon ears in the ^ Tale of a Tub.' I am here going 
to write one upon Noses^ having chosen for my text 
the following verses out of Hudibras : 

So learned Taliacotius from 
The brawny part of porter's bum 
Cut supplemental noses, which 
Lasted as long as parent breech ; 
But when the date of nock was o^at, 
Offdropp'd the sympathetic snout. 
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Notwithstanding that there is nothing obscene in 
natural knowledge^ and that I intend to give as little 
offence as may be to readers of a well-bred imagi- 
nation ; I must^ for my own quiet, desire the critics^ 
who in all times have been famous for good noses^ 
to refrain from the lecture of this curious Tract. 
These gentlemen ^vere formerly marked out and dis- 
tinguished by the little rhinocerical nose, which was 
always looked upon as an instrument of derision^ 
and which they were used to cock, toss, or draw up 
in a contemptuous manner, upon reading the works 
of their ingenious contemporaries. It is not, there- 
fore, for this generation of men that I write the 
present transaction, 

— Mtnus aptus acutis 
NarUms liorum honunum, — hor. sat. i. 3. 20. 

— Unfit 
For the brisk petulance of modern wit. 

FRANCIS. 

but for the sake of some of my philosophical friends 
in the Royal Society, who peruse discourses of this 
nature with a becoming gravity and a desire of im- 
proving by them. 

Many are the opinions of learned men concerning 
the rise of that ratal distemper, which has always 
taken a particular pleasure in venting its spite upon 
the nose. I have seen a little burlesque poem in 
Italian, that gives a very pleasant account of this 
matter. The fable of it runs thus: Mars, the god 
of war, having served during the siege of Naples in 
the shape of a French colonel, received a visit one 
night from Venus, the goddess of love, who had 
been always his professed mistress and admirer. The 
poem says, she came to him in the disguise of a sut- 
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ding wench^ with a bottle of brandy under her arm. 
Let that be as it will> he imagined matters so weU^ 
that she went away big-bellied^ and was at length, 
brought to-bed of a uttle Cupid. This boy^ whether 
it were by reason of any bad food that his &ther had 
eaten during the siege^ or of any particular malign 
iiity in the stars that reigned at his nativity^ came 
into the world with a very sickly look and crazy 
constitution. As soon as he was able to handle his 
bow^ he made discoveries of a most perverse dispo- 
sition. He dipped all his arrows in poison^ that 
rotted every thing they touched; and, what was 
more particular, aimed all his shafts at the nose^ 
quite contrary to the practice of his elder brothers^ 
who had made a human heart their butt in all coun- 
tries and ages. To break him of this roguish trick, 
his parents put him to school to Mercury, who did 
all he could to hinder him from demolishing the noses 
of mankind; but, in spite of education, the boy 
continued very unlucky ; and, though his malice was 
a little softened by good instructions, he would 
very frequently let fly an envenomed arrow, and 
wound his votaries oftener in the nose than in the 
heart. Thus far the &ble. 

I need not tell my learned reader, that Corre^o 
has drawn a Cupid taking his lesson from Mercury, 
conformable to this poem ; nor that the poem itsdf 
was designed as a burlesque upon Fracastorius. 

It was a little after this fatsJ siege of Naples, that 
Taliacotius begun to practise in a town of Germany. 
He was the first love-doctor that I meet with in his- 
tory, and a greater taan in his age than our cele- 
brated doctor Wall. He saw his species extremely 
mutilated and disfigured by this new distemper that 
was crept into it ; and therefore, in pursuance of a 
very seasonable invention, set up a manufacture of 
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noses; having first got a patent that none should 
presume to make noses besides himself. His first 
patient was a great man of Portugal, who had done 
good Services to his country, but in the midst of 
them unfortunately lost his nose. Taliacotius grafted 
a new one on the remaining part of the gristle or 
cartilaginous substance, which would sneeze, smell, 
take snuff, pronounce the letters M or N ; and, in 
short, do all the functions of a genuine and natural 
nose. Tnere was, however, one misfortune in this 
experiment: the Portuguese's complexion was a 
little upon the subfiisk, with very black eyes and 
dark eye-brows ; and the nose being taken from a 
porter that had a white German skin, and cut out 
«f those parts that are not exposed to the sun, it 
was very visible that the features of his face were 
not fellows. In a word, the Conde resembled one of 
those maimed antique statues that has often a mo- 
dem nose of fresh marble glued to a face of such 
a yellow-ivory complexion, as nothing can give but 
age. To remedy this particular for the future, the 
doctor got together a great collection of porters, 
men of all complexions, black, brown, fair, dark, 
sallow, pale, ' and ruddy ; so that it was impossible 
for a patient of the mbst out-of-the-way colour not 
to find a nose to match it. 

Hie doctor's house was now very much enlarged, 
and become a kind of college, or rather hospital, for 
the fieishionable cripples of both sexes, that resorted 
to him from all parts of Europe. Over his door was 
fastened a large golden shout, not unlike that which 
is placed over the great gates at Brazen-nose college 
in Oxford ; and, as it is usual for the learned in 
foreign Universities to distinguish their houses by a 
Latin sentence, the doctor writ underneath this great 
golden proboscis two verses out of Ovid: 
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MUkat omnis amanSf et habet sua castra Cvpido; 
AUice, crede nUM, milUat omnu anions, 

ovm AMOR. XL. ix. L 



The toils of love require a warrior's art ; 
And every lover plays the soldier's part. 



It is reported that Taliacotius had at one time in 
his house^ twelve German counts^ nineteen French 
marquesses^ and a hundred Spanish cavaliers^ be- 
sides one solitary English esquire^ of whom more 
hereafter. Though the doctor had the monopoly 
of noses in his own hands^ he is said not to have 
been unreasonable. Indeed^ if a man had occasion 
for a high Roman nose^ he must go to the price of 
it. A carbuncle nose likewise bore an excessive 
rate ; but for your ordinary short tumed-up noses> 
of which there was the greatest consumption^ they ^ 
cost little or nothing; at least the purchasers thought 
80^ who would have been content to have paid much 
dearer for them rather than to have gone without 
them. 

The sympathy betwixt the nose and its parent was 
very extraordinary. Hudibras has told us^ that 
when the porter died, the nose dropped of course, 
in which case it was always usual to return the nose, 
in order to have it interred with its first owner. 
The nose was likewise affected by the pain, as well 
as death of the original proprietor. An eminent 
instance of this nature happened to three Spaniards, 
whose noses were all made out of the same piece of 
brawn. They found them one day shoot and swell 
extremely ; upon which they sent to know how the 
porter dia : and heard, upon inquiry, that the parent 
of the noses had been severely kicked the day be* 
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forej and that the porter kept his bed on account 
of the bruises it had received. This was highly 
resented by the Spaniards^ who found out the per-i 
son that had used the porter so unmercifully^ and 
treated him in the same manner^ as if the indignity 
had been done to their own noses. In this and se^ 
veral other cases it might be said^ that the porters 
led the gentlemen by the nose. 

On the other hand^ if any thing went amiss with 
the nose^ the porter felt the effects of it ; insomuch^ 
that it was generally articled with the patient^ that 
he should not only abstain from all his old courses, 
but should, on no pretence whatsoever, smell pepper 
or eat mustard ; on which occasion, the part where 
the incision had been made, was seized with un^ 
speakable twinges and prickings. 

The Englishman I before mentioned was so very 
irregular, and relapsed so frequently into the dis-> 
temper which at nrst brought him to the learned 
Taliacotius, that, in the space of two years, he wore 
out five noses ; and by that means so tormented the 
porters, that if he would have given five hundred 
pounds for a nose, there was not one of them that 
would accommodate him. This young gentleman 
was born of honest parents, and passed his first 
years in fox-hunting ; but accidentally quitting the 
woods, and coming up to London, he was so 
charmed with the beauties of the playhouse, that he 
had not been in town two days before he got the 
misfortune which carried off this part of his fece. 
He used to be called in Grermany ^ the Englishman 
of five noses/ and ^ the gentleman that had thrice 
as many noses as he had ears.' Such was the rail- 
lery of those times. 

I shall close this Paper with an admonition to the 
young men of this town ; which I think the more 
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necessary^ because I see sereral new fresh-coloured 
faces^ that have made their first appearance in it 
this winter. I must therefore assure them, that the 
art of making noses is entirely lost ; and^ in the 
next place^ beg them not to follow the example of 
our ordinary town-rakes^ who live as if there was 
a Taliacotius to be met with at the comer of every 
street. Whatever young men may think, the nose 
is a very becoming part of the face; and a man 
makes but a very silly figure without it. But it is 
the nature of youth not to know the value of any 
thing till they have lost it. The general precept, 
therefore, I shall leave with them is, to regard every 
town- woman as a particular kind of syren, that has 
a design upon their noses; and that, amidst her 
flatteries and allurements, they will fancy she speaks 
to them in that humorous phrase of old Plautus^ 
Ego tihifaciem denasabo mordicus. ' Keep your face^ 
out of my way, ox I will bite off your nose.' 
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7K0M MT OWX APARTMENT, DECKMB3UI 8.. 

It is the duty of all who make philosophy the en- 
tertainment ot their lives, to turn their thoughts to 
practical schepoies for the good of society, and not 
pass away their time in fruitless searches, whiclv 
tend rather to the ostentation of knowledge, than 
ike service of life. For this reason I cannot forbear 
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reading even the common bills that are daily put 
into people's hands as they pass the streets, which 
give us notice of the present residence> the past 
travels, and infallible medicines of doctors useful in 
their generation, though much below the character 
of the renowned Taliaeotius. But, upon a nice 
calculation of the successes of such adepts, I £nd 
their labours tend mostly to the enriching only one 
sort of men, that is to say, the society of upholders. 
From this observation, and many other which occur 
to me when I am numbering the good people of 
Great-Britain, I cannot but favour any proposal 
which tends to repairing the losses we sustain by 
eminent cures. The best I have met with in this 
kind, has been offered to my consideration, and re- 
commended by a letter subscribed Thomas Clement. 
The title to his printed articles runs thus : ^ By the 
profitable society, at the Wheat-sheaf over«against 
Tom's coffee-house in Russell-street, Covent-garden, 
new proposals for promoting a contribution towards 
raising two hundred and fifty pounds, to be made 
on the baptising of any infant bom in Wedlock." 
The plan is laid with such proper regulations, as 
serve, to such as fiedl in with it for the sake of their 
posterity, all the uses, without any of the incon- 
veniences, of settlements. By this means, such 
whose fortunes depend upon their own industry, or 
personal qualifications, need not be deterred, by 
fear of poverty, from that state which nature and 
reason prescribe to us, as the fountain of the great- 
est happiness in human life. The Censors of Rome 
had power vested in them to lay taxes on the un- 
married; and I think I cannot show my impar- 
tiality better than in inquiring into the extravagant 
privileges my brother bachelors enjoy, and fine them 
accordingly. I shall not allow a single life in one 
VOL. iv. I I 
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sex to be reproftched^ and held in esteem in the 
other. It would not^ methinks^ be amiss^ if an 
old bachelor^ who lires in contempt of matrimony^ 
were obliged to give a portion to an old maid who 
is willing to enter into it. At the same time I must 
allow, that those who can plead courtship^ and 
were unjustly rejected^ shall not be liable to the 
pains and penalties of celibacy. But such as pie- 
tend an aversion to the whole sex^ because they were 
ill-treated by a particular female^ and cover their 
sense of disappointment in women under a contempt 
of their favonr, shall be proceeded against as bache- 
lors convict. I am not without hopes^ that from this 
slight warning all the immarried men of fortune, 
•taste, and refinement, will, without further delay^ 
become lovers and humble servants to such of their 
acquaintance as are most agreeable to them^ under 
pain of my censures : and it is to be hoped the rest 
of the world, who remain single for fear of the en- 
cumbrances of wedlock, will become subscribers 
to Mr. Clement's proposal. By these means we shall 
have a much more numerous account of births in the 
year 171 1> than any ever before known in Great- 
iBritain, where merely to be born is a distinction of 
Providence greater than being bom to a fortune in 
another place. 

As I was going on in the consideration of this 
good office which Mr. Clement proposes to do his 
country, I received the following letter^ which 
seems to be dictated by a like modest and public 
spirit, that makes use of me also in its design of 
obliging mankind. 

'^ MR. BICKBRSTAFF, 

'^ In the royal lottery for a million and a half I 
bad the good fortune of obtaining a prixe. From 
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before the drawing I had devoted a fifth of what- 
ever should arise to me to charitable uses. Accord- 
ingly I lately troubled you with my request and 
commission for placing half a dozen youths with 
Mr. More^ writing-master in Castle-street^ to whom, 
it is said^ we owe all the fine devices^ flourishes^ 
and the composure of all the plates^ for the drawing 
and paying the tickets. Be pleased, therefore, good 
Sir, to find or make leisure for complying there- 
with, for I would not appear concerned in this small 
matter. I am very mudi 

*' Your humble servant," &:c. 

It is no small pleasure to observe, that in the 
midst of a very degenerate age, there are still spirits 
which retain their natural dignity, and pursue the 
good of their fellow-creatures; some in making 
themselves useful by professed service, some by 
secret generosity. Were I at liberty to discover 
even all the ^ood I know of many men living at this 
time, there would want nothing but a suitable his- 
torian, to make them appear as illustrious as any of 
the noblest of the old Greeks or Romans. The 
cunning some have used to do handsome and worthy 
actions, the address to do men services, and escape 
their notice, has produced so many surprising in- 
cidents, which have been laid before me during my 
Censorship, as, in the opinion of posterity, would 
absolve this age of all its crimes and follies. I know 
no way to deal mth such delicate minds as these, 
but by assuring them, that when they cease to do 
good, I shall tell all the good they nave done al- 
ready. Let, therefore, the benefactor to the youths 
above mentioned continue such bounties, upon pain 
of being publicly praised. But there is no proba- 
bility of his running into that hazard ; for a strong 

I I 2 
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habit of virtue can make men suspend the receiving 
the acknowledgments due to their merits till they 
are out of a capacity of receiving them. I am so 
very much charmed with accidents of this kind, 
that I have made a collection of all the memorable 
handsome things done by private men in my time. 
As a specimen of my manner of noting such ac- 
tions^ take the following fragment out of much more, 
which is written in my year-book, on the remark- 
able will of a gentleman, whom I shall here call 
Celamico. 

^ This day died that plain and excellent man, my 
much-honoured friend Celamico, who bequeathed 
his whole estate to a gentleman no way related to 
him, and to whom he had given no such expectati<m 
in his life time/ 

He was a person of a very enlarged soul, and 
thought the nearest relation among men to be the 
resemblance of their minds and sentiments. He 
was not mistaken in the worth of his successor, who 
received the news of this unexpected good fortune 
with an air that showed him less moved with the 
benefit than the loss of the bene&ctor. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

*^* Notice is hereby given, that on Monday the 
eleventh instant, the case of the visit comes on, be- 
tween the hours of ten and eleven, at the Court of 
Honour; where both persons are to attend, the 
meeting there not being to be understood as a visit, 
and the right of the next visit being then to be 
wholly settled, according to the prayer of the 
plaintiif. 
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No. 262. TUESDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1710. 



Verba togee sequetis, ^juncturd calUdtts acri, 
Ore teres motUco, jHdtantes radere moret 
Doctut, et ingenuo culpam defigere Ivda, 

PE&S. SAT. V. 14. 
Soft elocution does thy style renown, 
And the sweet accents of the peaceful gown ; 
Gentle or sharp according to thy choice, 
To laugh at follies, or to lash at vice. 

BRYSXK. 
JOURNAL OP THE COURT OP HONOUR, &C. 

" Timothy Trbatall, gentleman, was indicted hj 
several ladies of his sister's acquaintance for a very 
rude affront offered to them at an entertainment, to 
which he had invited them on Tuesday the seventh 
of November last past, between tiie hours of eight 
and nine in the evening. The indictment set iorth, 
' that the said Mr. Treatall, upon the serving up 
of the supper, desired the ladies to take their places 
according to their different age and seniority ; for 
that it was the way always at his table to pay respect 
to years.' The indictment added, ^ that this pro- 
duced an unspeakable confusion in the company ; 
for that the ladies, who before had pressed together 
for a place at the upper end of the table, immedi* 
ately crowded with tne same disorder towards the 
end that was quite opposite: that Mrs. Frontley 
had the insolence to clap herself down at the very 
lowest place of the table ; that the widow Partlet 
seated herself on the right-hand of Mrs. Frontley, 
alleging for her excuse, that no ceremony was to 

I i3 
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be used at a ronnd table; that Mrs. Fidget and 
Mrs. Fescue disputed above half-an-hour for the 
same chair^ and that the latter would not give up 
the cause till it was decided by the parish register, 
which happened to be kept hard by.' The indict- 
ment further said^ ' that the rest of the company 
who sate down did it with a reserve to their right, 
which thev were at liberty to assert on another oo 
casion ; and that Mrs. Mary Pippe, an old maid, 
was placed by the unanimous vote of the whole 
company at the upper end of the table^ from whence 
she had the confusion to behold several mothers of 
families among her inferiors.' The criminal al- 
leged in his defence, ' that what he had done was 
to raise mirth and avoid ceremony ; and that the 
ladies did not complain of his rudeness till the 
next morning, having eaten up what he had pro- 
vided for them with great readiness and alacrity/ 
The Censor, frowning upon him, told him, ^ that 
he ought not to discover so much levity in matters 
of a serious nature ;' and, upon the jury's bringing 
him in guilty, sentenced him ^ to treat the whole 
assembly of ladies over again, and to take care that 
he did it with the decorum which was due to per- 
sons of their quality.' 

^^ Rebecca Shapely, spinster, was indicted by Mr& 
Sarah Smack, for spewing many words reflecting 
upon her reputation, and the heels of her silk 
suppers, which the prisoner had maliciously sug- 
gested to be two inches higher than they really were* 
The prosecutor urged, as an aggravation of her 
guilt, that the prisoner was ' herself guilty of the 
same kind of forgery which she had laid to the pro- 
secutor's charge; for that she, the said Rebecca 
Shapely, did always wear a pair of steel bodice, 
and a false rump.' The Censor ordered the slippers 
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to be prodtEced in open Courts Where the heels were 
adjudged to be of the statutable size. He then or- 
dered the grand jury to search the criminal, who, 
after some time spent therein, acquitted her of the 
bodice, but found her guilty of the rump; upon 
which she received sentence as is usual in such cases. 

*^ William Trippit, esquire, of the Middle Temple, 
brought his action against the lady Elizabeth Prudely> 
for having refused him her hand as he offered to 
lead her to her coach from the opera. The plaintiff 
set forth, that he had entered nimself into the list 
of those volunteers, who officiate every night be- 
hind the boxes as gentlemen-ushers of the play- 
house : that he had been at a considerable charge in 
white gloves, periwigs, and snuff-boxes, in order to 
qualifv himself for that employment, and in hopes 
of maldng his fortime by it. The counsel for the 
defendant replied, that the plaintiff had given out 
that he was within a month of wedding their client, 
and that she had refused her hand to him in cere- 
mony, lest he should interpret it as a promise that 
she would give it him in marriage. As soon as their 
pleadings on both side were finished, the Censor 
ordered the plaintiff to be cashiered from his office 
of gentleman-usher to the play-house, since it was 
too plain that he had undertaken it with an ill 
design; and at the same time ordered the defendant 
either to marry the said plaintiff, or to pay him 
half-a-crown for the new pair of gloves and coach- 
hire that he was at the expense of in her service. 

" The Lady Townly brought an action of debt 
against Mrs. Flambeau, for that the said Mrs. 
Flambeau had not been to see the Lady Townly, 
and wish her joy, since her marriage with Sir Ralph, 
notwithstanding she, the said Lady Townly, had 
paid Mrs. Flambeau a visit upon her first coming to 
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town. It was urged in the behalf of the defendant^ 
that the plaintiff had never given her any regular 
Hotice of her being in town ; that the visit she al- 
leged had been made on a Monday^ which she knew 
was a day on which Mrs. Flambeau was always 
abroad^ having set aside that only day in the week 
to mind the affairs of her femily : that the servant^ 
who inquired whether she was at home^ did not give 
the visiting-knock: that it was not between the 
hours of ^ve and eight in the evening : that there 
were no candles lighted up : that it was not on Mrs. 
Flambeau's day : and^ in shorty that there was not 
one of the essential points observed that constitute 
a visit. She further proved by her porter's book^ 
which was produced in Courts that she had paid the 
lady Towmy a visit on the twenty- fourth day of 
March^ just before her leaving the town, in the year 
seventeen hundred and nine-ten *, for which she was 
still creditor to the said lady Townly. To this the 
plaintiff only replied, that she was now under covert, 
and not liable to any debts contracted when she was 
a single woman. Mr. Bickerstaff finding the cause 
to be very intricate, and that several points of ho- 
nour were likely to arise in it, he deferred giving 
judgement upon it till the next session day, at which 
time he ordered the ladies on his left hand to present 
to the court a table of all the laws relating to visits. 
'' Winifred Leer brought her action against Richard 
Sly for having broken a n>arriag«^ntract, and 
wedded another woman, after he had engaged him- 
self to marry the said Winifred Leer. She alleged. 



* Not NmeteeUf but on the very last day of 1709-10. It was 
a nice point, for, according to the manner of reckoning at that 
time, the year 1710 began on the day following, that is, on the 
S5th of March. 
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that he had ogled her twice at the opera^ thrice 
in St. James's churchy and once at Powell's puppet- 
showj at which time he promised her marriage by a 
side glance^ as her friend could testify that sate by 
her. Mr. Bickerstaif finding that the defendant 
had made no further overture of love or marriage 
but by looks and ocular engagement; yet at the 
same time considering how very apt such impudent 
seducers are to lead the ladies* hearts astray, ordered 
the criminal '^ to stand upon the stage in the Hay- 
market, between each act of the next opera, there 
to be exposed to public view as a false ogler/ 

" Upon the rising of the Court, Mr. BickerstafF 
having taken one of these counterfeits in the very 
fact, as he was ogling a lady of the grand jury, or- 
dered him to be seized, and prosecuted upon the 
statute of ogling. He likewise directed the clerk of 
the Court to draw up an edict against these common 
cheats, that make women believe they are distracted 
for them, by staring them out of countenance, and 
often blast a lady's reputation whom they never 
spoke to> by saucy Ipoks and distant familiarities." 
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No. 263. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 14, I7IO. 



•— Mhdma contentos node Britannos, jvv. sat. iu 161. 
Britons contented with the shortest night 

PROM MT OWN AFARTMEMT, DECEMBER 13. 

An old friend of mine being lately come to town, I 
went to see him on Tuesday last about eight o'dock 
in the evenings with a design to sit with him an 
hour or two, and talk over old stories ; but, upon 
inquiring after him, his servant told me he was just 
gone to-bed. The next morning, as soon as I was 
up and dressed, and had despatched a little busi- 
ness, I came again to my friend's house about eleven 
o'clock, with a design to renew my visit : but, upon 
asking for him, his servant told me he was just sate 
down to dinner. In short, I found that my old- 
fashioned friend religiously adhered to the example 
of his forefathers, and observed the same hours that 
had been kept in the femily ever since the Conquest. 
It is very plain, that the night was much longer 
formerly in this island than it is at present. By the 
night, I mean that portion of time which Nature has 
thrown into darkness, and which the wisdom of 
mankind had formerly dedicated to rest and silence. 
This used to begin at eight o'clock in the evening, 
and conclude at six in the morning. The curfew, 
or eight o'clock bell, was the signal throughout the 
nation for putting out their candles and going to 
bed. 
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Our grandmothers^ though they were wont to 
sit up the last in the £gimily^ were all of them fast 
asleep at the same hours that their daughters are 
busy at crimp and basset. Modern statesmen are 
concerting schemes^ and engaged in the depth of 

Solitics^ at the time when their forefathers were laid 
own quietly to rest^ and had nothing in their heads 
but dreams. As we have thus thrown business and 
pleasure into the hours of rest^ and by that means 
made the natural night but half as long as it should 
be^ we are forced to piece it out with a great part of 
the morning ; so that near two-thirds of the nation 
lie fast asleep for several hours in broad day-light. 
This irregularity is grown so very fashionable at pre- 
sent^ that there is scarce a lady of quality in Great 
Britain that ever saw the sun rise. And, if the hu- 
mour increases in proportion to what it has done of 
late years, it is not impossible but our children may 
hear the bell-man going about the streets at nine 
o'clock in the morning, and the watch making their 
rounds till eleven. This unaccountable disposition 
in mankind to continue awake in the night, and 
sleep in sun-shine, has made me inquire, whether 
the same change of inclination has happened to 
any other animals ? For this reason, 1 desired a 
friend of mine in the country to let me know, whe- 
ther the lark rises as early as he did formerly ; and 
whether the cock begins to crow at his usual hour ? 
My firiend has answered, me, ' that his poultry are 
as regular as ever, and that all the birds and the 
beasts of his neighbourhood keep the same hours 
that they have observed in the memory of man ; and 
the same which, in all probability, they have kept 
for these five thousand years.' 

If you would see the innovations that have been 
made among us in this particular, you may only 
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look into the hours of colleges^ where they still dine 
at eleven^ and sup at six^ which were doubtless the 
hours of the whole nation at the time when those 
places were founded. But at present^ the courts 
of justice are scarce opened in Westminster-hall at 
the time when William Rufus used to go to dinner 
in it. All business is driven forward. The land- 
marks of our fathers^ if I may so call them^ are re- 
moved^ and planted further up into the day ; inso> 
much^ that I am afraid our clergy ^vill be obliged^ if 
they expect full congregations^ not to look any more 
upon ten o'clock in the morning as a canonical 
hour. In my own memory^ the dinner has crept by 
degrees from twelve o'clock to three> and where it 
wiU fix nobody knows. 

I have sometimes thought to draw up a memorial 
in the behalf of Supper against Dinner^ setting 
forth^ that the said Dinner has made several en- 
croadiments upon the said Supper^ and entered 
very hr upon his frontiers ; that he has banished 
him out of several families^ and in all has driven 
him from his head-quarters^ and forced him to make 
his retreat into the hours of midnight; and> in 
shorty that he is now in danger of being entirely 
confounded^ and lost in a breakfast. Thoise who 
have read Lucian^ and seen the complaints of the 
letter T against S^ upon account of many injuries 
and usurpations of the same nature^ will not^ I be- 
lieve^ think such a memorial forced and unnatural. 
If dinner has been thus postponed^ or^ if you please, 
kept back from time to time, you may be sure that 
it has been in compliance with the other business of 
the day, and that supper has still observed a pro- 
portionable distance. There is a venerable proverb 
which we have aU of us heard in our infieiacy^ of 
' putting the children to bed, and laying the goose 
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to the fire/ This was one of the jocular sayings 
of our forefathers, but may be properly used in the 
literal sense at present. Who would not wonder at 
this perverted relish of those who are reckoned the 
most polite part of mankind, that prefer sea coals 
and candles to the sun^ and exchange so many 
cheerful morning hours, for the pleasures of mid- 
night revels and debauches ? If a man was only to 
consult his health, he would choose to live his wnole 
time, if possible, in day-light ; and to retire out of 
the world into silence and sleep, while the raw 
damps and unwholesome vapours fly abroad, with- 
out a sun to disperse, moderate, or control them. 
For my own part, I value an hour in the morning 
as much as common libertines do an hour at mid- 
night. When I find myself awakened into being, 
and perceive my life renewed within me, and at the 
same time see the whole f&ce of nature recovered 
out of the^ dark uncomfortable state in which it lay 
for several hours, my heart overflows with such se- 
cret sentiments of joy and gratitude, as are a kind 
of implicit praise to the great Author of Nature. 
The mind, in these early seasons of the day, is so 
refreshed in all its faculties, and borne up with 
such new supplies of animal spirits, that she finds 
herself in a state of youth, especially when she is 
entertained with the breath of flowers, the melody 
of birds, the dews that hang upon the plants, and 
all those other sweets of nature that are peculiar to 
the morning. 

It is impossible for a man to have this relish of 
being, this exquisite taste of life, who does not come 
into the world before it is in all its noise and hurry ; 
who loses the rising of the sun, the still hours of tne 
daj, and> immediately upon his first getting up, 
plunges himself into the ordinary cares or follies of 
the world. 

VOL. IV. K K 
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I shall conclude this paper with Milton's inimi- 
table description of Aoun's awakening his Eve in 
Paradise, vmich indeed would have been a place as 
little delightful as a barren heath or desert to those 
who slept in it. The fondness of the posture in 
which Adam is represented^ and the softness of his 
whisper^ are passages in this divine poem that are 
above all commendation^ and rather to be admired 
than praised. 

Now Morn her rosy steps in th* eastern clime 
Advancing, sow*d the earth with orient pearl. 
When Adam waked, so custom*d ; for his sleep 
Was airy light from pure digesdon bred. 
And temperate vapours bland ; which th'only sotmd 
Of leaves and fuming rills, Aurora's fan, 
Lightly dispersed, and the shrill matin song 
Of birds on every bough ; so much the more 
His wonder was to find unwakenM Eve, 
With tresses discomposed, and glowing cheek, 
As through unquiet rest. He on his side 
Leaning half-raised, with looks of cordial love. 
Hung over her enamoured, and beheld 
Beauty, which, whether waking or asleep, 
Shot forth peculiar graces. * Then, with voice 
Mild as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes, 
Her hand soft touching, whispered thus : *Awake^ 
My fairest, my espoused, my latest found. 
Heaven's last, best, gift, my ever-new delight. 
Awake ; the morning shines, and the fresh field 
Calls us ; we lose the prime, to mark how spring 
Our tended plants, how blows the citron grov^ 
What drops the myrrh, and what tlie balmy reed, 
How Nature paints her colours, how the bee 
Sits on the bloom extracting liquid sweet. 

Such whispering waked her, but with startled eye 
On Adam, whom embracing, thus she spake : 

O sole ! in whom my thoughts find lUl repose, 
My glory, my perfection, glad I see 
Thy face, and mom retum'd.— 

rAa. LOST, V. I. 
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No. 264. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1710. 



Ftwete Unguis. — hor. od. iii. 1. 2. 

Favour your tongues. 

FROM MT OWN AFARTMEMT, DECEMBER 15. 

BoccALiNi, in his ' Parnassus,' indicts a laconic 
writer for speaking that in three words which he 
might have said in two, and sentences him, for his 
punishment, to read over all the works of Guicci- 
ardiiii. This Guicciardini is so very prolix and cir- 
cumstantial in his writings, that I remember our 
countryman. Doctor Domie, speaking of that ma- 
jestic and concise manner in which Moses has de- 
scribed the creation of the world, adds, * that if 
such an author as Guicciardini were to have written 
on such a subject, the world itself would not have 
been able to have contained the books that gave the 
history of its creation.* 

I look upon a tedious talker, or what is generally 
known by the name of a story-teller, to be much 
more insufferable than even a prolix writer. An 
author may be tossed out of your hand, and thrown 
aside when he grows dull and tiresome ; but such 
liberties are so far from being allowed towards your 
orators in common conversation, that I have known 
a challenge sent a person for going out of the room 
abruptly, and leaving a man of honour in the midst 
of a dissertation. This evil is at present so very 
common and epidemical that there is scarce a 
coffee-house in town that has not some speakers 
belonghig to it, who utter their political essays, and 
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draw parallels out of Baker's ' Chronicle' to almost 
every part of her Majesty's reign. It was said 
of two ancient authors^ who had very different 
beauties in their style^ ' that if you took a ivord 
from one of them^ you only spoiled his eloquence : 
but if you took a word from the other, you spoiled 
his sense/ I have often applied the first part of 
this criticism to several of these coffee-house speak- 
ers whom I have at present in my thoughts^ though 
the character that is given to the last of those au- 
thors, is what I would recommend to the imitation 
of my loving countrymen. But it is not only pub- 
lic places of resort^ but private clubs and conver- 
sations over a bottle^ that are infested with this lo- 
quacious kind of animal^ especially with that species 
which I comprehend under the name of a story- 
teller. I would earnestly desire these gentlemen to 
consider, that no point of wit or mirth at the end of 
a story can atone for the half hour that has been lost 
before they come at it. I would likewise lay it 
home to their serious consideration^ whether they 
think that every man in the company has not a right 
to speak as well as themselves ? and whether they 
do not think they are invading another man's pro- 

Serty^ when they engross the time which should be 
ivided equally amongst the company to their own 
private use ? 

What makes this evil the much greater in con- 
versation is, that these humdrum companions sel- 
dom endeavour to wind up their narrations into a 
point of mirth or instruction, which might make 
some amends for the tediousness of them ; but think 
they have a right to tell any thing that has hap- 
pened within their memory. They look upon matter 
of fact to be a sufficient foundation for a story, and 
give us a long account of things, not because they 
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dre entertaining or surprising^ but because they 
are true. 

My ingenious kinsman^ Mr. Humphry WagstafF^ 
used to say^ ' the life of man is too short for a 
story-teller/ 

Methusalem might be half an hour in telling what 
o'clock it was; but as for us post-diluviahs^ we 
ought to do every thing in haste; and in our 
speedies^ as well as actions^ remember that our 
tmie is short. A man that talks for a quarter of an 
^our together in company^ if I meet him frequently^ 
takes up a great part of my span. A quarter of an 
Jhour may be reckoned the eight-and-fortieth part of 
a day^ a day the three hundred and sixtieth part 
of a year^ and a year the threescore and tenth part 
of life. By this moral arithmetic^ supposing a man 
to be in the talking world one third part of the day^ 
whoever gives anouier a quarter of an hour's hear- 
ings makes him a sacrifice of more than the four 
hundred thousandth part of his conversable life. 

I would establish but one great general rule to be 
observed in all conversation^ which is this^ f that 
men should not talk to please themselves^ but those 
that hear them.' This would make them consider^ 
whether what they speak be worth hearing ; whe- 
ther there be either wit or sense in what they are 
about to say; and^ whether it be adapted to the 
time when^ the place where^ and the person to 
whom^ it is spoken. 

For the utter extirpation of these orators and 
story-tellers^ which I look upon as very great pests 
of society^ I have invented a watch which divides 
the minute into twelve parts^ after the same manner 
that the ordinary watches are divided into hours; 
and will endeavour to get a patent^ which shall 
oblige every dub or company to provide themselves 
with one of these watches^ that shall lie upon the 
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table^ as an hofor-glass is often placed near the pul^ 
pit^ to measure out the length of a discourse. 

I shall be willing to allow a man one round of rxxj 
watch^ that is^ a whole minute^ to spes^ in ; but if 
he exceeds that time^ it shall be lawful for any of 
the company to look upon the watch^ or to caU ninL 
down to order. 

Provided^ however^ that if any one can make it 
appear he is turned of threescore^ he may take two> 
or^ if he pleases^ three rounds of the watdi^ with^ 
out giving ofienoe. Provided also^ that this rule be 
not construed to extend to the fair sex^ who shall 
still be at liberty to talk by the ordinary ^vatch that 
is now in use. I would likewise earnestly recom- 
mend this little automaton^ which may be easily 
carried in the pocket without any encumbrance, to 
all such as are troubled with this mfirmity of speech^ 
that upon pulling out their watches> they may have 
frequent occasion to consider what they are doing, 
and, by that means, cut the thread of their story 
short, and hurry to a conclusion. I shall only ada, 
that this watch, with a paper of directions how to 
use it, is sold at Charles LiUie's. 

I am afraid a Tatler will be thought a very im» 
proper paper to censure this humour of being talk«^ 
ative; but I would have my readers know, that 
there is a great difference between tattle and loqua* 
city, as I shall show at large in a following Lucu-» 
bration ; it being my design to throw away a candle 
upon that subject, m order to explain the whole art 
of tattling in all its branches and subdivisions. 
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No. ii65. TUESDAY, DECEMfiER 19, I7IO. 



ArbUer hie ^nr- sumptus de IQe jocosd. 

OVID. MET. ill. SSI .^ 

— Him therefore they create 
The s€>v* reign umpire of their droll debate. 

CONTINUATION OP THE JOURNAL OF TH* COURT 

OF HONOUR, &C. 

'^ As soon as the Court was sate, the ladies of the 
Bench presented, according to order, a table of all 
the laws now in force relating to visits and visiting- 
days, methodically digested under their respective 
heads, which the Cetasor ordered to be laid upon 
the table, and afterwards proceeded upon the busi- 
ness of the day. 

" Henry Heedless, esquire, was indicted by colonel 
Touchy, of her majesty's trained-bands, upon an 
action of assault and battery ; for that he, the said 
Mr. Heedless, having espied a feather upon the 
shoulder of the said colonel, struck it off gently 
with the end of a walking-staff, value three-pence. 
It appeared, that the prosecutor did not think him- 
self injured till a few days after the aforesaid blow 
was given him; but that having ruminated with 
himself for several days, and conferred upon it with 
other officers of the militia, he concluded, that he 
had in effect been cudgelled by Mr. Heedless, and 
that he ought to resent it accordingly. The counsel 
for the prosecutor alleged, that the shoulder was 
the tendcrest part iu a man of honour.; that it had a 
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natural antipathy to a stick ; and that every touch 
of it^ with any tning made in the fashion of a cane, 
was to be interpreted as a wound in that part^ and a 
violation of the pers(m's honour who received it. 
Mr. Heedless replied^ * that what he had done was 
out of kindness to the Prosecutor^ as not thinking it 
proper for him to appear at the head of the trained- 
bands with a feather upon his shoulder ;' and fur- 
ther added^ ' that the stick he had made use of on 
this occasion was so very small^ that the prosecutor 
could not have felt it had he broken it on his 
shoulders.' The Censor hereupon directed the jury 
to examine into the nature of the staff, for that a 
great deal would depend upon that particular. Upon 
which he explained to them the different degrees of 
offence that might be given by the touch of crab- 
tree from that of cane, and by the touch of cane 
firom that of a plain hazle stick. The jury, after a 
short perusal of the staff, declared their opinion by 
the mouth of their foreman, ' that the substance 
of the staff was British oak.' The Censor then ob- 
serving that there was some dust on the skirts of the 
criminal's coat, ordered the prosecutor to beat it off 
with his aforesaid oaken plant ; ' and thus,' said 
the Censor, ' I shall decide this cause by the law of 
retaliation. If Mr. Heedless did the colonel a good 
office, the colonel will, by this means, return it in 
kind; but if Mr. Heedless should at any time 
boast that he had cudgelled the colonel, or Lead his 
staff over his shoulders, the colonel might boast, in 
his turn, that he has brushed Mr. Heedless's jacket, 
or, to use the phrase of an ingenious author, uiat he 
has ' rubbed him down with an oaken towel." 

" Benjamin Busy, of London, merchant, was in- 
dicted by Jasper Tattle, esquire, for having pulled 
out his watch, and looked upon it thrice, while the 
said esquire Tattle was giving him an account of the 
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funeral of the said esquire Tattle's first wife. The 
prisoner alleged in his defence^ that he was going 
to buy stocks at the time when he met the prose- 
cutor ; and that, during the story of the prosecutor^ 
the said stocks rose above two per cent, to the great 
detriment of the prisoner. The prisoner further 
brought several witnesses to prove^ that the said 
Jasper Tattle^ esquire^ was a most notorious story- 
teller; that^ before he met the prisoner^ he had 
hindered one of the prisoner's acquaintance from 
the pursuit of his lawnil business^ with the account 
of his second marriage ; and that he had detained 
another by the button of his coat that very morn- 
ings till he had heard several witty sayings and 
contrivances of the prosecutor's eldest son^ who was 
a boy of about five years of age. Upon the whole 
matter^ Mr. Bickerstaff dismissed the accusation as 
frivolous^ and sentenced the prosecutor ^ to pay 
damages to the prisoner^ for^ what the prisoner had 
lost by giving him so long and patient a hearing.' 
He further reprimanded the prosecutor very se- 
verely, and told him, ' that if he proceeded in his 
usual manner to interrupt the business of mankind, 
he would set a fine upon him for every quarter of an 
hour's impertinence, and regulate the said fine ac- 
cording as the time of the person so injured should 
appear to be more or less precious.' 

'* Sir Panl Swash, knight, was indictlE^i by Peter 
Double, gentleman, for not returning the bow 
which he received of the said Peter Double, on 
Wednesday the sixth instant, at the play-house in 
the Hay-market. The prisoner denied the receipt 
of any such bow, and alleged in his defence, that 
the prosecutor would oftentimes look fiill in his 
face, but that when he bowed to the said prose- 
cutor, he would take no notice of it, or bow to 
somebody else that sate quite on the other side of 
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him. He likewise alleged^ that several ladies had 
complained of the prosecutor^ who^ after ogling them 
a quarter of an hour^ upon their making a courtesy 
to him, would not return the civility of a bow. The 
Censor observing several glances of the prosecutor's 
eye, and perceiving that when he talked to the Court 
he lookea upon the jury, found reason to suspect that 
there was a wrong cast in his sight, which, upon exa- 
mination, proved true. The Censor therefore ordered 
the prisoner, that he might not produce any more con- 
fusions in public assemblies, ' never to bow to any 
body whom he did not at the same time call to by 
his name.' 

" Oliver Bluff and Benjamin Browbeat were in- 
dicted for going to fight a duel since the erection of 
' The Court of Honour.' It appeared, that they "were 
both taken up in the street as they passed by the 
court in then: way to the fields behind Montague- 
house. The criminals would answer nothing for them- 
selves, but that they were going to execute a chal- 
lenge which had been- made above a week before the 
* Court of Honour' was erected. The Censor, find- 
ing some reason to suspect, by the sturdiness of their 
behaviour, that they were not so very brave as they 
would have the court believe them, ordered them 
both to be searched by the grand jury, who found a 
breast-plate upon the one, and two quires of paper 
upon the other. The breast-plate was immediately 
ordered to be hung upon a peg over Mr. Bickerstaff's 
tribunal, and the paper to be laid upon the table for 
the use of his clerk. He then ordered the criminals 
to button up their bosoms, and, if they pleased, pro- 
ceed to their duel. Upon which they both went 
very quietly out of the court, and retired to their 
respective lodgings." — 'The Court then adjourned 
till after the holioays. 

Copla vera* charles lillie. 
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No. 266. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1710. 



Rideat, et puUet lascwa decentuis atas. 

HOR. EP. ii. 2. ult. 

Lest youth, more decent in their follies, scoff 
The nauseous scene, and hiss thee reeling off. 

FRANCIS. 
FROM M7 OWK APARTMENT, DECEMBER 20. 

It would be a good appendix to ^ The art of 
liiving and Dying,' if any one would write ^ The 
Art of growing Old,' and teach men to resign' their 
pretensions to the pleasures and gallantries of youth 
in proportion to tne alteration they find in them- 
selves by the approach of age and infirmities. The 
infirmities of this stage of life would be much fewer, 
if we did not afifect those which attend the more vi- 
gorous and active part of our days ; but instead of 
studying to be wiser, or being contented with our 
present follies, the ambition of many of us is also to 
be the same sort of fools we formerly have been. I 
have often argued, as I am a professed lover of 
women, that our i^x grows old with a much worse 
grace than the other does ; and have ever been of 
opinion, that there are more well-pleased old women 
than old men. I thought it a good reason for this, 
that the ambition of the fair sex being confined to 
advantageous marriages, or shining in the eyes of 
men, their parts were over sooner, and consequently 
the errors in the performance of them. The conver- 
sation of this evening has not convinced me of the 
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contrary ; for one or two fop- women shall not make a 
balance for the crowd of coxcombs among ourselves^ 
diversified according to the different pursuits of 
pleasure and business. 

Returning home this evenings a little before my 
usual hour^ I scarce had seated myself in my easy 
chair, stirred the fire, and stroked my cat, but 
I heard somebody come rumbling up stairs. I saw 
my door opened, and a human figure adrancing to- 
wards me, so fantastically put together, that it was 
some minutes before I discovered it to be my old 
and intimate friend Sam Trusty. Immediately I 
rose up, and placed him in my own seat ; a com- 
pliment I pay to few. The first thing he uttered 
was, ^ Isaac^ fetch me a cup of your cherry-brandy 
before you oflfer to ask any question.' He drank sv 
lusty draught, sat silent for some time, and at last 
broke out ; ' I am come,' quoth he, ' to insult 
thee for an old fantastic dotard, as thou art, in ever 
defending the women. I have this evening visited 
two widows, who are now in that state I have often 
heard you call an after-life ; I suppose you mean 
by it, an existence which grows out of past enter- 
tainments, and is an untimely delight in the satis- 
fJEictions which they once set their hearts upon too 
much to be ever able to relinquish. Have but pa- 
tience,' continued he, ^ till I give you a succinct 
account of my ladies and of this night's adventure. 
They are much of an s^e, but very different in their 
characters* The one of them, with all the advances 
which years have made upon her, goes on in a 
certain romantic road of love and friendship which 
she fell into in her teens ; the other has transferred 
the amorous passions of her first years to the love 
of cronies, pets, and favourites, with which she is 
always surrounded ; but the genius of each of them 
will best appear by the account of what happened to 
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me at their houses. About five this afternoon^ be- 
ing tired with study^ the weather inviting, and time 
lying a little upon my hands, I resolved, at the 
instigation of my evil genius, to visit them ; their 
husbands having been our contemporaries. This I 
thought I could do without much trouble ; for both 
live in the very next street. I went first to my lady 
Camomile ; and the butler, who had lived long in 
the fEimily, and seen me often in his master's time, 
ushered me very civilly into the parlour, and told 
me, though my lady had given strict orders to be 
denied, he was sure I might be admitted, and bid 
the black boy acquaint his lady, that I was come to 
wait upon her. In the window lay two letters, one 
broke open, the other fresh sealed with a wafer ; 
the first directed, to the divine Cosmelia, the second 
to the charming Lucinda ; but both, by the indented 
characters, appeared to have been writ * by very un- 
steady hands. Such unconunon addresses increased 
my curiosity, and put me upon asking my old friend 
the butler, if he knew who those persons were? 
' Very well,' says he, * this is from Mrs. Furbish 
to my lady, an old school-fellow and great crony of 
her ladyship's : and this the answer.' I inquired in 
what county she lived. ' Oh dear V says he, ^ but 
just by, in the neighbourliood* Why, she was here 
aU this morning, and that letter came and was an- 
swered within these two hours. They have taken 
an odd fancy, you must know, to call one another 
bard names ; but, for a^ that, they love one another 
hugely.' By this time the boy returned with his lady's 
humble service to me, desiring I would excuse her ; 
for she could not possibly ^ee me, nor any body else, 
far it was opera-i£gl,t.' 

* For written. Instances of this kind artf frequent in the 
Tatler, Spectator, 9fid Guardian. 

VOL. IV. L L 
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' Methinks/ says 1, * such innocent folly as 
two old women's courtship to each other^ should 
rather make you merry than put you out of humour.' 
' Peace^ good Isaac/ says ne, ' no interruption I 
beseech you. I got soon to Mrs. Feeble's^ she that 
was formerly Betty Frisk; you must needs remember 
her ; Tom Feeble^ of Brazen Nose, fell in love with 
her for her fine dancing. Well, Mrs. Ursula, with- 
out further ceremony, carries me directly up to her 
mistress's chamber, where I found her environed by 
four of the most mischievous animals that can ever 
infest a family ; an old shock dog with one eye, a 
monkey chained to one side of the chimney, a great 
gray squirrel to the other, and a parrot waddling in 
the middle of the room. However, for a while, all 
was in a profound tranquillity. Upon the mantle- 
tree, for I am a pretty curious observer, stood a pot 
of lambative electuary, with a stick of liquorice, 
and near it a phial of rose-water, and powder of 
tutty. Upon the table lay a pipe filled with betony 
and colt's-foot, a roll of wax-candle, a silver spit- 
ting-pot, and a Seville orange. The lady was placed 
in a large wicker chair, and her feet wrapped up in 
flannel, supported by cushions ; and in this attitude, 
would you believe it, Isaac, was she reading a ro- 
mance with spectacles on. The first compliments 
over, as she was industriously endeavouring to enter 
upon conversation, a violent fit of coughing seized 
her. This awakened Shock, and in a trice the whole 
room was in an uproar; for the dog barked, the 
squirrel squealed, the monkey chattered, the parrot 
screamed, and Ursula, to appease them, was more 
clamorous than all the rest. . You, Isaac, who know 
how any harsh noise affects my head, may guess what 
I suflTered from the hideous din of these discordant 
sounds. At length all ^as appeased, and quiet re- 
stored : a chair was drawn for me ; wliere I was no 
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sooner seated^ but the parrot fixed his horny beak^ 
as sharp as a pair of shears^ in one of my heels^ just 
above the shoe. I sprung from the place with an 
unusual agility^ and so^ being within the monkey's 
reach, he snatches off my new bob- wig, and throws 
it upon two apples that were roasting by a sullen 
sea-coal fire. I was nimble enough to save it from 
any further damage than singing the fore-top. I 

fut it on ; and composing myself as well as I could, 
drew my chair towards the other side of the chim- 
ney. The good lady, as soon as she had recovered 
breath, employed it m making a thousand apologies, 
and, with great eloquence, and a numerous train of 
words, lamented my misfortune. In the middle of 
her harangue, I felt something scratching near my 
knee, and feeling what it should be, found the squir- 
rel had got into my coat-pocket. As I endeavoured 
to remove him from his burrow, he made his teeth 
meet through the fleshy part of my forefinger. This 
gave me an unexpressible pain. The Hungary water 
was immediately brought to bathe it, and gold? 
beater's skin applied to stop the blood. The lady 
renewed her excuses ; but, being now out of all pa- 
tience, I abruptly took my leave, and hobbling down 
stairs with heemess haste, I set my foot full in a 
pail of water, and down we came to the bottom 
together.' Here my friend concluded his narrative, 
and, with a composed countenance, I began to make 
him. compliments of condolence; but he started from 
his chair, and said, ^ Isaac, you may spare your 
speeches, I expect no reply. When I told you this, I 
knew you would laugh at me ; but the next woman 
that makes me ridiculous, shall be a young one.' 
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No. 267. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 23, 1710. 



Qui gemis humanum ingeiiio superavit, et omneis 
Restinxit steUoi^ exortus uti aSrius tol, 

LUCK. iii. 1056. 

His genius quite obscurM the brightest ray 
Of human thought, as Sol's effulgent beams 
At morn's approach, extinguish all the stars. 

K. WYNNE. 
FROM MT^OWK ArARTMSNT, BECEMBKK 22, 

I HAVE heard that it is a rule among the conventuals 
of several orders in the Romish church to shut them- 
selves up at a certain time of the year, not only 
from the world in general, but from the members of 
their own fraternity ; and to pass away several days 
by themselves in settling accounts between their 
Maker and their own souls, in cancelling unrepented 
crimes, and renewing their contracts of obedience 
for the future. Such stated times for particular acts 
of devotion, or the exercise of certain religious 
duties, have been enjoined in all civil governments, 
whatever deity they worshipped, or whatever re- 
ligion they professed. That which may be done at 
all times, is often totally neglected and forgotten, 
unless fixed and determined to some time more than 
another ; and therefore, though several duties may 
be suitable to every day of our lives, they are most 
likely to be performed, if some days are more par- 
ticularly set apart for the practice of them. Our 
Church has accordingly instituted several seasons of 
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devotion^ when time^ custom^ prescription^ and, if 
I may so say, the fashion itsdf^ call upon a man to 
be serious and attentive to the great end of his 
being. 

I have hinted^ in some former papers^ that the 
greatest and wisest of men in all ages and countries^ 
particularly in Rome and Greece, were renowned for 
their piety ^nd virtue. It is now my intention to 
show, now those in our own nation, that' have been 
unquestionably the most eminent for learning and 
knowledge, were likewise the most eminent for their 
adherence to the religion of their country. 

I might produce very shining examples from among 
the clergy ; but because priestcraft is the common 
cry of every cavilling, empty scribbler, I shall show 
that all the laymen who have exerted a more than 
ordinary genius in their writings, and were the glory 
of their times, were men whose hopes were filled with 
immortality, and the prospect of mture rewards, and 
men who lived in a dutiful submission to all the doc- 
trines of revealed religion. 

I shall, in this paper, only instance Sir Francis 
Bacon, a man who, for greatness of genius and com- 
pass of knowledge, did h(Hiour to his age and country ; 
I could almost say to human nature itself. He pos- 
sessed at once all those extraordinary talents, which 
were divided amongst the greatest authors of anti- 
quity. He had the sound, distinct, comprehensive 
knowledge of Aristotle, with all the beautiful b'ghts, 
graces, and embellishments, of Cicero. One does 
not know which to admire most in his writings, the 
strength of reason, force of style, or brightness of 
imagination. 

This author has remarked, in several parts of his 
works, that a thorough insight into philosophy makes 
a good believer, and that a smattering in it naturally 
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produces such & nice of despicable infidels as the little 
profligate writers of the present Bge, whoni> I must 
confess^ I have always accused to myself^ not so much 
for their want of faith as their want of learning. 

I was infinitely pleased to find^ among the works 
of this extraordinary man^ a prayer of his own com- 
posing, which^ for the elevation of thought^ and great- 
ness of expression, spems rather the devotion of an 
angel than of a man. His principal fiaiult seems to 
have been the excess of that virtue which covers a 
multitude of faults. This betrayed him to so great 
an indulgence towards his servants who made a cor- 
rupt use of it, that it stripped him of all those riches 
and honours which a long series of merits had heaped 
upon him. But in this prayer, at the same time that 
we find him prostrating himself before the great 
mercy-seat, and humbled under afflictions, which at 
that time lay heavy upon him, we see him supported 
by the sense of his integrity, his zeal, his devotion, 
and his love to mankind ; which give him a much 
higher figure in the minds of thinking men, than 
that greatness had done from which he was fisdlen. 
I shaJI beg leave to write down the prayer itself, 
with the title to it, as it was found among his lord- 
ship's papers, written in his own hand ; not being 
able to furnish my reader with an entertainment 
more suitable to this solemn time*. 

A Prayer, or Psalm, made by my lord Bacon, 
Chancellor of England. 

" Most gracious Lord God, my merciful Father ; 
from my youth up my Creator, my Redeemer, my 
Comforter. Thou, O Lord, soundest and searchest 
the depths and secrets of all hearts ; Thou acknow- 

* The approach of Christmas, 
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ledgest the upright oi heart ; Thou judgest the hy- 
pocrite ; Thou ponderest men's thoughts and doings 
as in a balance ; Thou measurest their intentions as 
with a line ; vanity and crooked ways cannot be hid 
from Thee. 

" Remember^ O Lord ! how Thy servant hath 
walked before thee; remember what I have first 
sought, and what hath been principal in my inten- 
tions. I have loved Thy assemblies, I have mourned 
for the divisions of Thy church, I have delighted in 
the brightness of Thy sanctuary. This vine, which 
Thy right hand hath planted in this nation, I have 
ever prayed unto Thee that it might have the first 
and the latter rain, and that it might stretch her 
branches to the seas and to the floods. The state 
and bread of the poor and oppressed have been pre- 
cious in mine eyes ; I have hated all cruelty and 
hardness of heart; I have, though in a despised 
weed, procured the good of all men. If any have 
been ray enemies, I thought not of them, neither 
hath the sun almost set upon my displeasure ; but I 
have been, as a dove, free from superfluity of mali- 
ciousness. Thy creatures have been my books, but 
Thy scriptures much more. I have sought Thee in 
the courts, fields, and gardens ; but I have found 
Thee in thy temples. 

" Thousands have been my sins, and ten thousands 
my transgressions, but Thy sanctifications have re- 
mained with me, and my heart, through Thy grace, 
hath been an unquenched coal upon Thine altar. 

*^ O Lord, my strength ! I have since my youth 
met with Thee in all my ways, by Thy fatherly com- 
passions, by Thy comfortable chastisements, and by 
Thy most visible providence. As Thy favours have 
increased upon me, so have Thy corrections, so as 
Thou hast been always near me, O Lord ! and ever 
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as my wordly blessings were exalted^ so secret darts 
from Thee have pierced me ; and when I have as- 
cended before men^ I have descended in humiliation 
before Thee. And now^ when I thought most of 
peace and honour^ Thy hand is heavy upon me^ and 
hath humbled me according to Thy former loving- 
kindness^ keeping me still in Thy fatherly school, 
not as a bastardy but as a child. Just are Thy judge- 
ments upon me for my sins^ which are more m num- 
ber than the sands of the sea> but have no proportion 
to Thy mercies ; for what are the sands of the sea ? 
Earthy heavens^ and all these^ are nothing to Thy 
mercies. Besides my innumerable sins^ I confess 
before Thee, that I am debtor to Thee for the gracious 
talent of Thy gifts and graces, which I have neither 
put into a napkin, nor put it, as I ought, to ex- 
changers, where it might have made best profit, 
but misspent it in things for which I was least fit ; 
so I may truly say, my soul hath been a stranger in 
the course of my pilgrimage. Be merciful unto me, 
O Lord, for my Saviour's sake, and receive me unto 
Thy bosom, or guide me in Thy ways." 
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'^O tCf SMane, cerebri 
Felicem ! aiebam tacitia. Cum guidUbet iUe 
Garrvret,'^' Hoa. sat. i. 9. 11. 

I thus in muttering silence fretted : 

* Bolanus, happy in a scull 

Of proof, impenetrably dull. 

O for a portion of thy br^ns !* frakcis. 

FAOM MY OWK APARTMENT, DECEMBER 24. 

At my coming home, last night, 1 found upon my 
table the following petition or project, sent me from 
Lloyd's coffee-house in the city, with a present of 
Port wine, which had been bought at a late auction 
held in that place. 

^^ TO ISAAC BIGKERSTAFF, ESQUIRE, CENSOR OF 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

'^ We, the customers of this coffee-house, observ- 
ing that you have taken into your consideration the 
great mischiefs daily done in this dty by coffee- 
house orators, do humbly beg leave to represent to 
you, that this coffee-house being provided with a 
pulpit for the benefit of such auctions that are fre- 
quently made in this place, it is our custom, upon 
the first coming in of the news, to order a youth, 
who oiiiciates as the Kidney of the coffee-house, to 
get into the pulpit, and read every paper with a 
loud and distinct voice, while the whole audience 
are sipping their respective liquors. We do there- 
fore. Sir, humbly propose, that there be a pulpit 
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erected within every cojffee-house of this city and 
the adjacent parts ; that one of the waiters of the 
coffise-house be nominated as reader to the said 
pulpit : that^ after the news of the day has been pub- 
lished by the said lecturer^ some politician of good 
note do ascend into the said pulpit; and^ after 
having chosen for his text any article of the said 
news^ that he do establish the authority of such 
article, clear the doubts that may arise thereupon^ 
compare it with parallel texts in other papers^ ad- 
vance upon it wholesome points of doctrine, and 
draw from it salutary conclusions for the benefit and 
edification of all that hear him. We do likewise 
humbly propose, that, upon any such politician's 
quitting the pulpit, he shall be succeeded by any 
other orator that finds himself moved by the same 
public spirit, who shall be at full liberty either to 
enforce or overthrow what the other has said before 
him, and may, in the same manner, be succeeded 
by any other politician, who shall, with the same 
liberty, confirm or impugn his reasons, strengthen or 
invalidate his conjectures, enlarge upon his schemes^ 
or erect new ones of his own. We do likewise fur- 
ther propose, that if any person, of what age and 
rank soever, do presume to cavil at* any paper that 
has been read, or to hold forth upon it longer than 
the space of one minute, that he be immediately or- 
dered up into the pulpit, there to make good any 
thing that he has suggested upon the floor. We do 
likewise further propose, that if any one plays the 
orator in the ordinary cofifee-house conversation, whe- 
ther it be upon peace or war, on plays or sermons, 
business or poetry, that he be forthwith desired to 
take his place in the pulpit. This, Sir, we humbly 
presume, may in a great measure put a stop to those 
superficial statesmen, who would not dare to stand 
up in this manner before a whole congregation of 
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politicians^ notwithstanding the long and tedious 
narangues and dissertations which they daily utter 
in private circles^ to the breaking of many honest 
tradesman^ the seducing of several eminent citizens^ 
the making of numberless malecontents^ and to the 
great detriment and disquiet of her majesty's sub- 
jects." 

** LIayd*s Cofiee-house, Lombard-street, 
" December 28." 

I do heartily concur with my ingenious friends of 
the above-mentioned coffee-house in these their pro^ 
posals ; and because I apprehend there may be rea- 
sons to put an immediate stop to the grievance com- 
plained of^ it is my intention^ that^ till such time 
as the aforesaid pulpits can be erected, every orator 
do place himself within the bar, and from thence 
dictate whatsoever he shall think necessary for the 
public good. 

And further, because I am very desirous that 
proper ways and means should be found out for the 
suppressing of story-tellers and fine talkers in all 
ordmary conversation whatsoever, I do insist, that 
in every private club, company, or meeting over a 
bottle, there be always an elbow-chair placed at the 
table ; and that, as soon as any one begins a long 
story, or extends his discourse beyond the space of 
one minute, he be forthwith thrust into the said 
elbow-chair, unless upon any of the company's call- 
ing out, ' to the chair,' he breaks off abruptly, and 
holds his tongue. 

There are two species of men, notwithstanding 
any thing that has been here said, whom I would 
exempt from the disgrace of the elbow-chair. The 
first are those buffoons that have a talent of mi-' 
^ WckJBg the speech and behaviour of other perfioQs^ 
and turnkig; afi their patrons, friends, and acquaint- 
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ance^ into ridicole. I look upon your pantomime as 
a l^on in a man^ or at least to be^ like Virgil's 
monster^ ' with a hundred mouths^ and as many 
tongues ;' 

-^Lingua centum «unt» oragme centum i georo. ii. 43. 
and^ therefore^ would give him as much time to talk 
in^ as would be allowed to the whole body of persons 
he represents^ were they actually in the company 
which they divert by proxy. Provided, however, 
that the said pantonume do not, upon any pretence 
whatsoever, utter any thing in his own particular 
opinion, language, or character. 

I would likewise, in the second place> grant an 
exemption irom the elbow-chair to any person who 
treats the company, and by that means may be sup- 
posed to pay for ms audience. A guest cannot take 
it ill, if he be not allowed to talk in his turn by a 
person who puts his mouth to a better employment, 
and stops it with good beef and mutton. In this 
ease the guest is very agreeably silenced, and iseems 
to hold his tongue under that kind of bribery which 
the ancients called bos in lingua*. 

If I can once extirpate the race of solid and suIh 
stantial humdrums, I hope, by my wholesome and 
repeated advices, quickly to reduce the insignificant 
tittle-tattles, and matter-of-fact-meuj that abound 
in every quarter of this great city. 

Epictetus, in his little system of morality, pre- 
scribes the following rule, with that beautiful sim- 
plicity which shines through all his precepts : ^ Be- 
ware that thou never tell thy dreams in company ; 
for, notwithstanding thou mayest take a pleasure in 
telling thy dreams, the company will take no plea- 
sure in hearing them.' 

* An allusion to the image of a bull, ox, or cow, stamped upon 
the mon^ then and there in current use, whence the coin was 
then called bos. 
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This rule is oonfonnable to a maxim which I have 
laid down in a late Paper^ and must always inculcate 
into those of my readers who find in themselves an 
inclination to be very talkative and impertinent^ 
' that they should not speak to please themselves^ 
but those that hear them.' 

It has been often observed by witty essay- writers, 
that the deepest waters are always tiie most silent ; 
that empty vessels make the greatest sound: and 
tinkling cpnbak the worst mule. The marqds of 
Halifax, m his admirable ' Advice to a Daughter/ 
tells her, ' that good sense has always something 
sullen in it :' but as sullenness does not only imply 
silence, but an ill-natured silence, I wish nis lord- 
ship had given a softer name to it. Since I am en- 
gaged unawares in quotations, I must not omit the 
satire which Horace has written against this imper« 
tinent talkative companion ; and which, I think, is 
fuller of humour than any other satire he has writ- 
ten. This great author, who had the nicest taste of 
conversation, and was himself a most agreeable 
companion, had so strone an antipathy to a great 
talker, that he was afraid, some time or other, it 
would be mortal to him ; as he has very humour- 
ously described it in his conversation vidth an imper- 
tinent fellow, who had like to have been the death 
of him. 



IfUerpeUandi hciu hie erat : Est Hbi maters 
O^gnati, qtids te salvo est opus f HattdnMquisquam : 
Omnes composuL Felices I nun/c ego resto ; 
Confice ; namque instatfotum mihi tris^ Sabella 
Quodpuero cednit divind moid anus vmd, 
' Hunc neque dira venena^ nee hosticus aiiferet ensis. 
Nee latervm dolor, aut tussis, nee tarda podagra : 
Garrulus kunc quando coTUumet cufnque ; loquaees 
Si sapiat, vUet^ smiU atpie adoleverit eetas* 

HOR. SAT. i. 9. S6. 
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Havie jpwt no mother, diter» fnm^ 
Whose wel&re on your health depends ?^ 
' Not one ; I saw them aD by turns 
Securely settled in their urns.' 
Thrice happy they, secure from pain ! 
And I thy Ticlim now lemam; 
Despatch me ; for my goody nurse 
Early presaged this heavy curse. 
She connM it by the neve and ^leart. 
And now it iaHs upon my ears. — 
' Nor poison ftU, with ruin stored* 
Nor horrid point ja£ hostile fwoidt 
Nor .pleurisy, nor asthma-coi^h. 
Nor cripple-gout, shall cut him off; 
A noisy tongue and babbling breath 
Shall teaze and talk my child to death. 
Let him ovoid, as he would hanging, 
Your f(^ long-innded in haranguing.' 
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«- Sa inig€e seria ducent 
In maku'—' bor. ars port. 451* 

— Trifles such «as these 
To serious mischiefiB lead«->- fmjmcu^ 

WMOM jcr owH A.TAMinaairr, dicembkk 27. 

I FIND my correspondents are universally ofiended 
at me' for taking notice so seldom of their letters, 
and f(9ar :peopIe have taken the iftd«raaitage of my 
silence to go on in their ^errors ; for which .reason I 
shall here«ter -be more careful to answer all lawful 
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questions aad JHSt ewpktiif 8> b» soon 9S tiMy cotner 
to my hands. The two following epistles relate to> 
very great mischiefs in the most important articles o£ 
life^ love and friendship. 



" MR. BICKERSTAPP, 

^' It is my misfortune to be enamoured of a lady 
that « iieith«r very beautiful, very witty, nor at afi 
^well-natured ; but has the vanity to think she excels 
in all these qualifications^ and therefore is cruel, 
insolent^ and scornful. When I study to please her, 
she treats me with the utmost rudeness and ill« 
manners : if I approach her person^ she fights^ she 
scratches me : if 1 offer a civQ salute^ she bites me; 
insomuch^ that very lately, befijre a whole assembly 
of ladies and gentlemen, she ripped out a consider- 
able part of my left cheek. This is no sooner 
done, but she begs my pardon in the most hand* 
some and becoming terms imaginable, gives her- 
self worse language than I could find in my heart to 
do,' lets me embrace her to pacify her while she is 
railing at herself, protests she deserves the esteem 
of no one living, says I am too good to contradict 
her when she thus accuses herself. This atones for 
all ; tempts me to renew my addresses, which are 
ever returned in the same obliging manner. Thus, 
without some speedy relief, I am in danger of losing 
my whole face. Notwithstanding all this, I dote 
upon hery and am satisfied she loves me, because 
she takes me for a man of sense, which I have been 
generally thought, except in this one instance. 
Your reflections upon this strange amour would be 
very useful in these parts, where we are over-run 
with wild beauties and romps. I earnestly b^ your 
assistance, either to deliver me from the power of 

M M 2 
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this unaocountaUe enchantment^ or^ by some pro- 
per animadversions^ civilize the behaviour of this 
agreeable rustic. 

^' I am, SIR, 

^' Your most humble servant, 
•* Donetohire^ Dec. SO.** " EBBNjBZER." 

*' MR. BICKER8TAFF, 

'^ I NOW take leave to address you in your cha- 
racter of Censor, find complain to you, that among 
the various errors in conversation which you have 
corrected, there is one which, though it has not 
escaped a general reproof, yet seems to deserve a 
more particular severity. It is a humour of jesting 
on disagreeable subjects, and insisting on the jest, 
the more it creates uneasiness ; and tnis some men 
think they have a title to do as friends. Is the de- 
sign of jesting to provoke ? or does friendship give 
a privily to say things with a design to shock? 
How cai^ that be called a jest which has nothing in 
it but bitterness ? It is generally allowed necessary, 
for the peace of company, that men should a little 
study the tempers of each other ; but certainly that 
must be in order to shun what is offensive, not to 
make it a constant entertainment. The frequent 
repetition of what appears harsh, will unavoidably 
leave a rancour that is fatal to friendship; and I 
doubt much whether it would be an argument of a 
man's good humour, if he should be rouzed by per- 
petual teazing, to treat those who do it as his ene- 
mies. In a word, whereas it is a common practice 
to let a story die, merely because it does not touch, 
I think sudi as mention one they find does, are as 
troublesome to society, and as unfit for it, as wags, 
men of fire, good talkers, or any other apes in 
conversation ; and, therefore, for the public benefit. 



V 
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I hope you will cause tkem to he branded with sudi 
a name as they deserve. 

" 1 am> BIB, yours>^ 

" PATIENT FRIENDLY." 

The case of Ebenezer is a very common one, and 
is always cured by neglect. These fentastical returns 
of affecticm proceed from a certain vanity in the 
other sex, supported by a perverted taste in ours. 
I must pi^blish it as a rule, that no faults which pro^ 
ceed from the will, either in a mistress or a friend, 
are to be tolerated : but we should be so complaisant 
to ladies, to let them dirolease when they aim at 
doing it. Pluck up a spirit, Ebenezer ; recover the 
use of your judgement, and her f&vihs will appear, 
or her beauties vanish. ' Her faults .begin to please 
me as well as my own,' is a sentence very prettily 
put into the mouth of a lover by the comic poet* : 
but he never designed it for a maxim of life, but the 
picture of an imperfection. If Ebenezer takes my 
advice, the same temper which made her insolent 
to his love, will make her submissive to his indif- 
ference. 

I cannot wholly ascribe the faults mentioned in 
the second letter to the same vanity or pride in 
companions who secretly triumph over their friends, 
in being sharp upon them in things where they are 
most tender. But when this sort of behaviour does 
not proceed horn, that source, it does from barren- 
ness of invention, and an inability to support a con- 
versation in a way Less offensive. It is the same po- 
verty which makes men speak or write smuttily, 
that forces them to talk vexingly. As obscene lan- 
^age is an address to the lewd for applause, so are 

* CGDgfKwe; see VTbe Way <^ ^ World»* set l k. 9L 

jiji 3 
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sharp allusions an appeal to the ill-natured. But 
mean and illiterate is that conversation^ where one 
man exercises his wit to make another exercise his 
patience. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

*^* Whereas Plagius has been told again and 
again^ both in public and in private^ that he preaches 
excellently well^ and still goes on to preach as well 
as ever^ and all this to a polite and learned audi- 
ence : this is to desire^ that he would not hereafter 
be so eloquent^ except to a country congr^ation ; 
the proprietors of Tillotson's Works having consulted 
the learned in the law, whether preaching a sermon 
they have purchased, is not to be construed publish- 
ing their copy ? 

Mr. Dogood is desired to consider, that his story 
is severe upon a weakness, and not a folly. 



No. 270. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30, I7IO. 



Cumpulchris tumds sumet nova consiUa et spes, 

Hon. BPKsr. i. 18. Sd. 

In gay attire when the vain coxcomb's drest. 
Strange hopes and projects fill his labouring breast. 



FROM MT OWN APARTMKMTf DXCEMBBE S9. 

AccoRDiNO to my late resolution, I take the holi- 
days to be no improper season to entertain the town 
with the addresses of my correspondents.- In my 
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walks every day there appear all rouild me very- 
great offenders m the point of dress. An armed 
tailor had the impudence yesterday in the Park to 
smile in my face^ and pull off a laced hat to me^ as 
it were in contempt of my authority and censure. 
However, it is a very great satisfaction that other 
people, as well as myself, are offended with these 
improprieties. The following notices, from persons 
of different sexes and qualities, are a sufficient 
instance how useful my Lucubrations are to the 
public 

^^ COUSIN BICKERSTAFF, 

" It has been the peculiar blessing of our family 
to be always above the smiles or frowns of fortune, 
and, by a certain greatness of mind, to restrain all 
irregular fondnesses or passions. From hence it is, 
that though a long decay, and a numerous descent, 
have obliged many of our house to fsdl into the arts 
of trade and business, no one person of us has ever 
made an appearance that betrayed our being unsatis- 
fied with our own station of life, or has ever affected 
a mien or gesture unsuitable to it. 

'' You have, up and down in your writings, very 
justly remarked, that it is not this or the other pro- 
fession or quality among men that gives us honour 
or esteem, but the well or ill behaving ourselves in 
those characters. It is, therefore, with no small 
concern, that I behold in coffee-houses and public 
places my brethren, the tradesmen of this city, put 
off the smooth, even, and ancient decorum of thriving 
citizens, for a fentastical dress and figure, improper 
for their persons and characters, to the utter destruc- 
tion of that order and distinction, which of right 
ought to be between St. James's and Milk-street, 
the Camp and Cheapside. 

*^ I have given myself some time to find out how 
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distinguishing the frays in a lot of muslins, or draw- 
ing up a regiment of thread laces, or making a pa- 
negyric on pieces of sacathy or Scotch plaid, should 
entitle a man to a laced hat or sword, a wig tied up 
with ribands, or an embroidered coat. The college 
say, this enormity proceeds from a sort of delirium 
in the brain, which makes it break out first about 
the head, and, for want of timely remedies, fall upon 
the left thigh, and from thence, in little mazes and 
windings, run over the whole body, as appears by 
pretty ornaments on the buttons, button-holes, gar- 
terings, sides of the breeches, and the like. I b^ 
the favour of you to give us a discourse wholly upon 
the subject of habits, which will contribute to the 
better government of conversation amongst us, and 
in particular oblige, sib, 

'* Your affectionate cousin, 

** FELIX TRANQUILLUS." 

** Jack*s Cofibe-house, near Guildhall, Dec. 27." 

'* TO ISAAC BICKER8TAPP, ESQUIRE, CENSOR OP 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

'« The humble Petition of Ralph Nab, Haber- 
dasher of Hats, and many other poor Sufferers of 
the same Trade, 

'^ SHOWETH, 

" That for some years last past the use of gold 
and silver galloon upon hats has been almost iini« 
versa!; being undistinguishably worn by soldierSy 
'squires, lords, footmen, beaux, qK>rtsmen, traders, 
clerks, prigs, smarts, cullies, pretty fellows, and 
sharpers. 

^' That the said use and custom has been two 
ways very prejudicial to your petitioners. First, in 
that it lias induced men, to the great damage of 
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your petitioners^ to wear their hats upon their 
heads j by which means the said hats last much 
longer whole, than they would do if worn under 
their arms. Secondly, in that very often a new 
dressing and a new lace supply the place of a new 
hat, which grievance we are chiefly sensible of in the 
spring-time, when the company is leaving the town : 
it so happening commonly, that a hat shall frequent, 
all winter, the finest and best assemblies without 
any ornament at all, and, in May, shall be tricked up 
with gold or silver, to k^p company wifch rustics, 
and nde in the rain. All which premises your peti- 
tioners humbly pray you to take into your conside- 
ration, and either to appoint a day in your Court of 
Honour, when all pretenders to the galloon may 
enter their claims, and have them approved or re- 
jected, or to give us such other relief as to your 
great wisdom shall seem meet. 

" And your petitioners," &c. 

Order my friend near Temple-bar, the author of 
the hunting-cock, to assist the Court when this 
petition is read, of which Mr. LiUie to give him 
notice. 

'* TO ISAAC BICKERSTAPF, ESQUIBE, CENSOR OP 

OREAT BRITAIN. 

^' The humble Petition of Elizabeth Slender, 

Spinster, 

'' 8HOWETH, 
*' That on the twentieth of this instant Decem- 
ber, her friend, Rebecca Hive, and your petitioner, 
walking in the Strand, saw a gentleman before us 
in a gown, whose periwig was so long, and so much 
powdered, that your petitioner took notice of it, 
and said, Vshe wondered that lawyer would so spoil 
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a new gown with powder.' To' which it was an- 
swered^ ' that he was no lawyer^ but a clergyman.' 
Upon a wager of a pot of coffee^ we overtook him, 
and your petitioner was soon convinced she had 
lost. 

*' Your petitioner, therefore, desires your wor- 
ship to cite the clergyman before you, and to settle 
ana adjust the length of cancmical periwigs, and the 
quantity of powder to be made«use of in them, 
and to give such other directions as yoa i^bdl 
think fit. 

'* And your petitioner," &c- 

Query, Whether this gentleman be not chaplain 
to a regiment, and, in such case, allow powder ac* 
cordingly ? 

After all that can be thought on these subjects^ I 
must confess that the men who dress with a cer- 
tain ambition to appear more than they are, are 
much \nore excusable than those who betray, in the 
adorning their persons, a secret vanity an^indina- 
tion to shine in things, wherein, if they did succeed, 
it would rather lessen than advance their character. 
For this reason, I am more provoked at the alle* 
gations relating to the clergyman than any other 
hinted at in these complaints* I have indeed a 
long time, with much concern, observed abun- 
dance of pretty fellows in sacred orders, and shall 
in due time let them know that I pretend to give 
ecclesiastical as well as civil censures. A man 
well-bred and well-dressed in that habit, adds to 
the sacfedness of his function an agreeablen^ss not 
to be met with among the laity. I own I have 
spent some evenings among the men of wit of 
that profession with an inexpressible delight. Their 
habitual care of their character gives such a chas- 
tisement to their fancv, that all which they ntter 



in company is as much above what you meet with 
in other conversations^ as the charms of a modesty are 
superior to those of a lights woman. I therefore 
earnestly desire our young missionaries from the 
universities to consider where they are^ and not dress, 
and look, and move, like young officers. It is no 
disadvantage to have a very handsome white hand :. 
but, were I to preach repentance to a gallery of la- 
dies, I would, methinks, keep my gloves on. I have 
an unfeigned affection to the class of mankind ap- 
pointed to serve at the altar, therefore am in danger 
of running out of my way, and growing too serious 
on this occasion ; for which reason I shall end with 
the following epistle, which, by my interest in Tom 
Trot, the penny-post, I procured a copy of. 

< TO THB REV. MR. RALPH INCENSE, CHAPLAIN TO 
THE COUNTESS DOWAGER OF BRUMPTON. 

' SIR, 

' I heard and saw you preach last Sunday. I am 
an ignorant young woman, and understood not half 
you said : but ah ! your manner, when you held up 
both your hands toward our pew ! Did you design 
•to win me to Heaven or yourself ? 

' Your humble servant, 

* PENITENCE GENTLE.' 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Mr. Procterstaff, of Clare-hall, in Cambridge, is 
received as a kinsman, according to his request, 
bearing date the 20th instant. 

The distressed son of iBsculapius is desired to be 
more particular. 
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The printer having informed me, that there are 
as many of these Papers printed as will make four 
volumes, I am now come to the end of my am- 
bition in this matter, and have nothing further to say 
to the world under the character of Isaac Bicker- 
staff. This work has, indeed, for some time, been 
disagreeable to me, and the purpose of it wholly 
lost, by my being so long understood as the author. 
I never designed in it to give any man any secret 
wound by my concealment, but spoke in die cha- 
racter of an old man, a philosopher, a humourist, 
an astrologer, and a censor, to allure my reader 
with the variety of my subjects, and insinuate, if I 
could, the weight of reason with the agreeableness 
of wit. The general purpose of the whole has been 
to recommend truth, innocence, honour, and virtue, 
as the chief ornaments of life; but I considered, that 
severity of manners was absolutely necessary to him 
who would censure others, and for that reason, and 
that only, chose to talk in a mask. I shall not cany 
my humility so far as to call myself a vicious m4n, 
but at the same time must confess, my life is at best 
but pardonable. And, with no greater character than 
this, a man would make but an indifferent progress 
in attacking prevailing and fashionable vices, which 
Mr. Bickerstaff has done with a freedom of spirit^ 
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that would have lost both its beauty and cAcacy^ 
Iiad it been pretended to by Mr. Steele. 

As to l^e work itself^ the aeeeptanoe it has met 
with is the best proof of its value ; but I should 
err against that candour^ which an honest man 
should always carry about him^ if I did not own^ 
that the most approved ]^ieces in it were written 
by others^ and those whieh have been most ex- 
cepted against^ by myself. The hand that has as- 
sisted me in those noble discourses upon the im- 
mortality of the soul^ the glorious prospects of 
another life^ and the most sublime ideas of reli- 
gion and virtue^ is a person who is too fondly my 
friend ever to own them ; but I shmild little deserve 
to be his^ if I usurped the glory of them*. I must 
acknowledge at the same time^ that I diink the finest 
strokes of wit and humour in all Mr. Bickerstaff's 
Lucubrations^ an^ those for which he also is beholden 
to him. 

M for the 8<airical puts of these writings, those 
against the gentlemen who profess gaming are the 
most licentious; but the main of tiaem I take to 
come from losing gamest^s^ as invectives against 
the fortunate: mr in very many of them I was 
very little else but the transcriber. If any have 
been more particularly marked at> such persons 
may impute it to their own behaviour^ before they 
were toudied upon; in publicly speaking their re- 
sentment against the author^ and professing they 
would suj^rt any man who should insult him. 
When I mention this subject^ I h<^ major-ge- 
neral Davenport^ brigadier Bisset^ and my lord 
Forbes, will accept c£ my thanks for their fre- 
quent good offices, in professing th^ readiness to 

* Addison was the aesistant here alluded to. 
VOL. IV. N N 
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pftrtake any danger that should befall me in so jnst 
en undertaking; as the endeavour to banish fraud 
and cozenage firom the presence and conversation of 
gentlemen. 

But what I find is the least excusable part of all 
this work h, that I have^ in some places in it, 
touched upon matters which concern both Church 
ai\d State. All I shall say for this is, that the 
points I alluded to, are such as concerned, every 
Christian and freeholder in England ; and I could 
not be cold enough to conceal my opinion on sub- 
jects which related to either of those characters. But 
politics apart. 

I must confess it has been a most exquisite plea* 
sure to me to firame characters of domestic life^ and 
put those parts of it which are least observed into 
an agreeable view ; to inquire into the seeds of vanity 
and affectation, to lay before my readers the empti- 
ness of ambition : in a word, to trace human life 
through all its mazes and recesses, and show much 
shorter methods than men ordinarily practise, to be 
happy, agreeable, and great. 

But to inquire into men's faults and weaknesses 
has something in it so unwelcome, that I have often 
seen people in pain to act before me, whose modesty 
only makes them think themselves liable to censure. 
This, and a thousand other nameless things, have 
made it an irksome task to me to personate Mr. 
Bickerstaff any longer ; and I believe it does not 
often happen that the reader is delighted where the 
author is displeased. 

All I can now do for the further gratification of 
the town is, to give them a faithful index and expli* 
cation of passages and allusions, and sometimes of 
persons intended in the several scattered parts of the 
work. At the same time, I shall discover which 
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of the whole have been written by me^ and which 
by others^ and by whom^ as far as I am able or 
permitted*. 

Thus I have voluntarily done> what I think all 
authors should do when csdled upon. I have pub« 
lished my name to my writings, and given myself 
up to the mercy of the town, as Shakspeare ex- 
presses it, ' with all my imperfections on my head.' 
The indulgent reader's 

most obliged, 

most obedient, 

humble servant, 
RiCHABD Steele. 

* This is done in the original prefiice to the fourth volume 
of the Tatler; printed at the beginning of the first volume of 
the present edition* 



END OF VOL. IV. 



6. Woodfall, Printer, 
Aiifel Coart, Skinner Street, London. 
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